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THE FAMINE COMMISSIONS. 

Bv R. E. Forrest. 

Im 1875 Lord Salisbury, as Secretary of State for India, 
said, with reference “to the necessity of encouraging pro- 
jects of irrigation and communication ” there, in India: “As 
our experience has increased our estimate of the relative 
values of these two means of meeting distress and pro¬ 
moting prosperity has very much changed. Some eight or 
ten years ago the belief in irrigation was universal and 
boundless. We had in this country conceived the idea that 
it was almost impossiUe to undertake a scheme of irrigation 
that should not certainly succeed, and that any expenditure 
of money in works of this kind was justifiable and wise. I 
regret to say that this was my belief seven or eight years 
ago, but I saw that belief was very much shaken in the 
minds of Lord Northbrook and others who surrounded him* 
My study of the subject has led me to the same conviction.” 
He went on to say that the only irrigation projects carried 
out that had proved financially successful were those which 
"had for their basis the former works of their native rulers,'^ 
and had therefore the advantage of “the former expend!- 
ture of native rulers/'but that “in those cases where we 
began the projects of irrigation for ourselves we had not yet 
reached, I believe, in any one instance, the desired result of 
a clean balance-sheet.” Again, “another difficulty of a 
serious character: in irrigating a district you are apt to 
turn it into a marsh, and however good a marsh may be 
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for rice, it is not equally good for human beings.” The 
sarcastic cone of that utterance grates on the ears of one 
to whom the evils complained of have been matters of 
grave and earnest solicitude. Then Sir Arthur Cotton 
rushed into the fray: “Millions of acres irrigated, drained, 
and secured from river*Hoods; the crops in them secured 
and tripled; thousands of steamboats carrying at a nominal 
cost; swarming with innumerable boats carrying a traffic 
almost wholly created by the canals; tens of millions of 
people secured from famine, raised from poverty and actual 
want CO abundance and content, delivered from living in a 
sea of mud in the monsoon, and from drinking filthy water 
in the dry; ex[>orts of raw produce for England's manu- 
factories increased tenfold, and imports of her goods 
increased twenty fold ; the character of the Oovernmem 
in the eyes of the natives and of foreigners raised highly ; 
millions pocred into the Treasury'—and so his sentences 
roll on like the rush of the water over one of his own weirs 
in flood-time. Again, the railway from Calcutta to Lahore 
had cost forty millions, while a canal—but his own words 
must be quoted—‘‘while the costs and results of a steam¬ 
boat canal may be thus estimated: 1,300 miles at ;if 3-000, 
four millions.” Then on this canal were to be boats “that 
will keep up twenty-five miles an hour, a higher speed than 
that at which most of the mail-trains in India run. So that 
for the mails and the few passengers and goods that require 
speed the canal will provide just as well as the railways.” 

Here, on botli sides, was that most dangerous thing in 
India, a general proposition—the universal instead of the 
local. Here was wholesale condemnation and wholesale 
advocacy. Here was universal assertion and denial—no 
canal and all canal; and this in a land of such varied 
natural features, varied soil and climate, as India. Unfor¬ 
tunately, Sir Arthur Cotton applied, or allowed to be 
applied, estimating such as the above to actual works. In 
connection with some great projects of his own there was 
an extravagant underestimating of cost, overestimating 
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of returns, an extravagant expenditure. With regard to 
one of these—the Madras Canal, now known as the Kurnool- 
Cuddapah Canal—the Hon. Alfred Deaktn, Minister of 
Water-Supply, Victoria, Australia, wrote in his book, 
•'Irrigated India”: “A scheme that was to have cost 
^550,000” had “absorbed ^1,240,000, and, instead of 
yielding 20 per cent., was being carried on at an absolute 
loss." He wrote in 1S81. In the report of the Famine 
Commission of 1898 it is stated that the net revenue of this 
costly work averaged little more than Rs. i,ooo a year. 
In the year of drought—and therefore of great demand for 
water—1899-1900, while the Ganges Canal paid ii per 
cent., the canals in Sind 7 per cent., and the Godaveri 
works, on which Sir Arthur Cotton's reputation was 
founded, yielded 12 per cent., this Kurnool-Cuddapah 
Canal gave only 029 per cent. “The extraordinary 
oversight,” says Mr. Deakin, “which led to the unhesi¬ 
tating construction of these great works without regard 
to the character of the soil to be watered, of the people 
who own it, or of the results to be obtained by its execu¬ 
tion, is a remarkable incident in the history of Indian 
irrigation,” 

With regard to Lord Salisbury's other objection, the pro¬ 
duction of malarious swamps, Sir Arthur Cotton said, very 
justly, that it was avoidable and remediable. But he 
brushed the matter aside coo lightly. His own experience 
was of deltas, where the rainfall was heavy, the climate 
humid, water always superabundant, the variations of tem¬ 
perature, diurnal and annual, slight: the very opposite of 
the high, dry region at the foot of the Himalayas, with 
half the rainfall, with great heat in the summer and sharp 
cold in the winter, great diurnal and seasonal variations of 
temperature. 

The trouble and expense entailed on the Government of 
India by the unfortunate Madras and Orissa Canals set 
its mind strongly against such works, and produced the 
revulsion of feeling spoken of by Lord Salisbury. 

A 2 
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But time rolled on for Lord Salisbury and Sir Arthur 
Cotton, and Railways and Irrigation Works. 

The Famine Commission of 1898 wrote; “To put the 
food-supply of the country in circulation was necessarily the 
first object of a wise famine policy, to protect and develop 
the supply itself should be Its second object; and this is the. 
function of agricultural development generally, and of irri¬ 
gation in particular.” But then came the unprecedented 
prolongation of the drought, and the Famine Commission 
of 1901 expressed “its cordial approval of a new departure 
in famine policy which would place irrigation works in the 
place protective railways have hitherto occupied in the 
famine insurance pregramme.” And it says: “ For storage 
tanks, reservoirs, and, above all, irrigation wells, the scope 
and the necessity are very great.” 

The pendulum has swung full the other way. In 1875 
it was all communications, and now it is all irrigation. 
Why should this be? Why should one be exclusive of the 
other? They are not ant^onistic, but co-operative. Both 
are needed. For lines of railway, too, there is still ample 
scope and great necessity. The number of square miles 
to every mile of railway varies in different provinces from 
40 to 107. Feeder lines are greatly needed, Tracts still 
lie isolated. My own years of service were passed on 
works of irrigation, My prepossessions would be in favour 
of them. Bat this is no matter for furious partizanship, 
furious writing, furious action. And nothing can be more 
detrimental to the cause of Irrigation itself than the con- 
struedem of works that are not used, therefore not wanted, 
in ordinary years, and which fail in years of drought. 
There is nothing so harmful as the policy of lavish and 
stint; the former, of which there is the danger now, as 
much as the latter. There are three stages in the rainfall 
in India: the cataclysmic downpour, and the utter cessation, 
and the period of greater or less fall between. Irrigation 
works have their three corresponding periods : the middle 
one of benefit, greater or less; the extreme of least useful- 
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ness, most danger of harm; the extreme of supreme 
usefulness, no danger of harm. The latter is the year of 
drought, of the clear sky and the continuous blazing sun¬ 
shine, when the desiccated atmosphere speaks not of the 
damp, malarious exhalation, when the hard, baked land has 
no memory of the swamp and the morass. Then the 
herbage withers on the plains, and the fields lie untdled 
and produceless, and the husbandman stands despairing, 
and water means the saving from destruction- I have seen 
that period extend for six whole summer months, and, while 
arid desolation extended in other parts, have ridden along 
my own canal channels through strips of rich abundance, 
more rich than ever, through heavy crops of millet and 
maize and indigo and sugar-cane and rice, and beheld 
the exulting—in place of the despairing—face of the 
husbandman, best recompense for one's small toils; and 
1 am not the one to write about irrigation except in its own 
best interest. But a State policy should not follow the 
vicissitudes of the seasons. We have had experience 
enough now to give it a stable foundation^to give it a 
beneficial continuity; State funds should flow neither in 
dribble nor flood, neither insufficiently nor wastefully. 
Forty years back I cook my share of work in the first 
“poor-houses” that were ever established, in the famine of 
1860-61. I have been in more anxious contact with several 
famines since; I know what the feelings aroused by contact 
with such dread visitations are. But the State funds have 
to be saf^uarded; the funds available put to best use. 
The excitement aroused by the horrors and losses of a 
famine is an honourable one. But this is not a matter for 
mere feeling, but for grave and earnest deliberation, for 
careful judgment, careful action. 

There is a difference of three years only between the 
pronouncements of the two Famine Commissions quoted 
above, and yet what a difference in tone! Local officers 
are advocating the making of r^ervoirs in the very regions 
in which they , have recently failed, calling for irrigation 
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works for land similar to that of which in other places 
it has been declared, and proved, that it ‘’needs irrigation 
very rarely, is difficult to work when wetted, and bears 
excellent crops with the average local rainfaJl.” If the 
provision of funds is made easy, idle projects will be 
numerous as are the applicants for easy Poor*Law relief. 
The exaction of work, of results, is the only safeguard. 
Do not let precious funds be wasted on religious ceremonies 
and marriage-feasts under the guise of the digging of wells, 
We read in one famine report of men digging wells where 
no water was to be found, which sounds suspiciously like 
the wiping off of advances by the digging of a hole. 
Men who have confronted a famine may well be staggered 
and blinded by it That appalling state of things, that help, 
lessnesa, that hopelesness, that misery and suffering, that 
loss, that strain I Due to what ? The want of water, 
Obvious the remedy: supply the water. True, if we could 
supply it in the same widespread, copious way, from the 
clouds. But we can only mitigate the evil, not prevent 
it, The monsoons must come for India to live. The 
clouds feed the reservoirs and the rivers and the wells ; 
they cause the herbage to grow. I had chaise of the 
Ganges Canal for the latter half of the period of stress in 
the famine of 1878 (succeeding the distinguished Sir Colin 
Scotc-Moncrieff), when the canal carried its full calculated 
supply and over, and did splendid work, and I remember 
being struck by the incomparably greater effect produced 
by the at-last-arrived rainfall in September (from February 
to September not a drop of rain I)— one of 2 inches, I think. 
In the famine of 1898'! 900, the canals from the Ganges 
and Jumna, more developed, did still more splendid work ; 
but I note in the Irrigation Revenue Report how in 
the Rabi season, when they irrigated over one and three- 
quarters million acres, some showers in January, “neither 
heavy or general," are stated to have “saved the situation.^' 
Store the rain-water for use in the year of drought? but 
what if it is then the reservoir lies dry ? What if in 
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ordinary years the cultivator does not need the water, 
if it adds not to his resources and he will not take it, 
and in the year of drought it fails ? Or what if, making 
no return In ordinary years, it does irrigate a certain small 
area in the year of drought ? Is there to be no ques¬ 
tion of cost? Now that railways link various parts 
of the land together, would it not be better to spend the 
money elsewhere, where it would be infinitely more 
beneficial? Would it not be better spent in safeguarding 
the spot in some other way ? With regard to the Deccan, 
for instance, the Famine Commission of 189$ slated that 
"railways were more likely to be immediately profitable" 
by “ opening the markets and creating a demand for 
produce, and that these should have first attention." Is 
not the test of returns the best and surest test of the 
value and need of an irrigation work? Where “storage 
tanks have been tried and failed, why add to the 
number ? There is now the danger of the launching of 
projects for which the plans are ready—plans prepared 
long ago on old principles, without the full and complete 
study of topographical features and agricultural conditions 
deemed necessary now; of the objections to themi long 
held valid, being suddenly overruled. Each official has 
his little day : something undertaken relieves the feelings, 
gets the matter ofT one*$ hands, stops the mouth of cavillers; 
the failures will come hereafter. But let us have no more 
construction of great works “ without regard to the 
character of the soil” or “of the people who own it" 
Fullest vigour of action, fullest supply of funds, but after 
fullest collection of information, fullest deliberation, fullest 
elaboration of design. These remarks may be put down 
to presumption; they are due to remembrance, to zeal— 
zeal for the prosperity of the land on which my own feet 
longest trod, of the people among whom I passed the most 
years of my life, of the great system of works on which my 
days of labour were spent. They may be deemed needless 
with b^rd Curzon as ruler of the land. I yield to none 
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in admiration. He Is a great man; but great men have 
their tempcactons. And there are other powers and 
Influences: English public opinion, Members of Parliament, 
political parties. The Madras Canal project was entered 
upon *'in face of che doubts of Lord Canning and many 
officials of high standing'* owing to such an outside influence. 

In a review of the report of the last Famine Commission in 
a leading English periodical is the following sentence; 

" Irrigation will also stand comparison with railroads as 
a means of land transport." Sir Arthur Cotton put the 
case thus: " A steamboat canal can be made cheaper than 
a railway: It can carry cheaper; it can carry all that is 
wanted, and that a railway cannot. It can in most cases 
be combined with irrigation.'* Irrigation called a means 
of land transport I It means waterings is watering, and ' 
is nothing more. Again Sir Arthur Cotton’s vigorous and 
well'expressed statements without shadow of proof; che 
old, dangerous general statements, without reference to 
locality, survey, plan, or estimate. The only general 
statement in the matter is that the theoretical requirements 
of navigation and irrigation canals are antagonistic: the 
navigation channels should be still, the irrigation run as 
fast as considerations connected with erosion, etc,, will 
permit, for so they discharge more at a less cost, work 
more briskly and effectively. It is all a matter of localities. 

In a deluic region, with its broad, slow channels, the two 
blend together naturally; in an upland region with a 
sharp slope the antagonism shows itself. The thing has 
been put to proof. On the Orissa Canal the returns from 
navigation exceed those for irrigation; on the Ganges 
Canal form but a minute fraction of it. Navigation was 
imposed on the Ganges Canal by a fiat of Lord 
Ellen borough’s, and has proved the source of much 
trouble and loss. 

No one would wish to diminish the credit of Sir Arthur 
Cotton—least of all myself, who owe to him the most 
gratifying recollection of my life. His pioneer work in 
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the deltas of Madras vas spleadid, not only because of 
Its local results, but because it g:ave conlideace in the 
dealing with great rivers in a similar way elsewhere. But 
those who would place him in the position of supreme 
authority on irrigation matters in Hindostan should refer 
to the more balanced judgment of Mr. Deakin, as ex* 
pressed in Irrigated India." 

Then, in another English periodical it is stated that Lord 
Curzon **has forestalled the famine of the future by a new 
scheme of irrigation on a gigantic scale.'* When, amid the 
sobering influences of the famine and a dark financial 
outlook, Lord Curaon appointed the Irrigation Commission, 
last year, he wrote : " What I want to insure is that in each 
province the sources of supply best suited to it, whether they 
be canals or tanks or wells, shall be scientifically considered 
and mathematically laid down, so that we may be pre* 
sented with a continuous pr^ramme that we may pursue 
in ordinary years as an insurance against the bad years 
when they come." These are the words of wisdom. 
Herein is the concentration of what i advocate: the result 
of one's own life*work and life-thought. But now we are 
in 190a, and there has been an Indian Famine Commission 
debate in the House of Commons, and a large surplus has 
suddenly appeared (n the Indian Budget of the coming 
year. In his speech in connection with that Budget Lord 
Curzon said, with reference to the coming report of the 
Irrigation Committee : “ I warn the country that its report 
will mean an expenditure of money*—perhaps of much 
money—in the future, and I invite those gentlemen who are 
so keen upon an extensive reduction of taxation, and who 
are probably also amongst the foremost champions of a 
generous policy of irrigation, to pause a little and think 
whether there is perfect coosisrency in their attitude.'' 
Here is again the outside influence. 

You, ladies and gentlemen—speakers inside and outside 
the House of Commons, the only lovers of India, the only 
•friends of its people, who live on 2d., 1^., or even id. a day, 
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according to rate of exchange—you cry aloud for irrigation, 
and, by my halidome! you shall have it ; but you cannot 
have that and reduction of ta?caiion too. Lord Curzon spoke 
also of the “general sympathy with which the Government 
of India regard the policy of unhesitating, even if it be 
sometimes experimental, advance in this direction,*' that of 
“ future extensions of irrigation in this country.’* Here we 
have another note. It is to be hoped that the experiments 
will be made on a small scale. And when new experi¬ 
ments are about to be made, it seems as well to consider 
old ones; some of them were very costly. We may as 
well get some advantage out of the expenditure. 1 would 
help in this direction. Let us look at the latest results, in 
these recent famine years, of one system of works, and see 
what lesson it teaches us. I would take, of course, the 
system with which I was connected myself, a very large 
and varied one, one of the greatest in India-^that of the 
North-West Provinces. Besides the general question, I 
would propose co go into some matters of detail of working, 
past or future, which seem to me to bear on the '* agrlctiltural 
development’' looked to as one of the antidotes of famine. 

1 would also say some words in connection with the history 
of the works. The names of these works, together with 
ceruin results of their working in the year 1S99-1900, are 
given in the following table : 


Ncene. 

ArM 

Zrrljtusd. 

Reiure 
per Cent. 

Uclr, Acres per | 

Cubic root per aeoeod. i 


Acr«i. 

Rspesi 

Automo. 

SpriA£. ! 

Eftfttern Tumns Cansil 

321,46$ 

27*08 

2X» 

127 1 

Otnffti 

1,261,601 

1094 


/70 1 

Lower G&Qg» Canal 

746,096 

4*14 

9 S 

198 1 

Agn Canal. 

264,427 

5 * 5 * 

1x4 

r8i j 

Dnoon Canals 

S 2 , 4 t 4 

• 6*92 



Rchilkhand Canals... 

128,681 

050 


_ 

Bilnor Canal 

# 8 , 37 * 

12*46 


1 

Bern Canal. 

36,622 

0*20 

28 

tSs 

Tbaosi Lakes 

i,6s8\ 


/16 

59 

Kattlrpur Lakes 



\»4 

74 
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Th«se works are classified by the Governmeni as Pro> 
ductive—chose from which a direct return is expected; or as 
Protective—chose from w'hich it is not The Becwa Canal 
alone conies under the latter head ; all the others under the 
former. 

The Eastern Jumna Canal and the Western Jumna 
Canal are taken off from the river Jumna ac the point 
where it emei^es from its parent mountains. Though the 
Western Jumna Canal does not appear in this list, having 
passed to the Punjab with the tract in which it runs, it is 
essentially a member of the great group of canals derived 
from the rivers Ganges and Jumna. It is the oldest of 
(hem. Its history goes back to the reign of Ferose Toghlak, 
A.r. 2351) and is connected with the great names of Akbar 
and Shah Jehan. A favourite statement of the writers with 
whom the sign of magnanimity was the disparagement of 
their own countrymen and all their works used to be that 
we had neglected to keep the ancient reservoirs in repair, 
and had learnt what we knew of irrigation works from our 
Mohammedan predecessors. With regard to the former, it 
was not understood that the aptness of such works to be 
found in a state of disrepair was due to (he fact that so 
often they represent the most dangerous and inefiective 
form of irrigation work. As to the latter, these great 
canals could neither have been made or maintained in the 
past. The Mohammedans left behind them magnificent 
monuments; but they are of other sort They could not 
have made the Ganges Canal, any more than they could 
have made the great bridges across the Jumna and Ganges : 
it is no imputation on them ; (hey had not the appliances. 
As a simple matter of fact, when they attempted to deal 
with the Jumna as they had dealt with other rivers else¬ 
where, when they tried to run out a canal on either side of 
it to water lands in which the monarcbs were especially in¬ 
terested, and carry water down to the imperial city of Delhi, 
they failed disastrously on the Eastern side; and though 
they succeeded better on the Western sid^ got the water 
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down to Delhi, and kept the canal working, with more or 
less of Interruption, for many centuries, yet, from its mode 
of construction, on it arose the evils of water-logging and 
injury to health, which raised the strong feeling against all 
irrigation works here. The same evils attached to the 
Eastern Jumna Canal when we reconstructed it, on old 
principles, ourselves. Before passing on from the Western 
Jumna Canal, I have to state that within the last few years 
it has been realigned and reconstructed in a manner only 
possible to ourselves in these later tirhes. with our more 
advanced scientific knowlege, our greater commartd of 
money, of mechanical appliances—instruments for obtain¬ 
ing the levels of the land, for instance—and now it stands 
forth free of blame and doing splendid work. 

The above evils displayed themselves on both the Jumna 
canals. Then came the year of Black Death. The famine 
of 1337-38, so much talked of afterwards in my own 
household, fell with unchecked destructiveness on the 
tract between the Jumna and Ganges. That tract became 
a field of the dead. They lay by the roadside, as I have 
heard from those who saw. The Government stood power¬ 
less. The people died helpless. The bonds of social and 
domestic life were loosened. The sanctities of life dis¬ 
appeared—disappeared with a people to whom they are very 
dear. The mad craving of hunger was satisfied in horrible 
ways. Men became beasts, The land was ravaged. The 
value of those two canals, with all their imperfections, to 
the tracts through which they passed stood out to the full, 
The Ganges Canal was projected. 

Shortly after the reopening of the Eastern Jumna Canal, 
the charge of it fell into the hands of Caniley; he is Cantley 
as Brindley is Brindley, or Telford Telford. It was a case 
of the man and the work as distinctly as when Shakespeare 
sat down to write plays. He was a man of science, of 
close observation, of great mental capacity, force of 
character; in engineering bold, sound, inventive, of great 
constructive ability. To him came a unique opportunity 
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A canal grew up under his hands. He had to turn the 
wild torrent which the reopened channel soon became, as 
it had done, disastrously, before, into a controlled and 
regulated canal. Distinguished in the field of natural 
science, he studied the physical features of that sub- 
Hi malayan region—its meteorology, the run of the rivers— 
closely for years. He brought ^is special capacity and 
experience to bear on the designing and constructing of 
the Ganges Canal now placed in his hands. He produced 
a great work. It was the work of one mind and one hand. 
He made the surveys, took the levels, drew the designs for 
it, superintended the construction, prepared the materials, 
controlled the expenditure. On him lay the responsibility 
of the whole vast work. It is the greatest work of its kind 
in the world. It stands without exemplar as without 
parallel. ''Its repuucion extends all the world over,*' says 
Mr. Deakin. It does not seem to extend to England. 

In the preface to the first published account of the pro¬ 
posed canal there was one thing that Sir Proby Cantley 
said he wished to be remembered: it was that at that 
moment, before the construction of the canal, the lands it 
was to traverse were suffering most severely from an out¬ 
break of malarious fever. I wish to call notice to this. 

The injuries on the old canals had arisen from high 
embankments and interference with drainage—the new 
canal was to be kepi in soil, and interference with drainage 
avoided or remedied—they had arisen also, greatly, from 
the irrigating channels being made by the cultivators them¬ 
selves, and carried out from cuts in ihe banks of the main 
canal, in the new canal no such cuts were to be allowed ; 
the irrigation was to be from minor parallel channels supplied 
at intervals by ''feeder'’ channels run out from heads 
placed securely in connection with the masonry of the 
bridges. But this "gridiron” system was too mechanical, 
too unconnected with the natural features, had evils of 
Its Own. 

The Ganges Canal is taken olf from the river Ganges 
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at Hurd war, the sacred city that marks the spot where the 
sacred stream debouches from the Himalayas on to the 
plains of Northern India. 

Soon after the opening of the canal, which was in 1854, 
difficulties arose, as might have been expected from the 
magnitude and novelty of the work, from the great volume 
of the water, its pas.sing over various soils, its descending, 
when passing from upper to lower levels, over great artificial 
cataracts. Owing to these and other causes—the want of 
a good distribution system, the newness of such irrigation 
to the cultivators—the canal did not, as it could not, produce 
any great effect in the famine of j86o-6i. There was 
disappointment, even consternation. The opinion of other 
engineers was called in, one of them Sir Arthur Cotton. 
The trouble was in the upper portion of the canal, where 
the volume was greatest, the descents, or “ falls," on the 
largest and most dangerous scale. Sir Arthur Cotton 
declared the danger could have been avoided by throwing 
a weir across the Ganges lower down, and bringing the 
canal out on the land below that upper length. Bur, owing 
CO the height of the land along the edge of the valley of 
the Ganges, this scheme itself presented the difficulty of an 
enormous depth of digging over a very long length. Apart 
from a comparison of engineering merits, which lay, I think, 
in favour of Cantley’s scheme, the fact that this began the 
irrigation of the trace it was meant to water and protect 
against famine at the highest point, whilst the other 
(Cotton's) would have excluded a very large area, was over¬ 
whelmingly in its favour. The other officer called in to 
report on the canal declared, on theoretic principles, that 
the only remedy lay in the somewhat obvious plan of a 
reduction of the volume. As this would diminish the 
amount needed for the two lower branches into which the 
canal divided, it was proposed that Sir Arthur Cotton's 
scheme should be carried out to make up the deficiency as 
a supplementary channel." But there was the difficulty 
of the deep digging, nor were the local canal engineers 
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much in favour of the tveir, The matter remained in 
abeyance. In the meanwhile the officers in chat^ of the 
canal had begun to overcome the difficulties ; the opening 
of the railways had given them command of a better 
material—stone—and the canal went on carrying the supply 
it was declared it could not carry. "The errors in con¬ 
struction had been found to be less serious chan was i^up- 
posed in 11^63-64 " {Deakin). The canal did well in the 
famine of 1868-69, more especially in those sections wliere 
great care had been bestowed on the minor distribution 
channels, a point dwelt on because young officers are apt 
to deem such work petty or needless. This drought took 
place in the kkarif, or autumn season, when there was 
plenty of water In the river Ganges, while the lands above 
were perishing for lack of it On this ground the scheme 
of the supplementary channel was taken up again. The 
officer (n cbaige of the Ganges Canal was directed to 
choose a site for the weit and from this a channel was 
to run CO the bifurcation of the two lower branches. The 
detailed working out of the scheme was placed in my hands. 
From what has been adverted to before, I was aware that 
the conviction was against the practicability, u the need, of 
the scheme, and that all that was expected from its deuiled 
working out was its decent burial. On the other hand, 
there were large tracts with which I was personally 
acquainted which stood greatly In need of Irrigation, had 
suffered grievously in times of famine, and lay outside the 
scope of the Ganges Canal. It seemed to me, therefore, 
that, while carrying out my c^cial instructions, I might try 
and hnd a spot from which to take out a canal which, free 
from the condemnatory deep digging, might supply the 
lower branches, If not at the obviously best point,, the 
bifurcation, elsewhere, and also irrigate the tracts spoken 
of above, and so make safe against famine the whole of the 
Dogb, the great tract between Ganges and Jumna. 

In this 1 was fortunate enough to be able to succeed, 
and to present a scheme on the lines of which the other 
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great canal from the Ganges has been carried out. It is 
agreeable to me to look at the map and think of the lines 
] traced out on it as living, active, working channels. Tiie 
officer into whose hands the after-conduct of the work fell 
said, very handsomely, in his letter to the Government: 
"Allusion is made in my report to the valuable services 
rendered by Mr. Forrest, to whom alone the credit of 
having pointed out the scheme of all others which promises 
to be most successful is due." As shown by me above, 
the generating idea came from Sir Arthur Cotton. 

In the scheme of this canal the laying out and con¬ 
struction of the distribution channels was made an integral 
part of the work. 

The Lower Ganges Canal is taken off from the river 
t^o miles below the head of the Ganges Canal. 

The Agra Canal, also fed by a weir, is taken off from 
the Jumna, on the western side, a little below Delhi, and 
so a little below the point where the other two canals 
from the Jumna, the Eastern and Western, terminate. 

The next three names on the list are those of canals 
which lie immediately on the slope of the Himalaya, and 
derive their supply from streams not snow-fed; they are 
small but interesting works, run in pleasant regions, and 
it affords one a delightful glimpse back into the past to 
recall the connection one had with them all. The works 
down CO this point may be termed the Himalayan Series. 

The remaining works lie in a separate and distinct region, 
south of the Jumna, that of Bundelkhand, They may be 
called the Bundelkhand Series. They consist of a canal 
and some lakes. The rivers here are of a different class 
from the Himalayan ones. They rise in heavy flood in 
the'rains, but run very low at other seasons. The dam at 
the head of the Becwa Canal is meant not only to guide 
and direct the water, but to impound it. It is a very fine 
structure of cut scone, 6o feet high. At full supply the 
Jhansi Lakes cover an area of a .593 acres, and contain 743 
millions of cubic feet; the Hamirpur lakes, 3,593 acres and 
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923 millions of cubic feet; the capacity will be better 
appreciated, perhaps, by writing the numbers in full: 
743,000,000 cubic feet and 923,000,000 cubic feet. 

Before dealing with the table its information has to be 
made complete by the statement that the low return of the 
Rohilkhand Canals was due to exceptional circumstances. 

What does the table teach ? Broadly, plainly, unmis¬ 
takably, the great profitableness of irrigation works ir> a 
suitable region, their unprohubleness in an unsuitable. 
Between one set pf works and the other, what a startling 
difference I When we pass from the Himalayan to the 
Bundelkhand series. In place of large areas irrigated, a high 
irrigating duty, large returns, we have the very reverse. 
The Betwa is the only canal on which there is not a satis¬ 
factory, a large, or very large profit, but a loss. It was 
made on other considerations chan those of profit. It was 
laid down in one of the Famine Commission reports chat 
the people of Bundelkhand had a right to claim the con¬ 
struction of such works, because they paid for the con* 
struction of similar works elsewhere. Surely a contention 
like this cannot hold good ? Is this a principle of universal 
application ? The people of Oudh pay for the construction 
of State irrigation works elsewhere, but they resist their 
introduction into their own province. There can be no 
exact adjustment of claims. Separate tracts share in the 
genera] benefits. Some railways and canals must come 
first. If there is a local claim for works, or for measures 
protective against famine, surely the question is, Of 
what kind shall they be ? Here, in Bundelkhand, the un* 
hesitating answer, some years ago, would have been, '' By 
reduction of land-ux." In considering this question io* 
connection with the Betwa Canal, some further particulars 
with regard to that canal have to be given. In this year 
of utmost demand it irrigated 36,600 acres, the whole 
ojltivated area of the district in which it lies, mainly, being 
^4,000 acres; it cost Rs. 4,374,000; the cost of each 
acre irrigated was Rs. 119; the value of the crops grown 
THIRP SCRIES. VOU XIV. B 
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on each acre was reckoned at Rs. 19 ; the similar figures 
for the Ganges Canal were Rs. 23 and Rs. 37: for the 
Eastern Jumna Canal Rs. 12, and Rs. 42*5* Taking 
in interest charges, the loss on it was Rs. 174,000. Surely 
the people might say that it was hard to have to pay 
Rs. tip an acre for the irrigation of the lands of a handful 
of people—lands on which the value of the crop raised was 
so small; to have had given them a work that indicted on 
them a loss of 1} lakhs of rupees every year. They might 
say that they would rather have had works of large and 
general, not of small and local, benefit—works of cotnmuni. 
cation, roads, bridges across the streams which divide their 
land into narrow, isolated sections. Was it worth while 
spending 43! lakhs of rupees on this amount of famine 
protection ? It is a large sum. Let the map given with 
the Irrigation Revenue Report of the North-West Provinces 
for 1899-1900 be looked at, and it will be seen that, now 
that the railway from Cawnpore runs into the land and the 
Jumna has been bridged, the real famine protective irriga¬ 
tion works for Bundelkhand are the channels of the two 
Ganges Canals which now lie so chick along the north 
bank of the river-works so Productive also. 

The lakes are classed as productive, and are seen to be 
so CO a small extent. If the reader will compare the 
figures showing the contents of the lakes with the areas 
irrigated by them, compare the figures showing the duty on 
them with that on the Ganges Canal, he will, perhaps, be 
surprised. 

The first work I had to design was a reservoir. I entered 
on the work with enthusiasm. I had seen many fine works 
of the kind. There is something very delightful in the 
sight of a lake in the midst of a hot and thirsty land ; there 
is in it a mingling of beauty and beneficence. With surprise, 
as with sorrow, I had to submit the worked-out scheme, 
with all its fine works, with an adverse opinion. That was 
due to the small irrigating power of still water, infrequently 
renewed. I had got together all the information available 
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then, and been surprised to find how small the amount of 
irrigation was from reservoirs of name and fame even. 
Here was the explanation. A great sheet of water, 6 
miles long and i mile wide, 45 feet deep at the dam, 
would keep only an insignificant water-course running 
during the year. Fifteen feet in depth of the wide top 
surface would have to be taken off for evaporation and 
absorption. The laige-looking amount, 31,536,000 cubic 
feet, means only i cubic foot per second for the year. 
There would be something grand in the upholding of that 
45 feet in depth of water ; in the massive embankment, 
the solid yet graceful dam, the long waste weir: works 
very attractive to the engineer. But in such works water 
is dealt with in its most dangerous form, as shown by the 
many disastrous accidents in America and England, in the 
great after expenditure often incurred in India in making 
such works secure. There is the great direct thrust, the 
insidious creep through. These difficulties can be met; but 
if the works so become very costly, the return on them 
will be small. Then these works have the great defect that, 
being dependent on the rainfall, they are apt to fail when 
most needed. The 743 million cubic feet of the Jhansi 
Lakes would represent a very small distribution channel 
of the Ganges Canal. It will be observed that the lakes 
cover larger areas than they irrigate. 

As this matter of reservoirs is an important one in con¬ 
nection with the present call for them, I would bring 
forward some cases from elsewhere. The following are 
extracts from Mr. Deakin’s book with regard to a reservoir 
in the Deccan : ‘'The nature of the work and its magnitude 
are both apparent to the observer on the dam, whose mass, 
rising to a crest of 12 feet wide, curves across the great 
valley, its two outlet towers showing a depth of from 43 
to 38 feet of stored water. The loss in the reservoir itself 
from absorption and evaporation amounted in the year to 
more than 35 per cent, of the 4,207,000 cubic feet avail¬ 
able." Then, as the revenue from all sources, including the 
. B 2 
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supply to a small town, was ^^1,850, the working expenses 
^1,323* the capiul cost ^133,000, “the net return goes 
but a little way towards the payment of interest." In the 
recent years of drought many reservoirs in the Deccan 
ran quite dry. The tank works in Ajmere-Marwara, in 
Northern India, failed altogether—let it be allowed that the 
drought was exceptionally prolonged—and with regard to 
some large ones made there In the famine of 1891-9 3, it is 
stated, in the ofticlal report, that “ from these little or no 
irrigation has ever been possible." In Bundelkhancl arc 
splendid ancient reservoirs, monumental works. But irri¬ 
gation was not their primary purpose; that was to supply 
drinking-water for man and beast, water for domestic 
purposes. The reservoirs are attached to fortified towns 
and fortresses, which without them could not have had an 
existence. They often possess a sacred character. Their 
coolness and pleasantness and adornment count as profits. 

And 1 am not arguing against reservoirs, 'rhurc is 
no general proposition for or against. There are large 
tracts where the conditions are favourable, the lie of the 
land, the character of the soil, of the rainfalWit makes all 
the difference whether the reservoir is filled once in the 
year or ofcener—other tracts where they are not. In Madras 
the former is the case, and more than half the area irrigated 
there in 2899-1900 was from tanks; in the Deccan the 
latter. Let the facts be faced, and the results of costly 
experiments not be ignored but accepted. I protest against 
the cry for tanks, reservoirs, “works of storage” every¬ 
where, which may prove so wasteful—and we need economy 
in India—so detrimental to the cause of irrigation, of famine 
protection. Plainly and directly, I protest against the 
spending of Indian money to tickle English feeling-— 
experimentally, hazardously. 

The capital cost of all the works in the uble was, in 
round numbers, Rs. 90.400,000, on which they gave a 
return of 7 per cent. The total area irrigated was very 
nearly three million acres, of which over one million acres 
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were under wheat, one and a half million acres under other 
food crops. Those are satisfactory results. They have 
been achieved by hard work and personal self-devotion. 
With regard to the canal engineers, Mr. Deakin, in his 
book, speaks of their " high character and great ability” ; 
“their physical trials" in the “weary, wasting, feverish" 
periods of the year; their “enormous responsibilities"; 
their “bold and brilliant engineering"; bears this most 
honourable testimony: "The public spirit, incorruptible 
integrity, and tenderness to natives exhibited by most 
officers is highly creditable to them and to their country." 

Mention having been made of the difficulties connected 
with the first opening of the Ganges Canal, it has to be 
pointed out that for the past forty years this great artificial 
river, with its passage through, and over, and under great 
torrents, its great “Falls," has been kept running almost 
continuously through nearly the whole of every year, 
through all periods of demand. Nothing could speak 
more eloquently for original construction and subsequent 
management. 

The income of the works Is not derived from irrigation 
alone, The revenue from all sources ts given in the 
following table for all the works together, and for the 
Ganges Canal separately; 


SotirM of Income. 

All the Wprks, 

Oangei Caael, 

Irrigation . 

Wmer-powet. 

Plantations. 

Navigation. 

Miscalfaneous . 

Rupee a. 

9 J, © 5,000 

85,©oo 

9,01,©00 
16,00© 
$6,0oo 

lUpM*. 

4a, 77 ,©00 

88,000 

6,300 

93,300 

Totals . 

9^75.000 

44.37.^0® 


The income is gross, and given in round numbers. 

A glance at the first two items indicates the present 
industcial condition of India, the condition it is so desirable 
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CO alter_the enormous preponderance of agriculture over 

manufactures. Here in the midst of the land is an amount 
of power that might work many a factory going to waste 
unused. It is difficult to say what the value of it might 
not be if the tract in which it runs to waste began to 
resemble, In a distant degree even, those manufacturing 
districts of England from which it gets the goods It might 
make on the spot. The Government could not enter into 
general commercial enterprises in order to utilize it, but 
it could do so in the manufacture of its owji scores. The 
advantage of making these in India so as to save on the 
cost of remittances to England has long been recognised, 
The force which in the past has been the source of great 
expenditure and little profit may in the future become one 
of great profit too. On the Ganges Canal the amount of that 
force is very great; the expenditure due to it has been very 
great, and the table shows how small the returns. The 
power has been utilized only in the working of tlour»mllls. 
These in the past were made and maintained, for good 
reasons, of the simplest type possible. But India has passed 
into a new condition, Flour»mills of the best European 
model have been erected there now. As everywhere, and 
ever, in the Ease, there has always been a great demand in 
India for fine wheat-flour, a demand which ia now increasing 
and extending, while the export of wheat-flour has doubled 
itself within the past six years. I do not think the erection 
of new mills of a superior class should be undertaken by 
the Canal itself, but there seems a very fine opening here 
for private enterprise. 

Fine avenues and plantations of trees extend along the 
main canals for hundreds of miles, and, with the broad, 
flowing streams between, form a delightful and refreshing 
feature in the landscape, and trees and water together must 
tend to ameliorate the conditions of the climate. Originally. 
the growing of timber trees was chiefly attended to; but 
when in charge of the Ganges Canal and called upon for 
a special report on the subject, the following points pre- 
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senced themselves: (i) That on the made soil and in the 
close proximity to water the timber trees had often too 
quick a growth for soundness. (2) That in the case of 
trees for fuel such quick growth was an advantage. (3) That 
owing to the closing of the Government foresu and the 
great demand for brick-burning, the cost of fuel pressed 
heavily on the poorer classes in the towns. (4) That the 
great want of the land was that of manure, owing to the 
cattle* droppings which would have supplied it best, both in 
quantity and quality, being burnt for fuel, so that the supply 
of wood fuel was a matter of the greatest importance, more 
especially in tracts watered by the canals, which enabled 
the belter class of crops to'be grown. {5) That the returns 
from timber were prospective, those from fuel immediate, 
and it was as well for the canal to show good returns as 
soon as possible. It was recommended, therefore, that the 
growing of fuel should be taken up more largely and 
systematically, and one bank of the canal be devoted wholly 
to that purpose. It will be observed that the revenue from 
plantations now stands second on the list 

The income from navigation is very small, and, as it does 
not cover the charges, the work is carried on at a loss. I 
have said before that the difficulty of combining navigation 
with irrigation where the natural conditions were not favour¬ 
able had been put to proof on the Ganges Canal, and that 
on it the income from the former was a very small fraction 
of that from the latter. Let the reader compare the figures. 
Let him do so; let him consider further how greatly the 
canal has added to the prosperity of the people during 
the past thirty years; how it has been the mainstay of the 
land in two great famines. Then let him ponder the 
fact that Lord Ellenborough, as Governor-General of India, 
ordered that this canal was to be " primarily for naviga¬ 
tion, not irrigation,’’ and that "only such water should be 
applied to the latter object as was not required for the 
former." 

This concludes the review of the i^orks; but there are 
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two other points I wish to dwell on. It has been shown 
that drainage has received attention from the canal 
engineers from a very early period; interference with It 
avoided on new'works, remedied on old ones, so far as the 
provision of funds allowed. Many lai^e separate drainage 
works have been carried out, bringing laigfe new areas 
under cultivation and irrigation. But the interference with 
drainage by the people has not been dealt with. This 
exists on a large scale. Before the construction of the canals 
the irrigation of the Doftb was carried on by means of 
wells, and of tanks formed by throwing earthen dams across 
the natural drainage lines. These dams have often risen 
up into great mounds, on which stand villages and fortresses. 
They then form a conspicuous feature in the landscape. 
But those only who have had occasion to study the face of 
the country closely are aware of the extent to which the 
practice prevails. It has produced a great confusion in the 
drainage, turning it from its natural courses—produced 
waterlogging, malarious ness, it may be the destructive 
saline efHorescence known as rek. I have seen the water 
dammed back over large areas to water small ones. The 
great village-crowned mounds cannot be removed. With 
regard to the far more numerous smaller dams it has to be 
said, on the one hand, that if It is held that public irrigation 
works should not be allowed to obstruct the natural drainage, 
produce marshes, it would seem that private ones should 
not be allowed to do so either; on the other, that they have 
become part and parcel of the agricultural economy, chat 
where they supply the only means of irrigation the evils 
must be balanced against that advantage. But where there 
are canal channels to provide Irrigation in a better way the 
question assumes another aspect. The irrigation from the 
tanks being always " lift,” the canal irrigation need not 
i^ways be more expensive; there is its greater quickness of 
watering and its certainty, especially in dry years; there is 
the advantage to health by the substitution of running 
water for stagnant; there is, as direct pecuniary gain, the 
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obtaining of a larger area for cultivation- \ would commend 
this subject to careful consideration. 

The other matter is the getting of a larger produce from 
the land, not by extension, but intension ; not by increasing 
the area of cultivation, but obtaining a la^er return from 
that which exists. There is one way in which that may come 
about, to which 1 have never seen allusion made. Move 
about in the country where you will, you see no mansions, 
farms, or cottages, as in England; the agricultural popu¬ 
lation is wholly, landlord and tenant, gathered together in 
the villages. For the lands of every village the village is 
the labour-centre, the manure-centre, the water-centre; 
there is the tank, the best wells. Round it lies, conse¬ 
quently, the sone of greatest fertility, There are three 
such sones, separately named and classified, separately 
valued and assessed: that innermost zone, a middle zone, 
and the outermost. In some places the figures 10, 7^, and 
5^ would represent the relative degrees of value, of fertility. 
Here seems room for agricultural development. More 
labour and manure would make the two outer zones more 
fertile. Will these be better diffused ? Shall we ever have 
farmhouses ? I watched for years for any movement of 
that kind in the Do 4 b; but it had not come in my time. 
The old arrangement has subsisted for ages—the village 
community is one of the oldest and strongest institutions (n 
India—is deeply grounded in the social conditions and 
relations, in the character, of the people. As in England 
the scattered habitations indicate not only long ages of 
peace, but a bold people, so in India the close gathering 
into villages, often fortified, indicates the reverse. Then it 
has to be remembered that mud walls and a thatch roof do 
not represent a very defensible tenement; that, owing to 
the natural features of the land, cattle-lifting is very 
common; and that the Indian peasant has all his specie, 
as ocher wealth, in the house with him, buried under the 
f^oor, or in the shape of gold and silver ornaments on his 
wife and children. He does not care to live solitary. I 
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watched, likewise, for a movement which I thought might 
precede the ocher—the formation of small, new hamlets. 
This did take place sometimes, but it was due to special 
causes—the cutting in two of the lands of a village by a 
railway or canal, for instance—not to the general working 
of the new condition of things due to our rule. On the 
other hand, the canal irrigation is a very potent agent. Its 
appearance in the middle or outermost zone means the 
cultivation of the better crops there, the flow of manure and 
labour to the spot. The bullocks, released from drawing 
water from the wells, are put to use in bringing the manure. 
The cultivation in the poorer zone is improved, though not 
to the full extent it might be. And I write of some years 
back, and the spreading out of the population in canal 
discricta may have begun, The cultivator has become more 
self-reliant, In any case where the canal channels pass 
through the lands furthest from the village every care 
should be taken to make the communication between them 
and the village easy and free. Additional bridges across 
the canal channels should not be grudged. Returns from 
higher-paying crops will soon cover their cost. 

About new works. Two other canals are projected in 
Bundelkhand. 1 have no detailed information with regard 
to them, but I would urge that the points dwelt on above 
with reference to the Becwa Canal should be considered in 
connection with them. Lying in the same region, derived 
from rivers of the same class, they would probably resemble 
it in being costly and unprofitable. Should they also lead 
to an annual loss of ij lakhs of rupees each, then we 
should have a small amount of annual irrigation, of famine 
protection, obtained at an annual loss of 3I lakhs of rupees, 
the profits of the whole system of works reduced. Would 
such expenditure be right It should always be borne in 
mind that when works are constructed avowedly without 
hope of profit, the great motive for economy of construction 
is removed. Present indications and past experience all 
tend Co show that for cool and balanced judgment and safe- 
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guarding of the public funds Irrigation projects should be 
considered after years of heavy rainfall, drainage schemes 
after a drought. There seems no thought of the latter 
just now. 

A reference to the first table, a comparison of the “ Return 
per cent." and the “ Duty per cubic foot" of the Ganges 
Canal and Lower Ganges Canal with that of the Eastern 
Jumna Canal will show what room there is for expansion 
on the two Ganges Canals, especially the Lower, even 
though the return of 27 per cent, be one they cannot be 
expected, for various reasons, to reach to. This expansion 
is the work here now, The money spent on it will be as 
well spent as on any new work, and it will be more 
profitable—more famine protective—for Bundelkhand than 
any money spent there on similar works. 

In the great conjoint province of Oadh there are at 
present no works of irrigation such as those dealt with 
above. This fine fertile tract, with large, snow-fed rivers 
running through it, would seem to present the very field for 
such works. After the famine of i86o-6i the preparation 
of a large irrigation scheme for it was taken in hand. 
Plans and estimates were drawn out. The scheme seems 
to have been of coo large and general a character, a line 
having been run down the whole length of each of the 
tracts between the various rivers, though their upper 
portions lie on the Himalayan slopes, their lower ends in 
contact with Bengal. Whatever the reasons for it, I pre¬ 
sume the scheme, notwithstanding the cost of its preparation, 
has been definitely abandoned, as the dotted lines of its 
channels no longer appear on the map; most other schemes 
of this character have afforded their projector the reward of 
being carried out—if no other. One objection to it was the 
cost. There was also a strong opposition to the scheme on 
the score chat the existing irrigation from wells and tanks 
was amply sufficient, that the introduction of more water 
was more likely to do harm than good. When, in the 
recent famine, many pans of the province were seriously 
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affected, a smaller and more local and less costly project 
was prepared- But with regard to it, too, the objections 
cited above seem to have prevailed. They are objections 
not to be regarded lightly. But it is a large tract, with 
varied characteristics; here, again, it would seem there 
ought to be no general proposition—canals everywhere or 
canals nowhere. It is a matter for inquiry. To what 
extent is the opposition of the people—that is, of the great 
landlords—due to a dislike of a disturbance of existing 
arrangements, to a dislike of a new thing, to the appearance 
upon their lands of a new official agency, to the fear of a 
higher assessment ? To what extent is the existing irriga¬ 
tion an interference with drainage ? Those who talk, or 
write, of not allowing a drop of water to run wasted to the 
sea foigec that the stoppage of it means a stoppage of 
drainage. It means the production of the evils dwelt on 
by Lord Salisbury—injury to the land, injury to the health 
of the people. It means the covering of the land with 
stagnant pools. A system of clear drainage lines and 
running rills of water would be better than that What 
is wanted here is inquiry; that the hydrography of the 
tract should, in Lord Cur2on’s words, ''be scientifically 
considered and mathematically laid down.” j 

In Oudh, as in Bundelkhand and the Do&b, the various 
rivers and drainage channels run long courses not far 
removed from one another, and so divide the land into long, 
narroNv sections, which they tend to confine and isolate, and 
so prevent their full agricultural development and expose 
them to famine. Lateral communications, the bridging of 
these streams, may possibly be the great want here. It is 
obvious chat if a railway runs down one of these sections, 
which Is cut off from the similar sections on either side by 
such streams, the establishment of full communication with 
them would triple the benefit of the railway. 

I nay be permitted to make some observations with regard 
Co other spheres of irrigation which have occurred to me 
when reading their last irrigation reports. In Bengal it 
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is possible that the full development of the irrigation on 
the Sone Canal has been prevented by the fact of so 
enormous a proportion of the distribution channels, i>400 
out of 1,600 miles, having been made by the cultivators 
themselves. In Madras drainage works seem wanted, 
and a more harmonious working of the Irrigation and 
Revenue Departments. In Bombay. Sind, and not the 
Deccan, appears to present the great field for future irriga¬ 
tion operations. The Deccan suffers from the fundamental 
difhcuhies of an infertile soil and a precarious rainfall, evils 
of fortune which the inhabitants remedied irt the old days 
by levying contributions on more favoured tracts, and 
turning the difhculr, rugged nature of their own land into 
an asset. As quoted already, the Famine Commission of 
1898 laid it down that in the Deccan not waterworks but 
railways were more likely to be immediately profitable," 
and " should have first attention." Sir Colin Scott* 
MoncrielT^ the bead of the Irrigation Commission, brought 
his Indian experience to bear with remarkable effect on the 
valley of the Nile> and now his Egyptian experience might 
be brought to bear with as great advantage on the valley 
of the Indus. The Punjab, with the continued utilization 
of the water of its splendid river system, the bold and 
successful application of it to the reclamation and popu* 
lating of great waste, uninhabited tracts, is likely soon to 
present one of the greatest helds of irrigation in India. 
But the Indus still rolls down a vast, unused supply to the 
ocean. Both in the Punjab and in Sind there seems a 
great opening for the conversion of inundation canals into 
perennial. 

We have come down from 2875 to 1902- In their 
“estimate of relative values" Lord Salisbury and Sir 
Arthur Cotton were both right and wrong. Canals and 
railways both now pay, make a large direct return to the 
State, and add to its revenues. The canals reached Lord 
Salisbury’s “desired result of a clean balance-sheet” some 
years ago. The railways attained to the same happy point 
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in 1900, when they yielded a clear surplus of 8} lakhs of 
rupees, which has much increased since. Of the canals it is 
expected chat soon “the net direct financial profit” on them 
will be “sufficient to meet two-thirds of the whole estimated 
cost of famine.” Let not chat surplus be turned into an 
adverse balance by the construction of glorifying, but not 
paying, works. 
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VALUE OF WATER IN INDIA. 

By General J. F. Fischer, R.E. 

As this subject is now receiving considerable attention in 
England In connection with the famines, which have so 
afflicted this country, and of late more frequently than in 
any former years of which we liave any authentic records, 
I pui^ose In this article to show how important it is to 
secure as good a water-supply as possible for India, not 
only to prevent famines, but to enable the people to carry 
on their industries profitably, and thus be enabled to 
contribute securely to the maintenance of the Government 
revenue. 

In a recent lecture in London, Sir William Lee Warner, 
no mean authority on Indian affairs, is reported to have 
said: “ The Irrigation Department is the means of 
learning the ways of our Indian administration, that it is 
the stay of Indian finance, and a potent political and moral 
force." Such being the case, it is dilflcult to understand 
why the views and opinions of the late Sir Arthur Cotton, 
R.E., met with such determined opposition in England 
from the highest offlcials connected with Indian affairs; for 
he had proved by his life's work bow much this country 
was beneflted by the hydraulic works he had kins^lj 
instituted and carried out under his own supervision. And 
In India he was universally admitted to be the highest 
authority in hydraulic works, and to blame him now, 
because some works he had projected, which were carried 
out by engineers who had never served under him and 
who knew nothing of the principles on which Sir Arthur 
worked, seems, to say the least about the in alter, hardly 
fair towards an officer whose single aim in life was to serve 
her late Majesty’s Government in India most faithfully, and 
to promote the welfare and prosperity of the population to 
the otmost of his ability and experience. 
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As ic hits been publicly alleged that India possesses a 
good and sufficient water-supply for all purposes, and that, 
therefore, there is no need to develop this largely, let us 
see what has been done in this matter approximately on 
the authority of the present Governor-General and Viceroy 
of India, Lord Curzon, who, soon after taking office, stated 
that the extent of land Irrigated in India was 19,000,000 of 
acres, and that, by a carefully prepared estimate which had 
been furnished to him, It was Impossible to extend irriga¬ 
tion to more than 3,000,000 of acres. It is nuch to be 
regretted his lordship did not give the data on which this 
estimate was arrived at, but we can examine it In a general 
way, in this manner, and see if it Is at all near the mark. 

1 ndia contains about i, 700,000 square miles, or 1 ,oSS,ooo,ooo 
acres of land, and, according to the above estimate, it is 
only possible to irrigate about one*hftieth of this enormous 
area from the great rivers i^owing through all this territory I 
Now, if only 13 inches of rainfall runso^ one square mile of 
land, and is properly stored in good reservoirs, the yield is 
upwards of 1,000,000 cubic yards of water, quite sufficient 
CO irrigate 100 acres of paddy culcivacion, or i70,ooo>ooo 
acres In all India, instead of the 33,000,000 Lord Curzon 
supposes it possible to irrigate. 

That something more than this is quite possible we will 
proceed to show from the data and observations so carefully 
roistered by Sir Alexander Binnte, C.E., in the Nagpore 
Water Works, which he established In 1870-74, and his 
data are fully confirmed by the records of the Godavery 
Anikut for fifty years, showing the quantities of water 
running to waste into the sea over chat weir every year 
without fail- Sir Alexander was quite satisfied that from a 
catchment area so small as 6*6 square miles In the pliins of 
Nagpore, having an average rainfall of 4073 inches in the 
year, It was possible to store enough water to irrigate about 
170 acres per square mile; as the drainage area of the whole 
Godavery basin is upwards of 100,000 square miles, ic is, 
then, quite possible to irrigate some 17,000,000 of acres in 
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that one basin alone. As the rainfall in the Western 
Ghats and on the Vindia range of hills in the Central 
Provinces Is considerably more than in the plains of 
Nagpore, and the laig;er tributaries of the Godavery River 
all receive their water from these hills, it Is quite evident 
that upwards of 20,000,000 acres of land might be Irrigated 
in this province alone by properly constructed reservoirs, 
and that such works should have been established years 
ago is quite apparent from the following remarks of 
Sir A. Binnie: " He agreed with Sir George Campbell as 
to the necessity for the construction of large reservoirs 
in India, and with General Cotton as to their perfect 
ftasihiliiy. Nor was it from any fault of the engineers in 
India that they were not constructed within the last few 
years in a comparatively small district like that of the 
Centra! Provinces. He knew of two irrigation projects, 
both depending for their supply on large irrigation 
reservoirs. These had been sent up to the Government of 
India, but they were still unsanctioned/' 

This warning was given in 1S74, and up to this date 
nothing has been done in those provinces towards establish* 
ing reservoirs of any sort or kind, and the consequences we 
have in the last report of the Chief Commissioner on the 
recent famines in them. There has been a loss of land 
revenue, amounting to 77 lacs of rupees, the losses to the 
ryots in the value of crops and live stock cannot be 
estimated at less than 308 lacs of rupees, and the outlay 
on famine relief works has been 450 lacs of rupees, making 
a total of 825 lacs of rupees of dead loss to the country, 
without taking into account any Interest charges or the out¬ 
lay on the railways which traverse those provinces. The 
loss of human life is given as 1,000,000; what numbers of 
cattle were lost is not stated, but the above is quite suf¬ 
ficient to show “that the principal stay of Indian finance"— 
irrigation—has never been properly attended to In that part 
of India at all events; and there is no evidence to show 
that any other parts of this country have been better 
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provided with proper means of irrigation. So little has 
been done In India towards storing water in reservoirs on 
any large scale, that it is impossible to give even an 
approximate estimate of the probable cost. The Godavery 
and Kistna Anikut works have cost about Rs. i8 per 
acre for irrigation and navigation, Supposing the cost of 
storing water in the upper basins of rivers amounts to 
Rs. 40 per acre, and a water-rate of Rs. 3 per acre were 
realised, the return would be 7i per cent.; this moderate 
return would be far better than Incurring such great losses 
as those of the Central Provinces. If only 10,000,000 
acres of land had been provided with proper means of 
irrigation, for which there is an abundant water-supply 
always available in those provinces, not only would the 
Government revenue have been placed on a secure and 
sound basis, but the frightful loss of life of man and beast 
would certainly have been avoided, whilst the surplu.s water 
from all this irrigation must find its way into the main 
drainage of the Godavery basln» and keep that river 
navigable for about 500 miles inland throughout the year, 
and finally all this stored water would reach the Goda^wy 
Anikut, and afford most abundant means for irrigatitm; 
the Della in the hot weather, where it is so much needed- 
1 am of opinion that the great reason why sugar-cane is 
not more extensively cultivated in this Delta is because the 
water-supply is so very fluctuating in the dry months of the 
year. Like the Nile, there is an abundance of water in the 
Godavery River from the middle of June to the middle of 
December in every year for the ordinary paddy cultivation, 
but afterwards the supply begins to fail, and in seasons of 
bad rainfall the failure is almost total. Now, the sugar¬ 
cane in India requires a good supply of water for ten 
months in the year, and in the existing state of affairs, 
without any reservoirs on the upper basins of the river, the 
ryot has no assurance that he will be able to mature his 
crop of sugar-cane. The expenses of cultivation are heavy, 
and it is, therefore, no wonder very few will enter into 
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such a speculation, when they are quite sure of raising a 
good crop of rice in six months, chough the profits are less. 
There is nothing in the soil or climate to prevent the cane 
being ]atg;ely cultivated, if only che water-supply were 
secure, so, then, I cannot but think the reason why the 
people do not cultivate this cane abundantly is the same 
here as it is all over India. Nothing whatever has been 
done, up to dace, to secure a proper water'Supply for this 
country, so chat its chief industry, agriculture, can be 
carried on economically and pro^tably. In my experience 
of fifty years in India, \ have always found the ryot quite 
willing to pay for the water when 1 had secured the supply 
to him. In che Bellnry district, where the rainfall is most 
fluctuating, by an outlay of about 3^ lacs of rupees in three 
years in repairing and improving the old Irrigation works, 
in which the people always most willingly co-operated, we 
increased che area of irrigation by about do,000 acres, and 
the ryots readily agreed to pay Rs. 5 per acre as a water- 
rate, so the outlay was all recovered in a short time. I 
never paid any attention whatever to the complaints about 
the ryoc not taking the water; my only reply to all this was. 

You do not take care to see that the ryot is securely and 
regularly supplied with the water, and che fault is yours, 
and not with him at all.*' 

A brief account of the Godavery works will, perhaps, 
enable the English reader to understand what can be done 
by irrigation for che people of this country. This district 
had been desolated by famines when it came into che posses^ 
sion of the British Government, and for several years after¬ 
wards. its revenue, which had been nearly Rs. 26,92,000 in 
1833-34, had fallen to about Rs. 17,26,000 in 1843-44, and 
there was no probability of Its ever improving, for the 
people were flying che country when Sir A. Cotton was 
called upon by the Government to see if something could 
not be done with its noble river to improve matters, in the 
same way he had done for the Tanjore district on the 
Cauvery River. His proposals were approved of, and the 
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Anikut works were sanctioned for execution early In 
1847. 

It is unnecessary to go into details about their construc¬ 
tion and execution ; suffice it to say that since the introduc¬ 
tion of an admirable system of irrigation, the district has 
brightened and revived. Famine is unknown. The people 
are prosperous and contented. Its revenue has expanded, 
and is more elastic than ever, and its population has 
quadrupled since 1842. The cost of the works has been 
about ij million sterling, but it is impossible to judge of 
their value and importance from the revenue accounts, as 
the board of Revenue, Madras, in 1850 would not allow a 
water-rate to be levied till a revenue survey and settlement 
had been carried out, and this was not accomplished for over 
fifteen years, and then the water-rate was fixed as low as 
possible for such an abundant water-supply so us to depreciate 
the project as much as possible. We can form some Idea 
of the value of these works from the fact that there is now 
upwards of 700,000 acres of land irrigated without fail 
every year, and the money value of this produce to the 
people is estimated to be 175 lacs of rupees a year. 

This real estate has a saleable value of upwards of 35 
million sterling, at the rate of ^^50 per acre, which is a 
moderate estimate for such well-irrigated land in India. 
Over 300 million sterling has been spent on the railways 
in India, and they have not increased the value of real 
estate by a single farthing. The revenue from stamps in 
the Godavery district has increased over 3,000 per cent, in 
the last fifty years, showing very clearly how enormously 
the industrial occupations and commercial enterprise of the 
people have been promoted by a good system of hydraulic 
works. 

During the same time it is publicly admitted that the 
railways have established no new industries in India, the 
goods traffic is extremely small, and the passenger traffic, 
amongst a population seven times larger than that of the 
United Kingdom, is the most trifling and insignificant in 
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the world ; it is no wonder, then, these works have done 
nothing towards developing trade or traffic in India. 
Amongst the many grievances of the Ultlanders in South 
Africa, the heavy cost of railway transport was most 
insisted upon. What a burden this is on a country like 
India can be easily estimated from the following figures: 
(n the United States of America the revenue from goods 
traffic is earned at the rate of about is. a ton a year. In 
the United Kingdom the rate i$ about 2S. 6d. a con a year, 
and in India the rate is about iss. a ton a year, so that 
besides burdening this country with a debt of over 300 
million sterling, and a chronic deficit in all its budgets, 
India has to pay this enormous tax to support the railway 
system, which cannot by any possibility prevent famines 
occurring- When It is pretended chat railways have been 
of the greatest use in times of famines in carrying food to 
the districts so affiicced, it must be remembered they are 
paid for all this work out of the public taxes, and the 
charitable contributions sent to India from all parts of the 
Empire; the revenues thus obtained cannot by any possi¬ 
bility promote or develop any industries whatever, and 
hence it (s that the accumulation of capital in India has been 
so prevented since these works were established here that 
the baaaar rates for lending money have more than doubled 
in the last hfty years, and the income of the population has 
been diminished in proportion, except In such districts as 
the Godavery, Tanjore, etc., where the Sowcars have been 
almost abolished by a good system of irrigation, by which 
the people are enabled to carry on their industries without 
having recourse to these usurers, by whom the ryot is 
ground (o the dust; and until the Government alter this 
policy, and provide the people with the only means by 
which they can by any possibility carry on their agriculture 
securely, there is no hope for India, and England may look 
to have this country as an Intolerable burden on her hands. 

The Godavery River Is no doubt a large one, but in 
comparison with such rivers as the Indus and the Ganges, 
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and above all the Brahmaputra, the great rivers of India, it 
is a very insignificant stream. The little that has been done 
for the Godavery shows how good results can be easily 
secured in India, by a good water-supply, if maintained by 
large reservoirs, as Sir George Campbell pointed out thirty 
years ago; but not a single reservoir of any capacity has 
yet been constructed in India by the British Government. 
The physical characteristics of most of the rivers in India 
are much the same as those of the Nile : they begin to rise 
in floods In June by the rains of the south-west monsoon, and 
are affected more or less by the rains of the north-east mon¬ 
soon ; In general there is abundance of water in all the large 
rivers from June to December, as in the Nile; afterwards 
the rivers fall very rapidly, and the supply in them cannot be 
relied on, as it varies with the rainfall of the season. This 
was at once recognised in Egypt by the Government, and 
large storage reservoirs are now being constructed on the Nile 
and its tribuiaries, to moderate heavy floods and to establish 
a more certain supply of water throughout the year to the 
Delta as well as the uplands. In India, however, this has 
been to all intents and purposes prohibited by His Majesty's 
Government, and It has been declared in Parliament that 
India shall not have a wholesale water-supply, but the 
railway system shall be continued as heretofore. Under 
these circumstances, it is very strange to find the Chambers 
of Commerce at home arc assured that India has always 
possessed a good system of irrigation, and this has been 
and is now being encouraged by the Government of India, 
whereas not a single river in the country has been properly 
attended to, none have been provided with storage reser¬ 
voirs, and all the reports from the several provinces show 
very clearly that no proper data have yet been collected, on 
which any good system of hydraulic works can be success¬ 
fully established. These reports in general only exhibit 
the extent of land irrigated in certain villages, and they are 
compiled apparently by Caicherry or Baboo Goomashtas, 
from the common village records; there is nothing in them 
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to show that any attention whatever has been paid to a 
proper registration of the rainfall, and to divide this into 
periods of the year according to season ; the maximum and 
minimum rainfall in the several basins do not appear to 
have been at all carefully observed, so as to be able to 
arrive at any fair average; the exceedingly fluctuating 
character of the rainfall In the tropics is never noticed, for 
it is this which shows, more than anything else, the absolute 
necessity for constructing large storage reservoirs in this 
country ; the run-off has never yet been properly observed, 
though it varies most enormously in every drainage basin ; 
the losses by evaporation and percolation have not been 
registered in any satisfactory manner for all parts of the 
country; and as to preventing waste in the use of water, 
no attempts have yet been made in India to establish this. 
What little attention is paid to this all-important subject is 
quite apparent from the following figures : In the Godavery 
district i cubic foot per second irrigates about acres 
of land; in the Kistna district this is said to be as high 
as 90 acres per cubic foot of flow; but in the Tanjore 
district this quantity of water irrigates only aerts ; so it 
is very easy to form an idea of the frightful waste of water 
now prevailing in India by such a haphazard system of 
revenue management since the mainstay of Indian finance 
is attended to in this manner. Another instance can be 
given: During the last twenty years some 60 lacs of 
rupees have been spent on the tank restoration scheme in 
Madras. In the reports there is absolutely nothing to show 
how the tanks have been improved, if any increased area 
has been brought under irrigation, if any proper r^isiracion 
of catchment areas, rainfall run off, losses by evaporation 
and percolation, have been mainlarncd. Nowhere is it 
exhibited in any of those annual reports what quantity of 
water is required to be scored for an acre of land and what 
quantity runs off to waste; the cost of establishment is 
not even notl ced. An d such a system of loose ad minis tration 
is declared to be quite perfect and faultless, and India 
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requires nothing better. There Is not a shadow of a doubt 
that fully half or more of the available rainfall of the 
country is utterly wasted by what is called " a potent 
political and moral force.*’ 

So far as the Madras Presidency is concerned, then, the 
words of the Famine Commissioners are as applicable to it 
as they were when written twenty years ago. and little or 
nothing has been done to promote irrigation since Sir 
A. Cotton left India. As regards the Kurnool-Cuddapah 
canal, that officer cannot by any possibility be held re« 
sponsible for its utter failure; he certainly did project those 
works, but after his departure his Ideas were sec aside 
altogether, and no one connected with him was allowed 
to have anything to do with the works. The engineers who 
advised and carried out the works on their own ideas, and 
totally failed to grasp Sir Arthur’s project, are evidently 
responsible for this deplorable failure, and by their fruits 
they must be judged ; and it is very discreditable that any 
attempts should have been made to cast the blame of such 
doings on an officer whose professional capacity had been 
so well proved and established. It cannot be said, with 
any truth, that the failure of irrigation in Madras is due to 
over-assessment In the adjacent Province of Mysore, in 
a season of great scarcity, the water-rate realised by the 
native rulers from their old unimproved tanks and channels 
was Rs. 4 per acre, which is about 30 per cent, higher than 
under the British Government; and for dry lands the race 
was 15J annas per acre, which is 50 per cent higher than 
the average obtained in Madras. The Dewans In Native 
States do not allow their Tab slid ars and subordinates to 
make remissions on every sort and kind of pretence, and 
share these with the ryots; under the English rule, as sure 
as a good and abundant water-supply is secured for the 
people, these underlings of the Revenue Department go in 
for any amount of remissions, and this is the chief cause 
why the returns from irrigation in India are so trifling to 
the Government. If in Mysore the people can afford to 
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pay over 300 per cent, increase of assessment for the 
benefits of a very precarious water-supply in seasons of 
^eat scarcity, it is perfectly absurd to grant any remissions 
whatever for such an abundant water-supply as is afforded 
in the Delta districts of Madras. 

The Madras Presidency is divided into twenty-two 
districts, which yield a land revenue of about 550 lacs of 
rupees a year; on an average of this sum, three Delta 
districts yield about 180 lacs of rupees, or 32 per cent. 
Their areas are about one-seventh of the whole Presidency, 
and their population about one-seventh of the same, and 
it is admitted on all hands they are the most prosperous 
of all the districts in Madras. The irrigation works which 
maintain this prosperity were all constructed under the 
personal supervision of the late Sir A. Cotton, and yet, 
after he left India he Is blamed for the failure of irriga¬ 
tion works in Madras, when all his experience and in¬ 
structions were set aside, and the works were carried on by 
engineers who persisted in constructing them on MsrVown 
notions, and have proved their total incompetency by the 
utter failure of their operations, and so have left the whole 
Presidency exposed to all the horrors of famines. And it 
is most lamentable to think even of Englishmen thus casting 
blame on a single man, whose whole life had been devoted 
to the service and improvement of this country. Of the great 
rivers of India, which drain off the rainfall from about 
two-thirds of the area of the whole country, and all take 
their rise amongst the most stupendous mountain range of 
the world, the Himalayas, covered with eternal snow, it 
cannot be said that anything whatever has been done for 
them, though most abundantly supplied with water through¬ 
out the year by the melting of the snow in the hot weather, 
which acts as a natural reservoir to maintain a regular flow 
of water in these rivers. From the Indus some canals 
have been taken out, but as these are not furnished with 
proper regulating head works, the supply of water in 
them Is very fluctuating. During the river floods the country 
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is overflowed with water» endangering the works and the 
crops under the canals, and when the water is low in the 
river the supply in the canals is very insufficient, and the 
crops cannot be matured. The main stream of the river 
has never been brought into any proper regimen, and it 
wanders at will, destroying the banks, etc. 

From the Upper Ganges a large canal has been taken 
out for irrigation purposes, but this has not been again 
connected with the main stream whence this is navigable 
to the sea, so the country has not been provided with the 
advantages of intercourse with the commerce of the world. 
In Lower Bengal the permanent settlement prevails, and 
thus a Delta, as large almost as that of the Nile, is 
deprived of all the benefits of irrigation, and this great 
river conveys its abundant supply of water almost uselessly 
to the sea, and will do so till Parliament repeals this most 
obnoxious land settlement, which was made entirely for the 
benefit of the landlords and the ruin of the people, without 
any regard for the interests of the State. The Brahma¬ 
putra is perhaps the finest of all the rivers in India; 
it is estimated to discharge six times the volume of water 
conveyed by the Ganges, and runs through one of the 
most fertile valleys in the world, but not a pint of water is 
taken out of it for general purposes of improving the land. 
It requires to be embanked almost throughout to prevent 
the destruction of its banks, and to keep the main channel 
navigable; its bar at Chittagong requires to be deepened, to 
allow ocean-going steamers to pass into the river, where 
there is room enough for all the shipping of the world to 
anchor safely in. If, then, the Irrigation Department is the 
best means of learning what the administration of India 
has been doing for more than a century, we have only to 
compare this with what has been done in Egypt in less than 
twenty years, under very similar physical conditions, to see 
of what an utter failure the whole system of administration 
this country has been. 

The following is reported to be the exact words lately 
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used by Lord Cromer: “ 1 have no hesitation in saying 
chat, had it not been for the labours of the eminent hydraulic 
engineers who, for the last seventeen years, have placed 
their services at the disposal of the Egyptian Government, 
the most skilfulfinancial gtddance would not have availed 
both to place the Egyptian Treasury in a position of assured 
solvency^ and to meet in any adequate degree the constant 
demands which are the necessary accompaniment of a 
policy of reform. The solid value of their services are as 
cordially acknowledged by the most ignorant cultivator as 
by the larger land-owners and the cotton merchants.'* 

No greater condemnation of the policy pursued towards 
India in depriving this country of all good hydraulic works, 
and running Into reckless indebtedness for the railway 
system, can possibly be found i whilst the Egyptian finances 
have been placed in a position “ of assured solvency,” the 
Indian finances have been only just saved from bankruptcy 
by windfalls, as admitted by the Viceroy himself, and the 
whole country is just as exposed to famines as it ever was, 
and Its trade and traffic are in the most unsatisfactory 
condition, whilst those of Egypt are progressing “ by leaps 
and bounds.” 

To give so(ne Idea of the hopeless ignorance, poverty, 
and misery in which the population of India are now 
existing, it is only necessary to consider the revenue yielded 
by them to the post-offices and telegraphs, and compare 
this with that obtained from the same sources in the United 
Kingdom. In the latter the population is only about one- 
seventh of that existing in India, and they pay over 8s. per 
head towards this revenue. In this country, so wretched 
is the social and commercial intercourse of its people with 
the world, they pay less than ad. per head for all their 
business transactions; and it is actually pretended that the 
railways have developed the trade and industries of this 
country, when it is well known that they have not increased 
the value of real estate by id. an acre. As 6o per cent. of. 
the population are agriculturists, living from hand to mouth 
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in a chronic scate of inci<?bcedness» and the bazaar rates for 
lending money have quite doubled In the last fifty years» 
during which the railway system has been pushed on at any 
cost, and the best Government securities are well below par, 
is it any wonder, where famines do occur, the most appalling 
mortality prevails amongst man and beast, and the losses to 
the country are beyond all computation ? Under such 
circumstances, what possible good can be expected to arise 
by deluding the people of England about all Indian afiairs 
being in a happy state, and the people as concentecl as 
possible ? 

Mr. Tozer, of the India Office, in a recent lecture 
declared India was the poorest of all the dependencies of 
Great Britain, and recommended that more English capital, 
enterprise, and skill should be applied in developing the 
industries of this country; but he omitted to state what 
Inducements there were under its Government to encourage 
Englishmen to invest their capita! in India. Parliament 
has sanctioned the policy now prevailing in India, and all 
its affinirs are administered as much in the dark as possible, 
as recommended by the India Office; and it is well known 
chat Acts of Parliament sanctioned for India are set aside 
as so much waste-paper by that office, for all British 
subjects are deprived of their undoubted right to petition 
the Sovereign at all tims, under the rules and regulations 
made by the Secretary of State for India, And this is by 
no means a solitary instance. Under such circumstances 
Englishmen are not likely to invest largely in a country 
where darkness ($ preferred to the light of day in public 
affairs. In Egypt, Lord Cromer, who knows the corruptions 
of Asiatic Governments well, found no difficulty in adminis¬ 
tering the public affairs of that country on sound English 
principles, and he took very good care to provide the 
people with the means of carrying on their industries 
profitably and economically by a good system of irrigation, 
by relieving them of all vexatious taxation and corrupt 
phictices, before he wasted their revenues on extravagantly 
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costly means of transport, such as railways: for he well knew 
that the means of production must be provided before 
arrangements can be made for its distribution ; and, in the 
short space of less than twenty years, Egypt has been 
brought into a prosperous and (Nourishing condition, and 
English capita] will readily dow into that country. 

Just the opposite policy has been adopted in India, and 
with the sanction of Parliament; so the electors of Great 
Britain must insist on Parliament reversing all those 
measures, if they wish to make India at all prosperous and 
be relieved of the reproach of its famines and cheir attendant 
horrors. In this country we have followed the Asiatic 
system of administration for more than a century, in spice 
of the constant failures. About twenty years ago the 
Province of Mysore was made over to native rule entirely, 
and this year we have the results : all irrigation and public 
works have been utterly neglected, there is a large dehcit 
in the Budget, and the hnances are declared to be in such 
a hopeless condition that retrenchments the most rigid are 
the order of the day, so chat all progress is impossible A 
few years ago the Times and the press generally were loud 
in their praises of the native rule in Mysore, declaring 
it was " a model State/' and its hnances were in a most 
Nourishing condition, and the sooner we followed suit in our 
province the better it would be for all India. How these 
articles were inspired is well known; the people, though 
ground to the dust by excessive taxation and extortion, 
were not allowed to have any voice in the administration, 
as all petitioning was prevented ; but at last the Viceroy’s 
eyes were opened to the state of affairs in Mysore, and he 
summarily took steps to change n^alters, but this change 
has been made on the old lines, and can by no possibility 
be productive of good. In Egypt Lord Cromer adopted 
just the opposite policy : he relieved the labour system of 
the country of all oppression, taxation and corrupt practices, 
knowing full well that the foundation of alk progress, and 
prosperity consists in developing to the utmost the means 
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by which the skill, dexterity, and judgment of people can be 
best employed; and we have the results in his last report. 
On the other hand, in India we have reams of reports, etc., 
on the lines of Sir W. Lee Warner and Mr. Tozer, with 
the results that this country is declared to be the poorest 
of all countries under Ilritlsh rule, and we ought to fear 
developing irrigation—“the mainstay of Indian finance”^ 
as Nature might resent this proceeding on the part of 
impious man I Hut Nature has done nothing of the kind in 
Egypt so far as Irrigation Is concerned; it would be well 
for the India Office authorities to explain why she would act 
in a different way towards this country, Has not the God of 
Nature, by His judgment of famines, plague, etc., shown very 
clearly that it Is our neglect and misrule in India, for mere 
seiiisK purposes, that these woes have been sent upon us } 
He has shown us very clearly by Sir A. Cotton's good 
work how the interests of the people committed to our 
rule can be best promoted ; for instance, the Godavery 
district, which, before it was furnished with good hydraulic 
works, could not afford to pay, on an average, i8 lacs 
of rupees a year revenue, and was in the most impoverished 
and destitute condition possible, now pays easily a revenue 
of near 115 lacs of rupees a year, and Its population is In the 
greatest prosperity, and their condition is improving every 
year, just because they have been provided with the most 
suitable means for carrying on their industries profitably 
and most economically. Had all India been dealt with on 
the same principles, there is not a doubt, from Lord 
Cromer’s administration in Egypt, that the same results 
would have been obtained. It is, then, quite clear that for 
all the ruin and misery now prevailing in India, the people 
of England are responsible, as they have supported those 
^ in authority who have brought about the appalling mortality 
and losses of capital with which India is now afflicted. 
For, as Gibbon well remarks, ‘'The pitblic affords a 

remarkable proof of the impoverished, or at least of the 
disorderly, sute of the finances. A large proportion of the 
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taxes extorted from the people >vas detained and inter* 
cepted on their pass^e through the foulest channels to 
the treasury of Constantinople" (chapter xxxiv.» p. 235). 
And Indian history has been repeating itself at the present 
time, notwithstanding all the experience of centuries; for 
public distress is often caused by the neglect and oppression 
of the working classes. 
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AGRICULTURAL BANKS, OR CO-OPERATIVE 
CREDIT IN INDIA-* 

By C. W. Whisk. 

I oo not pretend to any right to enlarge on this subject 
on the score of technical knowledge, and I imagine that this 
side of the question is so familiar to my readers that to 
enlarge on it would be little more than useless reiteration. 
My sole title in writing is that I have just returned from 
studying the subject as well as I was able to in India itself 
I actually saw these agricultural banks in practical operation 
in several districts, and I both spoke and wrote on the 
subject while there, and I had long conversations with 
everybody I could get hold of likely to have any useful 
ideas on the subject 

I tried to gauge the progress, already made to discover 
what causes seemed to be checking that progress, and to 
ascertain how those causes might be removed and this im¬ 
portant movement stimulated and furthered. 

I do not enlarge upon the n 6 $d of India for these insti¬ 
tutions because I consider that that is a subject on which 
we all are agreed. I have special reasons of my own for 
considering the present to be a time most opportune for 
urging on the movement, and on these 1 may take the 
opportunity to say a few words later on. 

For the purposes of this paper I shall confine my attention 
to the following topics: 

Sirs^, the progress already made in starting these banks, 

Stcondly^ the causes which seem to be hindering the 
movement. 

Thirdly, the best means of counteracting the effect of 
these obstacles. 

Fourthly, the practical measures which well-wishers of 
India can take for helping on the scheme. 

* See the Proceedings of the East lodia Association elsewhere lo this 
Review for discussion on this paper.. 
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1. As to the progress actually made. I must admit 
that on my first arrival in India my experiences were some¬ 
what discouraging. I happened to be staying in the same 
house with the Postmaster-General, who officially had to 
keep the accounts of these banks, and he greatly shocked 
me by declaring that in his opinion the whole thing was a 
farce. But on proceeding to make personal inquiries I saw 
reasons to put this opinion down to a pessimistic way of 
looking at things. 

We must hope that the ofFicial in question was not influ¬ 
enced in his views by a lurking conviction chat the scheme 
would eventually increase the work of his own department. 
I heard, indeed, a very useful su^estion about the same 
time, which was that the post-ofhce should keep the 
accounts of these banks in the same way as they manage 
their own savings banks. I can only repeat in answer to 
Such criticisms that I actually saw these banks at work in 
several districts, and came into personal contact with 
intelligent non-ofhcials who had started them on their own 
account. 

'Of course, 1 do not mean to say that the districts in which 
the most progress was observable were not those in which 
the district officials took a personal interest In the matter. 

It is quite too early to expect that any movement will 
have much chance of success in India unless it is officially 
fathered. It would, perhaps, be not too much to say that 
the penal code itself is not enforced unless the local officials 
attend to the matter; it would certainly not be vigorously 
enforced unless under these conditions. But these facts 
form no reason for denying to the movement the potentiality 
of future success. 

When the potato was first introduced into India the same 
remarks were probably made about its cultivation; but it 
now forms a staple article of Indian agricultural produce. 

There are, of course, two general causes which militate 
against the success of any new movement on Indian soil: 
the first is the lamentable apathy of the Indian people, 
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and the second is the equally lamentable suspicion with 
which they regard all efforts for their welfare- I do not 
mean to blame the Indian people for these failings; on the 
contrary, I think that the philosophical student of history 
ought to be quite prepared to meet them, having regard to 
the circumstances of the country. But they, none the less, 
have to be recognised and reckoned with, and very real is 
the resistance which they present to progress. When the 
people of India have seen the value of anything practically 
demonstrated they will not be slow in adopting it. All 
that we have to do, I think, is to persevere on the lines 
already laid down, only more so, as the saying is—that is, 
recognising the extreme importance of the subject, and 
determining to pay increased attention to it. 

We must not imagine that an economical millennium has 
already dawned for India, but neither must we give way to 
despondency because the new scheme does not catch on 
with quite the rapidity we had hoped. 

I think we may rest assured chat, if these banks are really 
going to supply the agriculturist with a safe and handy 
investment for his savings, and at the same time with 
advances on easy terms when he requires them, their 
ultimate success is certain. For the present I can assure 
my readers that a certain amount of success has already 
been obtained, small it is true, but, for the reasons I have 
already endeavoured to indicate, as much as can be expected 
under existing conditions. 

This is a matter in which it is above all things necessary 
to obtain the opinions and criticisms of that section of the 
community that is most interested, and this leads me 
naturally to the second subdivision of my subject—vir., the 
specific causes now checking the progress of these banks 
in India, which I have gathered from the conversations I 
had with those actually engaged in working the banks. 

a. I have mentioned, among the general causes reurding 
the progress of our scheme, the opposition and suspicion 
with which all nejv things are certain to be received. 
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especially in a country like India. It is not necessary, 
therefore, to refer to this as a specific factor of opposition, 
even could it be correctly assigned to this category. 

What struck me as most likely to hinder progress was 
the multiplicity of roles and regulations, not to say re¬ 
strictions, under which the new scheme has been launched 
in the province in which alone I observed its working. 
After a short period of observation of a new project, it 
generally becomes necessary to modify it in deference to 
the teachings of experience as to its practical working. 

Reform and remodelling in the direction of simplification 
would, I think, much increase the popularity of these banb. 
At present, advances can be made only to those who are 
actually members of the Co-operative Society. It is true 
the entrance fee is very small, but even this, and the 
condition of membership, may operate to exclude from the 
benefits of the inscicuticn those moat in need of them. I 
should be inclined to allow the managing bodies to make 
advances to whomsoever and in whatsoever manner they 
thought proper. 

Again, I think that the rate of interest—9 per cent._ 

might not unreasonably be objected to as coo high. I also 
chink that the banks should advance seed and grain as 
well as cash, and that they might purchase agricultural 
implements and give them out on loan or hire. I think 
chat they might also most usefully make advances to non- 
agricultural members of the village community, such as 
weavers or potters, which the present regulations do not 
provide for, 

I have some hesitation in citing as a deterring agency 
the fact that the banks are not intended to make advances 
for marriage expenses and other social needs of the culti¬ 
vator. Nevertheless, I am quite certain that want of provision 
under this head has tended to detract from the approval 
with which the new scheme would otherwise have been 
received. 

However much we may deplore extravagances in popular 
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customs, we must admit that these are imperative calls 
upon the cultivator’s purse; not only does he expect such 
advances from a bank which is Intended to work out his 
economical salvation, but In making them the management 
could put pressure on him in the direction of economy. 

Most Important of all is the consideration that, if the 
bank will not accommodate him, the cultivator must go 
to his money-lender. But what if the latter rejects him for 
having transferred his custom to a rival establishment ? 

This introduces us to the attitude of the money-lending 
class towards the new departure. These gentlemen are 
naturally opposed to the scheme, though they can scarcely 
be referred to as specilic causes of its want of popularity. 
The primary objection of the money-lender is not without 
some justihcation. He says that the Government is pre¬ 
paring to take over all his safe debts, while leaving him the 
precarious ones. It is, I think, a question which demands 
our most serious consideration—whether we could not so 
arrange our scheme as to embrace the very money-lender 
himself. 

I do think that the professional usurer as well as the 
legal practitioner in India has had scanty justice done to 
him. Both seem to me largely blamed for defects in the 
systems under which they work. Have we ever considered 
how greatly the so-called rapacity of the usurer is produced 
by the recklessness and bad faith of his customers } Have 
we ever considered how favourably banking concerns in 
India compare with those in Europe in the matter of 
stability ? 

European financiers would, I think, be astonished if they 
realized how a dirty little scrap of unstamped paper can go 
from one end of the peninsula to the other, and be far 
less dlfHcult to negotiate than a Government bank-note. 
The magic lies in the signature of the so-called " usurer," 
whose good faith has never been questioned, and never 
will be. Whatever opinions we may hold of the moral 
character of the Indian money-lender, we cannot deny that 
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he is becoming a power in the land. If, therefore, he 
opposes our new scheme, it must be worth while to consider 
how that opposition could be disarmed. If we could 
guarantee him 9 per cent, on every advance, would ic 
not be to the money-lender's interest to identify himself 
with us ? 

Personally, 1 think the really solvent cultivator ought to 
obtain advances free of interest, or, at all events, at a rate 
much lower than 9 per cent.j but we must not, of course, 
withdraw the stimulus to saving. While admitting that 
there will be great differences of opinion on this subject, I 
still wish to put in a plea for the general reliability of the 
Ijidian cultivator as a borrower.^ 1 made the acquaintance 
of a European landholder the other day, who told me that 
for the past twenty years he had been in the habit of 
making advances to native agriculturists, had never 
dreamed of security of any kind, and had never lost one 
penny of his money. 

This subdivision of the subject is one which seems to 
call loudly for consideration and discussion. In all prob¬ 
ability the conditions will be different m different villages. 
In some there would be room for the money-lender aa 
well as for the agricultural bank ; in others, the two could 
be merged and identified. I might mention, as another 
instance of the suspicion and uncertainty with which the 
new movement is regarded, that speculation is rife as to the 
view likely to be taken by the courts should the private 
debts of members form the subject of litigation. As joint 
liability pertains to the co-operative credit societies, it la 
thought that they might be held liable for the private debts 
of individual members. 

3. Under this third head, regarding measures to counteract 
these hindrances, there does not seem much to be said, and 
of that a good deal has been anticipated in what has gone 
before. For the sake of completeness, however, I may 
recapitulate the evils and their suggested remedies, Includ¬ 
ing those not already alluded to. 
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For the apathy, suspicion, and general opposition of tlie 
class for whose benefit the scheme is intended, no specific 
remedy can be suggested; we must wait for the effect of 
time and the progress of civilization. But, as above stated, 
I think the Indian people will not be behindhand in 
recognising and utilizing such benefits when their value is 
demonstrated to them. The most effective measure will 
be to multiply the experimental establishments of the banks 
under official supervision and direction. 

And there is one more thing that we can do, and, 1 chink, 
ought to do, with reference to every institution we Introduce 
into India: we can try and induce the section of the 
community concerned to speak their minds freely, to point 
out defects, and to suggest remedies. 

If the multiplication of rules is the hindrance which I 
believe it to be, the way to remove that hindrance is 
obvious. A reform in the direction of simplicity is likely 
to promote the efficient working of the banks. 

Similar remarks apply to the obstacles presented by the 
restricted scope of operation. Advances to a laiger number 
of persons and for a greater variety of purposes would 
surely insure a greater measure of success. Numerous 
ways in which the functions and usefulness of the banks 
could be extended suggest themselves. All Government 
advances to cultivators for agricultural purposes could be 
made through their agency. 1 have paid particular atten¬ 
tion to this subject in the discharge of my official duties 
in India, and I know only too well how the usefulness of 
these advances is paralyzed by the want of some such 
distributing agency. All moneys advanced in time of 
famine, might be distributed in the same way. In short, 
there is no limit to the usefulness of these banks if they 
could only be organized in such a way as to command the 
confidence of the village community. In this connection 
one thought occurs to my mind, which I almost hesitate to 
mention, as, though personally convinced of its importance, 
I can scarcely hope for support in this opinion. I should 
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like CO see these banks utilized co pay in the revenue of 
solvent proprietors, and thus save them from the too often 
vexatious procedure which attends its collection under 
present conditions. The imagination almost fails co paint 
the benefits which would be conferred upon agricultural 
India if such a system could be introduced. The banks 
would become a kind of buffer between our necessarily 
inelastic system of collection and the really solvent revenue 
payer. Under such a system the enormously difficult 
question of suspensions of revenue might be approached, 
which the rigidity of our methods renders practically 
impossible at present. But I must not linger on this 
absorbing theme except to surest that the real solution 
is the revival of the Indian village communal system, 
on which I must say a few words before concluding this 
paper. 

The hostility of money-lenders has been referred to as 
an obstacle to progress, and I have already suggested as 
a remedy the identification of the money-lender himself 
with the scheme. I therefore pass on co the next point, 
which is the high rate of interest ac present charged. 

In this connection we have to balance the claims of the 
thrifty and saving cultivator against those of the needy one. 
The former requires a fair rate of interest on his savings, 
but I cannot think that the borrower ought under any 
circumstances to be charged more than 5 per cent. 

Lastly, as to the responsibility of the banks for private 
debts, the only way of ending the uncertainty on this score 
is CO bring a few test cases, in the hearing of which the 
1^1 question could be argued and set at rest. 

4. It remains co give a few suggestions as to practical 
means of helping on this movement, and first, as co 
the official attitude towards it. The Government official 
must surely feel that this is not a question of paternal 
government, to be treated with contempt as such, but 
a matter almost involving the life and death of the Indian 
people. It is surely not coo much to say that no single 
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depart meat of the revenue officer’s work is of such viul 
moment to the agriculturist, and in none will the adminis¬ 
trator be so richly repaid for any special attention which he 
may be able to afford, And in this matter the official class 
can surely ask for, and receive, the opinions of all sorts 
and conditions of men. It is not an administrative matter, 
in which official reticence might shrink from questioning 
or Asiatic diplomacy demur to giving a truthful answer. 

The commercial and non-official community in India can 
also do yeoman service in helping on this good work, 
Many have, I am happy to see, already done so, in the 
press, on the platform, and in even more tangible ways. 
At home we can all contribute our little quota of help. If 
asked how this can be done, I would say first let us all do 
our utmost to do away with the apathy with which this and 
al) Indian questions are regarded on British soil. If wc 
have no power or opportunity of making public utterances 
on the subject either spoken or written, wc all have the 
power of conversation. We can all impress upon our 
friends the importance of these subjects, and try and 
induce them to attend public meetings, and do what they 
can towards enlightening the public mind upon Indian 
questions. We can take in Indian papers, in which we 
are sure to find these and similar subjects discussed. We 
can cultivate social relations with natives of India visiting 
Great Britain, and learn from them facts at first hand. 
By thus opening our eyes and ears to all sources of 
information about India, we shall realize the mag:nitude 
of its importance as an Imperial question, and be able 
to impart our convictions to others. By such easy and 
unobtrusive methods we can all uke our share in a move¬ 
ment of which it is impossible at present to prophesy 
the ultimate benefits, and feel ourselves to be helping 
forward that truest and highest kind of Imperialism to 
which we all subscribe, 

In conclusion I must mention one or two points which, 
although they might be objected to as only indirectly con- 
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netted with agricultural banks, nevertheless seem to me to 
be almost more important than the matter actually in issue, 
and undoubtedly originate from it. In Mr. Dupernexs 
excellent little book it is laid down that agricultural banks 
are to be managed by village paochayets. This can mean 
nothing less than reviving the old village institutions of 
India. Hostile critics of our rule would probably say that 
it has killed these old village institutions. An apologist 
might reasonably reply that these institutions were prob¬ 
ably dormant in the anarchy in which we took over the 
country, but he would have to admit that our administration 
did not tend to keep them alive. 

I think that everyone who thinks deeply on the subject 
must admit chat in the resuscitation of the village commune 
lies the best chance of happiness and progress for the 
people of India. 1 had several interesting discussions as 
to whether these institutions did really exist in ancient 
India. 

Caste panchaycts certainly did exist from time im¬ 
memorial ; but was there ever such a thing as a general 
village panchayet, representative of the community in 
general, and the authority of which every individual would 
recognise ? Whatever be the correct answer to this ques¬ 
tion, it is not surely too lace to revive these institutions 
or create them where they do not exist. 

Why should not the managing bodies of these banks 
eventually develop into general village panchayeis? We 
may first regard them in their triple functions as managers 
of a co-operative credit society, an agricultural association, 
and a board for the decision of disputes between members 
of the village community. 

On this last subject 1 must digress, in a few words. 

I must confess to a feeling of disappointment, on arrival 
in India, when I found that this decision of disputes by 
members of the new oig:ani2ation was still in the list of 
things to be hoped for. But here again we must not be 
in too great a hurry. We must wait until the members 
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have ^ined the confidence of the people, and, reciprocally, 
until suitors have gained the confidence of those who are 
going to arbitrate in their disputes. I have long held the 
opinion that the pernicious warfare of the courts which the 
Pax Britannica has substituted for the more manly arbitra¬ 
ment of the sword is one of the principal causes of the 
impoverishment of India. I have waited for many years 
in the apparctitly vain hope of directing attention to the 
necessity of preventing the people from ruining themselves 
by litigation. 

I need, therefore, scarcely enlarge on the joy with which 
I received the announcement that the bank committees 
were to act as arbitrators in village disputes. But we must 
always remember that the best men will have nothing to 
do with arbitration unless they are convinced that parties 
to disputes will accept their decisions, and not be so ready 
with the calumnies about corrupt practices which rise too 
glibly to the lips of disappointed suitors at the present 
day ; and we must aliow time for these evils to be corrected 
before we can expect a large measure of success from this 
new arrangement, 

I almost fear to incur the charge of megalomania in 
expatiating on the benefits which I anticipate for the 
country if we can revive the Indian village communal 
organisation. This is the sort of local self-government 
which is really suitable to the country. We complain of 
the apathy of the people in making use of the oppor¬ 
tunities for self-government which we have already accorded 
to them. Probably the truth is that the best men look 
upon our local self-government as a farce, and decline to 
act as puppets in the show. Those who, for their own 
ends, do accept seats on our Boards are apathetic for 
similar reasons. 1 suppose we are both right from our 
respective points of view. We must not be too hasty in 
our concessions of self-government, yet the motives which 
lead to the abstention we deplore ought really to command 
our respect, 
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But in acting as representatives of the people in institu¬ 
tions like those we are considering, the best men would 
have real and substantial functions to discharge, and would, 
it is to be hoped, rise to a perception of the enormous 
benefits they would be conferring on their countrymen by 
performing them. 

I have already indicated how useful these panchayets 
might be in revenue aftd famine administration. But there 
is no limit to their usefulness in all matters which affect the 


inner life of the people. They might become the necessary 
intermediary between the rulers and the ruled, prevent 
friction, soften asperities, and so lead to mutual appreciation 
and co-operation for the good of the country. 

To-day we wish to congratulate the authors of this 
scheme of co-operative credit for India on the ultimate, 
though tardy success of their labours in Introducing the 

experiment. , 

U it too much to hope that, with the unlimited possibilities 

before it, it may eventually lead to the revival or creation 
of a general system of village communal self-government r 
1 have already enlarged on the unlimited benefits which 
might accrue to the people of India from the introduction 
of such a scheme. 

Take the administration of justice alone: these viUage 
panchayets might develop into agencies for the decision of 
issues of fact by local inquiry. They might thus go far to 
purify our courts from the atmosphere of false evidence 
which hangs about them, and does much to neutralize the 
effect of that pure justice which the people value so highly. 
In the prevention of crime, and perhaps in its detection 
when committed, a village representative body might 
render service of untold value. The collective pubhc 
opinion of the village, which I think may be said to be 
generally on the right side, could be utilized as an engine 
for suppressing obnoxious individuals. 1 think it is a fair 
general statement of the condition of humanity to say that 
one-third is generally good, one-third bad, and one-third 
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bad or good, according as It is treated. The object of all 
administration is obviously so to treat this debatable third 
that, by alliance with the good, it may render the evil 
section powerless. An organization of this kind_a com¬ 

munal body—representative of, and respected by, the entire 
community, would be the best way of bringing about this 
desirable result in rural India, 

I must conclude with one word of caution. I do not say 
we muse not be in a hurry—that is understood ; we must 
remember that no human action has a pure result but a 
complex one, in which good and evil will always be blended. 
Power in an Oriental country is nearly certain to be abused 
In whatever hands it is vested ; but when the hands that 
wield power are responsible to a definite constituency, risks 
are reduced to a minimum, If such an organisation as has 
been indicated is started it will certainly require supervision, 
but functions bestowed can always be withdrawn from a 
community that abuses them. 1 venture to think, however, 
that such instances would be delightfully rare, and that, u 
a whole, we have here a solution of infinite promise of 
more than one question affecting our great dependency. 

These concluding remarks might be objected to, as not 
directly connected with the subject under consideration; 
but I would strongly deprecate such criticism, because 
1 firmly believe that the revival of the village communal 
system (though it may also confer numerous collateral 
benefits) is undoubtedly the very best way of helping on 
agricultural banks. 


\ 
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EDUCATION BY NEWSPAPER. 

By S. S. Thorburn, 

Several months ago a paper was read before the East India 
Association upon the educational system in India." In the 
discussion which followed. 1 said that as Indian boys left 
school very young, and subsequently had none of the means 
enjoyed by their English contemporaries for after-school 
self-instruction, I thought the Government would be well 
advised were it to start cheap Sute-aided newspapers in 
every province, and thus give “young India" the oppor¬ 
tunity, hitherto denied to it, of developing into good 
ciiisens of the Empire. Soon afterwards, at a meeting of 
the Council of the Association, I consented, with diffidence, 
to expand my idea into a paper. I have found the task 
difficult from want of material and the very limited extent 
of my own knowledge. Having had during my Indian 
service nothing to do with newspapers, and very little with 
education, to agree to give a lecture on “Education by 
Newspaper" was a rash undertaking- However, my short¬ 
comings will, perhaps, give rise to a useful and interesting 
discussion. 

If you examine an educational map of India coloured 
according to the degree of progress in each locality, you 
will observe that the maritime districts throughout the 
whole three thousand and odd miles of sea-board are 
shaded deepest, whilst inland the shading is progressively 
lighter, until in the parts farthest from the sea there is little 
or no colouring at all. Naturally, the intensest shades, 
whether the map represents percentages of boys, girls, or 
both, or the institutions be primary, secondary, or collegiate, 
is in the neighbourhood of the great cities of the Empire, 
which are also the seats of Government—Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Rangoon. Speaking generally, the leavening 
* our January cumber, p. i. 
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advance of education is most satisfactory in Bengal, 
Southern Madras, Bombay—particularly Gujerai—and in a 
sense Burmah, whilst it is slowest in native States, the 
North-West and Central Provinces. 

Lumping together the four divisions of educational 
institutions—namely, infant or '‘rote” schools ; elementary 
or lower primary schools, in which the three R's are uught; 
secondary schools, in which boys are prepared for a clerical 
start in life, or for what is called higher education and, 
lastly, colleges in which the students read for degrees, 
rather more than lo per cent, of the youth of India of 
a school-going age undergo some son of instruction. 
Excluding girls and “roteschools, some three and a half 
millions of boys are at school and college. Six-sevenths 
oPihesc numbers begin and end their instruction in the 
elementary grades, and may therefore be eliminated from 
the account There remains a balance of about half a 
million who continue their education in the secondary 
institutions and colleges. To them may be added those 
who are taught In ways outside the supervision of the 
Education Department. The grand total is nearly 600,000, 
or I in 400 of the population. That is roughly the 
number of boys in British India who are being seriously 
educated at one time. About two-thirds of them learn 
English, the others continuing their studies in the vernacular 
alone. Roundly, 16,000 go up each year for matriculation, 
and about 6,000 pass. If we take fourteen to fifteen as the 
age at which most boys in the secondary stage leave school 
for good, it is evident that they enter upon the struggle for 
a clerical livelihood indifferently equipped for it, and with 
at best a glimmering of their duties as citisens. The same 
remark applies to the ip,ooo youths who, having finished 
their secondary course, fail to matriculate—“read up to 
entrance," as they pitifully call it when petitioning for an 
appointment Of the more studious or better circum¬ 
stanced 6,000 who do matriculate, two-thirds content 
themselves with success in the intermediate examinations. 
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The number of B.A.’s and B.S.'s annually turned out 
averaged in the last quinquennium about 1,500, and of 
M-A.’s under 200. When the next quinquennial report, 
now due, is published, the figures all round will probably 
show a considerable increase, for, although the market 
value of a youth moderately acquainted with English or 
even holding a degree is not high, the numbers of those 
who live by the pen are steadily growing. As a conse¬ 
quence the Government is exacting a progressively higher 
standard of attainments from its new servants whilst main* 
laining the old scale of pay, and is sometimes, in spite of 
the increasing cost of living, even cutting down salaries. 

Thus. Indian boys who annually seek to turn their 
scholarship into a means of independence may be grouped 
under three heads: (t) Graduates—vis., 1,700 M-A/s and 
B.A.'s. (2) Undergraduates who just fall shore of the 

B.A. standard, and those who only “ read up to entrance'* 
—in all 14,300. (3) Roundly, 20 per cent, of those whose 
education is broken off at some point in their secondary 
course. The grand annual total cannot be less than 90,000. 
Their best or most energetic members form India’s men of 
light and leading in their generation. The great majority 
of them belong to the comparatively small urban popula¬ 
tion—«for as yet the rural masses have little concern with 
serious education—and naturally prefer service under the 
Civil Government to any other employment- As well as I 
can estimate, the number of civil appointments held by 
Indians under the Government, carrying emoluments of 
^20 a year and upwards, averages 6,000 per province, 
which gives for the eight divisions of British India nearly 
50,000 such posts. Taking twenty years as the average 
length of a man’s service, the number of annual vacancies 
would be only 2,500, or, roundly, one per forty candidates. 
If ao, the great bulk of the educated candidates for Govern¬ 
ment employment must struggle for positions worth less 
than ^20 a year; in point of fact, they eagerly accept 
clerical posts no better paid than are the sefxjys of our army. 
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Failing a civil appointment of some kind, numbers fall back 
upon the law, which gives a competence to a few, and a 
bare subsistence to many, but cannot in all its branches, 
down to the lawyer’s tour, provide a living wage for the 
crowds who seek it. Lawyers are a product of our own 
creation, the best of them necessary, perhaps, under the 
complicated legal system which we have inflicted upon 
rural India, the worst of them—and the inefficients largely 
outnumber the efficients—nuisances for the courts and 
calamities for the simpletons who employ them. Though 
possibly in time matters may adjust themselves—the bulk 
of the educated youth of India finding livelihoods in whole¬ 
some callings outside Government employment and the law 
—it is certain that for many years to come one or other of 
those two lines of life will continue to be the immediate 
goal and object of parents and schoolboys alike. 

Summarizing results, I would ask acceptance of the 
following propositions: 

j. So far education higher than elemenury is almost 
confined to town-dwellers, the people of India—the agri¬ 
culturists and their dependents—almost standing still in 
their ignorance. 

8. The educated product, poor and necessitous, is cast 
upon the world at an age when instruction is only beginning 
to expand the mind from a memory-promoter into a thinking 
machine. 

Unfit for agricultural pursuits—indeed, Incapable of 
grasping what is meant by the phrase " the dignity of 
labour' —the fledgeling from school takes any sort of clerical 
work that gives a subsistence, by preference a something 
in a Government office, failing that the law. 

4. As openings in both are few compared with the num¬ 
bers seeking them, the majority of the partially educated 
young Indians have to find other means of living. 

If I am right, the conclusion seems to me irresistible that 
our educational system, as it operates, cannot tend to make 
its products contented with their lot. It suddenly drops 
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them with their awakened faculties in chaos. Whether 
they mature into good or bad citizens of the Empire is left, 
so far as the Government is concerned, to chance. “A 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing/’ and the little they 
have is enough to give them inflated ideas of their own 
value. Thus “young India” starts in life with a grievance 
—Why did the Government educate him on Western lines 
if the end of it wa.5 to be a full brain and an empty stomach ? 
Whether he obtains a clerkship or other post under the 
Government or not, he now reads little but the cheapest of 
the vernacular newspapers. Such literature is in no country 
wholesome reading for the young and undiscernlng. In 
India it does more harm than in any of the less conservative 
but self-governing communities of the world. 

Information concerning the newspapers of India is treated 
as confidential by the Government, hence I can only 
generalize from statements in books and papers, personal 
knowledge, and the meagre official pronouncements which 
are published. 1 speak under correction, but, as far as 1 
have been able to ascertain, about 600 newspapers are pub¬ 
lished annually in India, the great majority being in one of 
the eight chief vernaculars, the few in English. As a rule 
the altitude of the Indian«edited newspapers, when dis¬ 
cussing other than domestic affairs, is moderate and pro- 
English, a fact due, perhaps, to the ignorant detachment of 
the editors and their dependence on the English press. In 
home matters they have some first-hand knowledge, and, 
being most of them pro-educated-Indians, are in a sense 
anti-English. Further, though to the majority rural India, 
being illiterate and inarticulate, is almost a negligible 
quantity, they comprehend the stagnant bucolic mind suffi¬ 
ciently to make capital out of the collisions of sentiment, 
unfortunate incidents, and public scandals which sometimes 
occur and contribute to widen the gulf between English 
and Indians- As instances of the three classes of subjects 
in the order given may be mentioned the conflict between 
English aod Indian views as to segregation against plague, 
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shooting affrays between British soldiers and Indian 
villagers, and miscarriages of justice due to wholesale per- 
jury owing to class partisanship. 

Another group of subjects which give Indian editors 
opportunity for misrepresenting English alms and actions 
is that arising from what may be called our forcing-house 
system of administration—India being too elaborately and 
expensively governed on Western lines, and Englishmen 
enjoying a monopoly of all the highest-paid appointments, 
a few judgeships excepted. In strength of language and 
downright malevolence I doubt whether the utterances of 
what may be called the most patriotic of the pro-Indian 
journals have ever equalled those of the Nationalist oigans 
of Ireland. The philippics against the methods of the 
Bombay Government in dealing with the plague epidemic 
excited the fears and resentment of all Indians, but the 
newspaper leaders and letters, which the Government of 
India held to be seditious, would probably have been re¬ 
garded by Irish patriots as respectful if not obsequious. 
Such writings, however, were sufficient to pervert the 
minds of millions, and for a week changed law-abiding 
citiaens into frenaied ruffians, as evidenced by the Bombay 
riots and the murder of English officers at Poonah. What 
may be overlooked as frothy extravagance in England is 
dangerous 'incitement to violence in India. In England 
the war of speech ends in speech, or In an action for slander, 
but in India it would end in insurrection. The recognition 
of this fact induced the Government of India, soon after 
the Bombay riots, to strengthen the law of sedition, since 
which time the native press has been more guarded, and 
thp Government more cautious to consult local sentiment 
in its plague policy. 

In England to own a great daily implies the possession 
of capital, and the return is generally handsome. In India, 
with the exception of eight or ten English and two or 
three Indian newspapers, the reverse is the case. Indi¬ 
genous Indian newspapers pay badly, as their circulation is 
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not hrge and their readers are mostly poor. In the infre¬ 
quent case of the proprietor being a rich man, he is seldom 
liberal to his staff. 

On the whole* it may be said of Indians editing papers, 
that the majority are men of small experience, and, though 
clever and ambitious, are already soured against the British 
Government; further, that, as little chat Is done by the 
Government or by British officials is so transparently right 
as not to be susceptible to misconstruction or adverse 
criticism, such editors, to the small extent of their know¬ 
ledge, inculcate a good deal of error, and are more prone 
to indulge in hostile than favourable comments. There are, 
of course, exceptions, for amongst the editors may be found 
men of high literary attainments, who, with larger know¬ 
ledge and less ignorant readers, would be ht to create, 
shape, and guide public opinion to a sound appreciation of 
the good intentions which actuate the Administration. But 
such men are rare, are mostly to be found in Presidency 
cities, and some of them are so straitened pecuniarily that, 
viewing the monopoly of highly-pald appointments enjoyed 
by Englishmen, their minds are sometimes appreciably 
embittered against the Government. 

As regards editorial sources of information and the dis¬ 
cussion of domestic affairs, all Indian journalists, English¬ 
men as well as Indians, suffer from disabilities. The 
fineness of the border-line between what is innocent criti¬ 
cism and a criminal offisnce now constrains the conductors 
of newspapers—particularly Indians—to hold themselves in 
leash. The fear of being prosecuted for seditious writing 
is ever before the mind's .eye, hence the more timid prefer 
silence or platitudes to Incisive criticism. In England the 
party system of government is reflected in the press, and 
the interest of the partisan dailies largely depends on the 
thrust-and-parry going on In their columns in leaders and 
letters. All this is impossible in India. There is no Oppo¬ 
sition, in India. The people are inarticulate, the mouths of 
those wbo know are muzzled, and as the official veil is 
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always impenetrable—except for scraps of information, 
generally of small importance, communicated to a few 
favoured English newspapers—the true inwardness of acts 
and measures has to be guessed. As a consequence it Is 
not easy for the Indian press to publish timely news or deal 
usefully with subjects connected with the administration of 
the country. Anything olhcia) that is published in a Govern- 
ment Gazette —a weekly almost unknown outside odicial 
circles—is rarely self-explanatory, being as a rule the bald 
outcome of prolonged discussion between Government 
officers. The individual views and representations of such 
officers, who are, in fact, the sole repositories of authentic 
information, rarely appear in any form accessible to the 
public, So careful is the Government now that its officers 
shall have no connection with the press, that a sort of 
espionage is maintained over them, and those suspected of 
writing to or for the press—unless men of great powers 
or regarded as holding briefs for the Government—arc 
seriously handicapped against success in their careers. 
The latest rule on the subject, published in 1898, forbids 
•'any officer to convey to the public, whether in writing or 
in a speech or otherwise, any opinion upon matters of 
Government policy, which are, or are likely to become, the 
subject of public discussion,” Cut off from accurate in¬ 
formation, unable to pay adequately for news, dependent for 
much of it upon the English press, and incapable of assimi¬ 
lating what appears therein, the average Indian editor hi Is 
half his columns with the gossip di /ik-a-line correspondents, 
^d the other half with comments, extracts, and other 
information, dressed up in the way which experience and 
the supposed tastes of his readers or his personal bias may 
dictate, 

At best, then, the Indian-edited press of India is un¬ 
suitable as the afterschool trainer in good citizenship of . 
the immature products of our educational system, It may 
be uiged that. If the press does little good, its powers of 
evil are small, the masses being illiterate and careless of 
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things beyond their next meal and the payment of their 
next revenue instalment. Such an ide^ assumes, I think, 
too much, 

Though the literate in India are under 3 per cent of the 
population—and cwo^chirds of that percentage are only 
occasional readers of newspapers—it is certain that state¬ 
ments on domestic questions of public interest made in the 
Indian press speedily penetrate to the remotest and most 
unsophisticated parts of rural India. 

Every village, every land-holding class in every village, 
has a club-house or place of gossip, where the news of the 
day is retailed and discussed. Ordinarily the people are 
indifferent to happenings outside their home-life, and cake 
little interest in any question until its decision affects them 
personally. They have a suspicious confidence in their 
white Sarkar. They credit ‘'the mad Sahib-Zqfus,'' as we 
are sometimes called, with good intentions, but they know 
from experience that the Sarkar, instead of leaving them 
alone, is always devising something new, that whac is new 
is troublesome and costly, and that it is always they who 
have to 5 nd the rupees. When they hear, for Instance, 
that a new cess or inquisitorial sanitary device is proposed, 
they reflect that the Sarkar often talks and thinks for 
years, and eventually does nothing, so the subject fails to 
stir them. What they want is news of the bursting of the 
monsoon, which if good would give them the means to fill 
their bellies, pay the interest on their borrowings, and 
the coming revenue demand; and, if bad, they expect the 
Sarkar to feed them, and some day to remit their arrears o( 
revenue and wipe out their debts. That, I think, is their 
usual frame of mind towards the Government and its 
"many inventions.” Rural India only chinks when it feels. 
It has no opinion until after the event, until alter the new 
law or rule has been applied and felt. This incapacity for 
fwechought imparts tc> every reform measure the character 
of a ‘‘leap in the dark,” and to some extent explains the 
Government’s disinclination to attempt the correction of 
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admitted mistakes in our system. Educated Punjab'' 
did its best to rouse "rural Punjab*' against the recent 
land-law reform l^islation there, but failed to light a spark 
of interest in it amongst the peasantry. Now after the 
event, when they find their credit curtailed and the market 
value of their fields depreciated, they are beginning to 
puzzle over the new departure. The same has been the 
case in Bombay, though the Bombay agitators were, 1 
believe, supported by a petition to Parliament from the 
Indian community in London. When, however, the 
popular mind begins to feel, it now responds more readily 
and more collectively to outside influences than, say, a 
generation ago. Newspapers, education, railways, are 
slowly awakening and quickening its intelligence. 

** Young India grows apace in knowledge and numbers, 
and those whose incomes are less than their self-assumed 
merits, or nothing at all, infect others with their dissatisfac* 
tion, and every discontented educated man, especially if he 
lives up-country, exercises some influence for evil. Out¬ 
side the law there is little for such men, and even Inside 
thousands make a bare subsistence: Many an Indian who 
writes " Barrlster-ac-Law " after his name, though he placard 
his qualifications, including “ Lincoln's Inn/' in large 
letters, has to pocket his pride, and accept a fee of one or 
two rupees or starve. Many a B.A. has now to start in 
life as a village-school teacher, accountant, or even petition- 
writer on twenty rupees a month, with small prospect 
of ever doubling his pittance. Tens of thousands of 
youths, w'ho have plodded successfully through the 
secondary schools, and not a few B.A.'s as well, are glad 
of a post under Government at a salary at which in this 
country a scullery-maid of sixteen would turn up her nose, 
chough, plus board and lodging, she costs her mistress 
£y:> a year in addition to her wages. The moving 
spirits amongst the educated, who fail to make a living, 
spread cont^ion morally as do plague-stricken rats 
physically. 
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No matter at what age an Indian ix>y ends his school or 
college career, he begins the business of life a mere babe 
in knowledge of the teaching in the strange text-books 
from which he has been acquiring a smattering of Western 
learning. Done with school he is done with education, 
just about the age when the minds of his English boy 
contemporaries are beginning to open to ideas of public 
duty. The whole environment of “our boys" in every 
walk in life tends to good citizenship, that of “young 
India" to bad citizenship in our sense of the cenn. 
Masses of Indian boys learn English very much as ours 
do French or German, but in after-life, perhaps, one in a 
score keeps up and improves his knowledge. The large 
majority revert to their own vernacular, and in it only read 
newspapers and translations of trashy and often demoraliz¬ 
ing English books. This generalization applies certainly 
to Northern India. To what extent it is true for Lower 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, I am not sure. I believe 
chat in and about the Presidency cities the literary caste of 
a considerable minority is higher than elsewhere, religious, 
historical, metaphysical, and even poetic literature being 
often preferred to less inoffensive publications. For the 
majority I expect the dllTerences throughout India—allow¬ 
ing for the idiosyncrasies of Hindus and Mohammedans— 
cannot be great. 

Everywhere boys are thrown into the struggle for a 
subsistence too young; everywhere Government offices 
and Individual officers—the chief sources of reliable in¬ 
formation—are silent; everywhere the majority of the 
writers in the cheap press are badly informed, badly paid, 
and narrow patriots rather than whole-hearted approvers 
of their very restricted citizenship in the British Empire. 
Not only, I fear, will this unsatisfactory condition of things 
continue, but as the years go by it will grow worse. As 
competition becomes keener with the annually augmenting 
output from India’s schools and colleges, the present im¬ 
patience with the strait-waistcoat environment in which' 
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‘^yoong India ’ thinks himself confined will increase. The 
demand "India for (educated?) Indians” will grow in 
volume, and the whole educational system will become 
discredited, because, instead of promoting loyalty to the 
Empire, it will be accused of scattering broadcast over the 
land crowds of needy malcontents, themselves. perhaps 
politically impotent, but by reason of their •' evil communi¬ 
cations” capable to some extent of corrupting the minds of 
the uninformed, but occasionally impulsive, masses, 

What, then, is the corrective ? How is self-help to be 
taught } Where is the guide to good citizenship and "the 
whole duty of man ” to be found ? The Educational Depart¬ 
ment and its aspiring products, the youths who have " read 
up to entrance.” and those who write B,A. after their names, 
think that one remedy lies in the extension of higher 
education. I fear were the Government to double Its 
present expenditure on higher education without corre¬ 
sponding action in regard to appointments for Indians, 
there would be aggravation, not mitigation, of the symptoms 
described above. Further, it is questionable whether such 
expenditure would be justifiable. The great bulk of taxa¬ 
tion in India falls on the comparatively indigent masses ; 
hence, as theirs is the money applied by the State to 
education, theirs is the right that It be spent to their 
advantage. Hitherto the classes, who have made most 
use of our State-aided system of instruction, have con¬ 
tributed very little to the State expenditure, which has 
helped them to transfer a large part of the assets of the 
tax-paying masses into their own pockets. If collegiate 
education be improved and expanded at private expense, 
well and good; but the object sought, the making of good 
citiaens, would not, I think, be thereby promoted. To 
advance in that direction, it would be necessary to largely 
increase the number of good appointments reserved for 
Indians. So long as education Is merely regarded as a 
stepping-stone to Government employment there must be 
discontent amongst the educated. Catechize the boys 
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learning English in any school in India as to “ mans chief 
end,” and the reply will be, “ The Government service.” 
When, if ever, the system has been so amended as to 
succeed in teaching self-help, and instead of producing 
clerks, budding lawyers, and journalists, fits its products 
for making a start in life unaided by the Government In 
one or other of the professions, trades, and callings which 
are so fully represented in every town and large parish in 
England, then the masses will have a chance, and in that 
case the Government will be wise to double or treble its 
present expenditure—under a million and a half sterling, 1 
understand, exclusive of the compulsory percentages con¬ 
tributed by district boards and municipalities, 

We have, however, to deal with existing facts, and to 
remember that reform in any working system, even when 
the necessity for reform has been admitted, takes long years 
in accomplishment. Can, then, any feasible means be de¬ 
vised whereby there shall be after-school training towards 
good citizenship for educated Indiana ? 

Whatever the scheme, it should be capable of speedily 
producing far-reaching consequences in the right direction, 
without in any appreciable degree adding to the burdens of 
the Indian taxpayers. I venture to hope that this object 
would be gained were the Government of each province 
to start and maintain, directly or by subsidy, a first-class 
daily newspaper, publishing it in the local vernacular or 
vernaculars, and selling it at a rate which would compare 
favourably with that of the cheapest journals now circu¬ 
lating. Even were the sale price so low as to cause, for 
a time at lease, an annual loss for each province of a lakh 
of rupees, the outlay would, I submit, be productive, 
the return being considerable progress made in national 
education and the better understanding between the 
Government and the people. Of course, in each case it 
would be necessary that the editor should be the best man 
procurable, whether official or outsider, Englishman or 
Indian- The selection being confined to men of large 
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Indian experience, trusted not only by the Government, 
but known to and respected by tlie people, the salary 
should be a matter of minor consideration. The right 
man would be cheap at Rs. 3,000 a month- 

installed as editor, the Government and its officers would 
freely communicate with him, he publishing news and 
comments at his discretion b the manner which would 
best appeal to the minds of his readers. It is reasonable 
CO expect that the circulation would grow to such an extent 
that, with the additional receipts from advertisements, the 
net loss on the undertaking, if any, would probably be 
soon reduced to an insignificant figure. 

This proposal is raclter a development from an old 
project than a novel idea. In the sixties the late Sir 
William Hunter advocated the establishment for Bengal 
of "a weekly official journal, furnishing literary matter and 
intelligence of the highest order.He pointed out—to 
again quote his words—how " the native interest has its 
organs, the Anglo-Indian interest has its organs, the 
Government has none. Indian rulers, in fact, labour 
under two sets of disadvantages, those which the French 
Government would experience without a MoniUur, and 
those which an English Ministry would experience without 
its organ of party to which it owes its devotion." The 
whole story is admirably told in Mr. Skrine's Life of Sir 
William Hunter.” We are there informed that Hunter 
never fully realized his project, but for a time was near 
success, for first the Englishman and then the Observer were 
under his direction, the exponents of the Government’s 
views for Bengal, Since Hunter’s day the Pioneer, some¬ 
times nicknamed " the unofficial Goeetie of India," has been 
regarded as the monopolist of official information, though, 
in point of fact, all the privileges it enjoys are as the crumbs 
which fall from the rich man's table. In 1878, through 
Hunter's influence, a Press Commissioner {Mr,, afterwards 
Sir Roper Lethbridge, K-C.i.e.) was appointed for India. 
The intention was, to use Mr. Skrine's words, that he 
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should be “ chafed with the duty of supplying newspapers 
with early and accurate information on public measures, 
and correcting misstatements and misapprehensions/' 
Unfortunately, the arrangements, as carried out, gave little 
satisfaction, and before long the appointment of Press 
Censor"—as the office was derisively called—was 
abolished. 

Things to-day are pretty much as they were in the 
sixties, except that, owing to the subsequent passing 
of two "gagging Acts,” the liberty or license of the 
press is more curtailed, and that, owing to the musaling 
of officials by the order of 1S98, to which reference has 
already been made, the Indian press generally has greater 
difficulty in obuining early and reliable information. 

Sir William Hunter’s scheme was confined to news¬ 
papers published in English. The proposal made in this 
paper, chat each provincial Government should publish a 
first-class vernacular daily, and sell it at popular prices, goes 
much farther. 
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GAURIASHANKAR OF BHAVNAGAR, AN 
INDIAN MINISTER. 

By Sir Johk jARniNE, x.ai.E. 

In ibis notice of an Indian statesman wicb whom in the 
midst of official dealin^^s I contracted a lasting friendship, I 
feel that I am describing a type of man which is fast 
vanishing from the Indian scene. During the early part of 
Queen Victoria's reign, and in the older time before, British 
officers in the field and at the Courts of Native Princes 
found they had to negotiate with men of a purely Oriental 
training, untouched by English education or the trans¬ 
forming voyage to these shores. In this close contact with 
another race, some of our public servants developed the 
highest qualities of an Ambassador, a thorough knowledge 
of the language, and a sympathy with the people in their 
ideas. As an example of the men who laid the foundation 
of our power, let me cite an early colleague of Wellington, 
Colonel Sir Barry Close, with whom Sir James Mackintosh 
UMd to stay at Poona nearly a century ago. That philo¬ 
sophic judge found the soldier-statesman ready to argue 
the theory of Bishop Berkeley from the Vedanta point of 
view, both of them repelling the common arguments for a 
material world. Meeting one of the most learned men of 
the East, a Persian refugee from the Caspian Sea, Mack¬ 
intosh soon lured him to tell the Persian view of Aristotle’s 
cardinal virtues. But to carry on ihe talk the British 
gentlemen were obliged to send for Colonel Close, to avoid 
being shipwrecked in their attempts to render meuphy- 
sical terms." Close, with his fluent and correct Persian, 
bridged the mental chasm between the Scotsman and the 
Moonshee. Yet this was only one of the talents which 
gave Colonel Close the high reputation which attended his 
honourable career. Mackintosh was struck by his qualities, 
and if I repeat his well-chosen words I would add that they 
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seein to me, in all respects but one, an apt estimate of the 
mind and temper of my Indian friend. “ He is without 
accomplishment or show, plain, cautious, and with a degree 
of mildness that forms a singular contrast with the hrmness, 
and even sternness, which he has shown on trying occasions. 
He has a calm understanding, wholly employed in practice, 
united to a strength of nerve, which qualities him equally 
for a cautious or a vigorous policy/’ In all this I iind a 
parallel. But when the journal goes on, “ He is a very 
superior man, who might easily pass among common 
observers for a very common man," I recall the white-robed 
Brahman, courteous and composed, tranquil in speech and 
gesture, whose eyes, bright with intelligence, took a keener 
gleam, while his voice grew fervid as he argued to persuade 
or to convince, bringing, as the Persians say, the horse 
of eloquence to run on the plain of speech. He was 
never mistaken for an ordinary man, neither was his life 
passed in ordinary times. Like Colonel Close, he lived to 
become the go-between of Europeans and Natives; although, 
unlike the Colonel, he found no time, and perhaps had little 
desire, to study the language and literature of a race unlike 
his own. Gauriashankar was a Hindu in tastes and action, 
a Brahman follower of the Vedas from his beginning till his 
life’s end. His career was passed in the remote peninsula 
of Katbiawad, a strange feudal region of Native Kings and 
Chieftains, where the Arabian Sea washes India's western 
coasts. In that warlike secluded country his best years 
were spent in action, chiefly in the State of Bhavnagar, 
where bis name has long been a household word. At 
Bhavnagar he died in 1892 after retirement from worldly 
affairs in the evening of life, in a garden house outside 
the city walls- There for some years, through the medium 
of a famous Indian philosophy, he employed his time in 
preparing for the rest that remains. 

When in 1805 his baby eyes first opened on this world 
of phenomena at the marine town of Gogo, they saw the 
modest dwelling, and grew familiar with the quiet, un- 
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changing religious life of the ordinary Brahman family that 
has no riches to boast of, but gets its living by learning and 
mental capacity. The NAgar caste to which he belonged 
has for centuries shown much aptitude for political employ; 
they often rise through lower grades to be the Ministers of 
States, the numerous principalities in those parts offering 
many careers. In those days the British Government was 
not the paramount Power there; indeed, for some years 
after Gauriashankar's birth, Kathlawad was dominated 
more or less fitfully by the great Mamtha Kings of Baroda 
and Poona. It was a land of misrule, of constant jealousies 
and frequent wars ; and the rulers were in as much need of 
astute advisers as were those of Germany and Italy under 
an older constitution of things. The sacred character 
of the Brahman, whether secular or religious, gave him the 
same title to respect, along with his learning, zs the Bishops 
and clergy acquired in medieval Europe. The Mogul, us 
well as the British rulers of India, soon saw the advantage 
of using such a class; and in Kathiawad, as* in all other 
provinces, the Brahmans are relied upon to furnish a 
large number of our public servants. Gaurjashankar, 
after getting such teaching in Gujerathi as the town 
afforded, secured a small official post at the age of 
seventeen. 

In the intervening years we see the contrast between the 
quiet home where he grew up and the rude events and 
stirring changes outside. It is recorded that he lost his 
mother early, and this loss would be deeply felt in the 
Hindu home. But between the boy and the father there 
is usually tender affection ; they join in the same holy rites 
at the household shrine, the temple, the river, and the sea; 
and the strong feelings of caste, which shut out other people 
and narrow the social intimacy, bind tighter the members 
of the same family. One Nagar Brahman is always ready 
to help another, like as those eminent Scoto^Indfans in the 
direction of the East India Company or the Board of 
Control took the trouble to supply their neighbours’ sons 
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with appointments in India. Gauriashankar availed him¬ 
self of the same sort of influence at home. 

The circumstances of those times are worthy of more than 
passing mention. The Hindu religion, rooted in deep philo¬ 
sophy, spread its constant influence over conception, birth, 
marriage and death, embracing, loo, all chat we mean by 
domestic manners. But the Hindu, while rigid in conduct, 
may be free in thought; he can choose a philosophy, though 
his ritual is an heirloom. Kathiawad has for ages been re¬ 
nowned for holy shrines, built at places where Krishna, the 
popular god, had been i and one meets every day with 
pilgrims from all parts of India. As the boy rode in the 
bullock-cart or camped under a tree at sultry noon, he 
would see across the plain those lofty hills crowned with 
spires and towers whither the Jains go up to worship. He 
would be told of the older Buddhist commands, carved on 
the rock as long ago as the Emperor Asoka’s reign. Some¬ 
times there would come to the house those begging Brah¬ 
mans, whose profound study of the Vedas, works In Sanskrit 
3,000 or 4,000 years old, still astonishes all of us who meet 
them—svanderers who can repeat thousands of verses without 
a mistake of word or accent. Within hail near every town 
were the hereditary bards, keepers of genealogies, and 
those simple shepherds, the Charans, classes clothed with 
religious respect because in that world of misrule and raiding 
they became sureties for the chieftains* borrowings and 
solemn promises, and devoted themselves or their children 
to death when the powerful head of a clan refused to 
perform what he had sworn to do. 

In the world outside the boom of cannon was never quite 
silent. • In 1805 the Maratha army and the Bhavnagar 
garrison exchanged shots for ten days. The city, begun 
in 1723, and the territory round, had in the decay of the 
Mogul Empire been made into a State by Rajpoot leaders, 
partly at the expense of weaker Princes, partly by sup¬ 
pressing the pirates who roamed the coast, this last work 
being undertaken in alliance with the British, eager for 
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commerce, by the reigning chief. Wakat Sing, whose feudal 
obligations to the Gaekwar King of Baroda were amicably 
acquired by us in 1807. Our Envoy, Colonel A. Walker 
describes him as ambitious and prudent, employing in differ 
ently force, intrigues, and artifice to increase his power 
Ever since those days Bhavnagar has continued to flourish 
undisturbed except by private war. Before then the penin 
sula was invaded year by year by the Gaekwar's army, sent 
to collect the tribute from the many petty States, in the 
time of harvest. The chiefs living in their forts were ready 
to resist and earnest in haggling. When the Baroda 
general grew impatient, he let loose his Pindaree horsemen 
to plunder the open country and burn the villages. Colonel 
Walker induced the Gaekwar and his feudatories to consent 
to fixed cash payments, guaranteed by the hereditary poets 
and others, and a new era of peace began slowly to dawn. 
In 1820 we obtained by treaty the suzerain rights of the 
Gaekwar, and two years later established a British Resi¬ 
dency. From all this it will be seen that Gauriashankar's 
birth coincides in dace with the modest beginning of the 
new and soon paramount influence of the East India Com¬ 
pany. For many years our policy was to leave these States 
to themselves in home affairs, which, as well as all transac¬ 
tions with the British, are usually left to the Karbharee or 
Dewan, words best translated as Prime Minister or Chan¬ 
cellor. Gauriashankar rose to this rank in 1847. From a 
report by Captain Lc Grand Jacob five years before, we 
learn that the people of Kathiawad got along without civil 
or criminal law, each caste managing Its own affairs. Capital 
punishment was almost unknown. Few chiefs could read or 
write. Learned Brahmans were rare, so were books, While 
private war still went on, the Rajpoot warriors were setcHog 
down, and the Kattees had left off their raiding of cattle, 
though we are told many Kattees were yet living who had 
stuck their spears into the gates of Ahmedabad. This 
northern or Scythian race, blue or gray eyed, who fight 
with spear and shield, whose god is the sun, of which a 
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rude picture is drawn on every deed as the head of living 
witnesses, were still a terror to the countryside. “ A few tall 
trees are preserved near the village, or a lofty rower erected 
in the centre, in which a man keeps watch and gives timely 
notice of the approach of horsemen by beating a tom*tom 
or small drum.’' At the gateway even now the traveller 
riding by often notices rudely sculptured tombstones, in¬ 
scribed with the name of some Charan man submitting to 
be speared by a horseman of his tribe, or of some Charan 
woman who allowed her throat to be cut so that the curse 
so incurred might compel the Katcee marauders to leave 
the village cattle in peace or restore what they had taken. 
Early in his career Gaurlaahankar had to deal with a 
powerful clan of these men, who, after ravaging whole 
districts, baffied military pursuit by retreating to the 
]ion*haunted, feverish forest called the Gir. Having 
myself had, as a Warden of the Marches among these 
Indian lords, to follow up bands of mounted men over wide 
tracts of country, 1 can bear witness to the difficulty of 
upholding law and order. The outlaws have all the local 
knowledge, the quick wits, and the understanding of horses, 
of a De Wet. They know the wild lairs and the friendly 
shelters; unused to commissariat, man and horse carry food 
and fodder on their backs, and are less easily tired than our 
regular cavalry. Generally safe from informers, spies arc 
of little use to catch them. Ac length, by enforcing local 
responsibility and ocher systems of suretyship against these 
men, Gauriashankar. after some years, got hold of the leaders 
and the revolt was quelled. Such affairs test the ability 
of a native officer in the use of both force and craft. The 
Chief of Bhavnagar soon employed him in a very different 
sphere, in litigious business before the Company’s courts 
and the Governor of Bombay. The results were that the 
Chief was recc^niscd as a semi-independent Prince; his 
liability to be sued as a mere subject.was abolished, and his 
capccal city and the villages round were created as territory 
under bis own sovereignty. Events like these naturally 
turned all eyes on the rising Minister. The British officials 
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had learned to esteem and respect him. and so in course of 
time, with their aid, he got rid. by a cash-payment, of some 
vexatious suzerain claims of the Nawab of Jun^adh, and 
ousted from the territory a proud Arab commander of troops 
who had marched against the Chief to the gates of the city. 

While some would claim such a character as Gauria- 
Shankar’s as created by the Durbar, the princely system, 
others arc inclined to refer it to conuict with the British. 

I am informed by the English gentleman who knew him 
best that devotion to the Sate of Bhavnagar was the lead¬ 
ing principle of his life; yet that does not imply that he 
gave in to all the wishes of the five Chiefs he served. He 
firmly and constantly, and in the end successfully, opposed 
one of them, who, under the influence of a favourite wife, 
wanted to dismember the State by granting whole counties 
away to two younger sons, It is true that the Minister 
always, both before and after the Indian Mutiny, kept to 
the policy of being on the best of terms with the British 
Government; but none the less did he dissuade British 
officers from pushing their improvements too soon or too 
strongly on a backward, warlike, conservative province of 
the Empire, Those of us who have been Political Agents 
In Native States will know what I mean. The Political 
Agent and the sagacious Minister have this duty in 
common: they have to be buffers between the British 
Sirkarand the State, to wink at many things old-fashioned, 
and to advise that we may often do to-morrow what cannot 
easily or safely be tried to«day- The Bhavnagar Minister 
did not venture on all progress at once. He started 
schools in 1856, and soon got as far as female education. 
He spent money on public works and the planting of trees. 
The oversight of courts and police was pan of the daily 
routine. As time went on Bhavnagar became a happy 
country and progress was visible. When the Chief died 
in 1870, he confided his young son to Gauriashankar’s care, 
writing in his will: I attribute the present good condition 
of my State entirely to him, and have full faith that he will 
uke great interest in its future welfare." The time had 
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now come for new developments, and, with a sagacity of 
which Machiavelli would have approved, the Minister was 
ready to adapt himself to them. He was heard in the 
councils of the Bombay Government, which then decided 
to make the experiment of entrusting the Bhavnagar State 
to a regency, composed of Gauriashankar and a member of 
the Civil Service. In Mr. E. H. Percival was found a 
man of many experiences, whose cool judgment and even 
temper fitted him for a novel position, requiring tact as 
well as training. In chat period the revenue system was 
overhauled and put on a better economic basis. The bare 
plains were planted with forests; water-supply, markets, 
high schools, came into being; while the old traditionary 
policy of Wakac Sing to make the ports into marts of trade 
was pushed on, till the wondering crowds assembled round 
the trains on the first railway of the Kathiawad system. 
All the time a continuity of men and measures was kept 
up under the cheap and simple methods of e Native State, 
to avoid any breaking with the past, or any need to put 
back the clock, when the young Chief might leave the 
college to resume the powers encrusted to the Joint 
Regents. It Is matter of history chat the experiment of 
joint administration, the marriage of two minds, European 
and Oriental, was in all ways a success, and the credit must 
be shared between them. The Chief and his Minister 
were rewarded with the favours of che Crown; and after 
waiting awhile to guide his young ward in affairs of State, 
Gauriashankar, feeling that his day was far spent, thought 
the hour had come when he might worthily retire. For the 
twice-born Brahman, disciplined by study of the Vedas, the 
sacred law ordains that when the hair turns gray, or when 
a man has seen his son's child, he should leave the world 
and home to dwell in the forest. In company with the 
gentle deer, " pondering God’s mysteries untold, and 
tranquil as the glacier snows." A still deeper seclusion 
follows when the hermit, freed from religious ritual, 
becomes an ascetic, giving himself up to the Divine 
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philosophy. Such putting away of worldly ambitions is 
rare even in India in these changed times, and we cannot 
wonder that some of Gauriashankar^s European friends 
sought to dissuade him by the arguments of our Christian 
ethics. But these kindly-meant efforts were in vain. 
In early years the lofty sentiment which pervades the 
Khagavad Gita had turned his mind to the Vedanta, a 
system older than Christianity, and which arose out of the 
Upanishads, and has become the common spiritual property 
of all India. Professor Max Muller, who has dealt with 
the final stages of this Indian statesman’s career, has ex¬ 
plained its abstruse doctrines. It predicates one infinite 
universal being or Godhead, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever ; the only real or true substance in either the 
universe or the mind of man; the only part that survives 
in our being at the emptying out of each constituent at 
what we call death. What the senses tell us is mere 
phenomena or appearances^ behind which is the real world 
cr Godhead. In calm retreads and silent shades the 
anchorite seeks to escape from the net of illusion, and to live 
in God alone. In our own noble literature we come across 
similar musings. The devout Addison, "walking about 
sunset," chinks of the old philosopher who imagines Deity 
as a Being whose centre is everywhere and His circum¬ 
ference nowhere; " His substance is within the substance 
of every being, whether material or immaterial." Arch¬ 
bishop Leighton, starting from the funeral text, " Every 
man walkech in a vain show," preaches; " He walks in an 
image, as the Hebrew word is, converses with things that 
have no reality, and he himself has as little." It Is high 
time to wake up to the fact, says he, "for the day of life 
Is very short, and the art of Christianity is long." The 
gallant Essex confides to Queen Elizabeth his desire to 
abide in some unhaunted desert 

«ver to give God praiM, 

Content with hips sod hews urd bramble berry; 

In contemplation spending ell his days, 

And change of holy thoughts to make him merry.’’ 
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Here we have an English rendering of the Sanskrit text 
about pure diet of fruit and a bed of stones for the hermit 
Gauriashankar retired to a house outside the city walls, 
shaded with trees, and remained there after he received 
admission Into the holy order of Sanyasies. He spent 
above ten hours of the day in study and meditation on the 
Vedanta, varied with discussions and lectures given by the 
sages who came to visit him from the banks of the Ganges 
and the Himalayan snows. The old man willingly re* 
ceived any British officer or scholar who so desired, and at 
times the young Chief came to Kim for advice. Ac length 
he passed away amid the love and reverence of all, and his 
name remains a household word in the country he knew 
and served so well. 
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PACIFIC PICTURES AND PROBLEMS. 

By a. Mickie, 

WiiATRVKR else may be thought of the works of Mr. A. R. 
Colquhoun, contraction of scope is decidedly not one of 
their characteristics. He thinks in oceans, as his 
quondam chief thought ‘‘ in continents." Only Mr, Rhodes 
restricted his introirvisslons to a single division of the 
earth^s surface, while Mr. Colquhoun recognises no boundary 
to his explorations between the Arctic and Antarctic 
Circles. His happy hunting-ground is the great habitable 
belt comprising the Torrid and the two Temperate Zones 
girdling the globe for a breadth of I 33 • area, fifty 

million square miles of land and water, surveyed by him 
constitutes the home of the human race. To synthesize so 
complex a subject as even the external, to say nothing of 
the internal, politics of this vast world, was a task worthy 
of a Hercules, and we can but express admiration at the 
measure of success attained by the writer in his recent 
book. '*The Mastery of the Pacific."* 

Mr, Colquhoun’s theme may be comprehensively defined 
as the eternal struggle of the nations. Since history became 
a science historians have delighted in depicting the secular 
warfare which has been at once the spring and the regulator 
of ethnic evolution, and more particularly in tracing the 
great drama of the rise and fall of the empires which left a 
literary history—those, namely, bordering the Mediterranean. 
For untold ages, and until the discovery of the New 
World, that sea basin was the focus of European civiliza¬ 
tion, its shores the theatre of national progress. The late 
Professor Seeley in his “ Expansion of England" has shown 
how after Columbus the arena of international struggle ex¬ 
tended, how the thallasic was succeeded by the oceanic age, 

• Maswry of the Pacific ” London s Wra. Heinemann (i8b. net), 

and New York: The Macroillan Company. 
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and the scene was shifted from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic, the stage on which the Titanic struggle between 
France and England was fought out in the eighteenth 
century, New discoveries, chiefly of gold mines, the rapid de¬ 
velopment of steam and electricity, with the resultant stimu¬ 
lation of such cosmic enterprises as the cutting of the Suet 
Canal, have in our days once more shifted the venue of 
international rivalry, The Pacific Is now indicated as the 
probable arena of the world-battles of the twentieth century. 
If we are not mistaken, Mr. Colquhoun himself, when cor¬ 
respondent of the Times some twenty years ago, was one 
of the first to give coherent expression to this idea- Since 
then many things have happened to lend circumstantiality 
to the forecast. The growth of modern Japan, revealed as 
a war power in 1894, the new-born world-policy and 
strenuous ambitions of Germany, the Russian annexation of 
the coast territory of China, and last, if not least, the 
headlong plunge of the United States into the whirlpool 
of Asiatic empire, have marked successive stages in an 
orderly procession of events, all tending towards a climax 
of unprecedented competition, to put the case in its least 
contentious aspect. 

To no nation do the exigencies of the new era appeal 
with greater urgency than to our own ; to no other 
people are the issues of such vital consequence. It is 
with the laudable object of preparing the minds of his 
countrymen for the contest which he thinks impending on 
the Pacific shores that Mr. Colquhoun has, with much 
industry, gathered from every quarter all the available facts 
bearing on the conditions of the coming struggle. It is. 
indeed, a copious bill of fare which he presents to his reader, 
with dishes, dainty and otherwise, suited to every palate, 
and he would be a fastidious feeder who could not find on 
such a well-furnished table much to his taste. For it is not 
in the least necessary to adopt the author s conclusions in 
order to enjoy the narrative of facts which underlies them. 
Indeed, the impression the book leaves recalls faintly the 
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first crude reflection of the present writer when the 
" Origin of Specieswas sprung upon the world, that 
the most ignorant and least philosophical reader could not 
fail to derive pleasure from the mass of interesting facts 
grouped in pictorial sequences. 

Mr, Colquhoun sweeps with his search-light the coasts of 
Asia, Australasia, Polynesia and America, revealing to the 
reader a perfect muscun; of marvels. He drags the ocean 
with his net and brings to the surface an indiscriminate 
haul of its denizens, from the shark to thu amaba. 'I'he 
work has not been achieved without evident collaboration, 
whereby it has richly benefited both in the text and in 
the graphic illustrations with which the volume is closely 
packed. Though the line of travel which forma the basis 
of the present work, and in which the author was ac» 
companied by his wife, is not specifically indicated, the 
discerning reader will have little difficulty in tracing the 
outline of the voyage, by the vivacious first-hand de¬ 
scriptions interspersed throughout of places and peoples, 
manners and customs, dress and undress, of natives of the 
Eastern islands, picturesque touches which could only come 
from the hand of an acute and cultured 'woman. The 
book is profusely adorned with photos of savage scenes, 
and savage men, but being ignorant of ethnology, we are free 
CO confess that for mere ocular enjoyment one pen-and-ink 
sketch of Mrs. Colquhoun’a is worth the whole collection. 

As an introduction to his political survey Mr. Colquhoun 
leads off vrith the summary of the history, traditions and 
migrations of the dark-skinned races, which are now dis¬ 
tributed among the islands of the Pacific, and with scientific 
speculations as to the lie of the land in pre-historic and 
pre-archaic ages, before even the Pacific continents were 
broken up into the detached groups of islands which now 
exist The striking differences in the plant and animal 
life of the various regions—between New Zealand and 
Australia for example, and between both of these and the 
neighbouring archipelagoes which are Asiatic in origin— 
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point irresistibly to the complete separation of these tracts of 
land from a period which Mr. Colquhoun can only indicate 
as the “dim, far-off ages of the past.’* Problems these of 
absorbing interest for the cosmic philosopher. More in¬ 
teresting, however, to the political student are the hints which 
Mr. Colquhoun has diligently collected of the migrations of 
man in these far-off ages. A people of white or Caucasian 
origin had swarmed off from South-Eastern Asia and 
settled on Che islands of Polynesia, including New Zealand. 
These ancient and venturesome Polynesians seem to have 
succeeded to a still more ancient and a far more highly 
civilized race, who have left their mark in the durable form 
of scone buildings elaborately decorated with artistic designs, 
on Easter Island, standing in mid-ocean, 1,400 miles distant 
from the nearest land and from the coast of South America. 

It would be impossible for ua to condense a sketch, 
already condensed to the point of desiccation, of the 
movements of the numerous races which occupy the 
Pacific shores and islands, but we may at least draw this 
comforting assurance from Mr. Colquhoun’s descriptions 
of the Polynesians, Melanesians, Indonesians, and Malays— 
that migration is one of the great laws of human progress; 
that our restless age differs in no essential from the unre> 
corded aons which preceded it; and that even the Mastery 
of the Pacific ” is an ethnic problem as old as the hills, older, 
indeed, than the present subdivisions of the earth’s surface. 
We of the twentieth century are but obeying the impulses 
inherited from 10,000 generations, to become in our turn 
objects of archaic research to future races who may not 
even acknowledge us as ancestors. 

The historical part—the Story of the Pacific ”—is told in 
nine brief pages wherein the discoveries and settlements of 
Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch and English during four hundred 
years are succinctly set forth. Then the author plunges at 
once into the question of the hour—the “ United States in 
the Pacific.” 

At first sight the seizure of the Philippine Islands was as 
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blind and fatalistic a proceedings as any nation was ever 
committed to, but the under^currents of national policy 
cannot always be inferred from the surface foam of con¬ 
temporary speech or writing. With limited variations 
nations, however unconsciously, follow their traditions, 
and their traditions are the indelible expression of their 
character and instinct. Mr. Colquhoun shows clearly that 
the United States have pursued an annexationist policy 
with unwavering persistency since the day when they 
became a nation. The acquisition of the Philippine Archi- 
pel^o, therefore, fell Into line with the whole trend of the 
expansion of the United States just as the acquisition of 
the Sandwich Islands had done. Mr. Colquhoun speaks of 
the Spanish-American War as the final act of a drama, the 
motive of which was the pressure for new markets. But 
why this should be final any more than previous acts 
during a hundred years is not explained ; indeed, if it were 
to be so considered, Mr. Colquhoun’s elaborate work would 
lose more than half its interest. There can, (n fact, be no 
limit either to the ambition or the expansion of the United 
States, any more than that of Russia, until it meets with a 
barrier solid enough to resist the advance Mr. Colquhoun 
takes as his starting-point a survey of the Pacific States of 
the Union—California, Oregon, and Washington—and in 
a few words shows how rapidly they have grown in wealth 
and population. Hawaii and the Philippines are now the 
stepping-stones across the Pacific, connecting the commerce 
of the United States with the populous empires of Asia. 
It is in these empires that obstacles to the territorial 
aggrandizement of the United States may be expected to 
be met with, America herself has been beforehand in 
meeting them by the enactment of penal laws against the 
free immigration of what are popularly described as the 
yellow races. How to deal with Chinese and Japanese 
traders, labourers and others, who cross the sea to seek 
their fortunes, as the Americans themselves are doing, is 
one of the questions which Mr. Colquhoun points out as 
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lying before the American Government, but he wisely refrains 
from offering any solution of a problem which touches the 
future welfare of the British colonies, even more than it 
does that of the United States. The Philippine Islands 
may provide a convenient stage on which the subject may 
be dealt with experimentally. To cite only one factor: the 
existing commerce of those islands owes so much to the 
Chinese settlers, who have centuries of peaceable and 
creditable occupation to show, that the American rulers 
will be hard put to it to devise an honourable pretext for 
the forcible expulsion of these honest traders. 

Mr. Colquhoun*s chapter on the Philippines and the 
Filipinos gives a short but interesting sketch of the 
various tribes of the aborigines and of the Spanish rule 
over them, which was to all intents and purposes the rule 
of the Church. This is painted in rather sombre colours 
by the writer, fully accounting, as he shows, for the various 
risings against the oppressors. Qf the character of the 
regime which has superseded the corrupt rule of the 
priesu Mr, Colquhoun is discreetly reticent. 

The Americans, It is evident, have entered on their task 
of government with a magnificent equipment of ignorance— 
and American ignorance is not always a mere negative 
quality, but is apt to simulate omniscience—and they have 
been correspondingly bold in their measures for revolution¬ 
izing and regenerating the people of the islands. Genius 
may do much, and energy still more, but there are certain 
changes which can only be safely brought about gradually— 
which, indeed, cannot be “brought about" at all. but must 
be evolved. This lesson the enterprising Americans will 
no doubt learn in time, though at a terrible cost to the 
people they are drilling, if not also to themselves. 

As to the effect on general international interests of the 
American establishments in the Pacific, Mr. Colquhoun, 
with all his care to avoid committing himself, seems here 
and there, like many ocher publicists, to take for granted 
that the commercial policy of the United States would be 
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a liberal one, more or less in harmony with chat of Great 
Britain, In China, no doubt, the United Staces are in 
sympathy with the open door,” because they have there 
no Immediate prospect of establishing exclusive privileges: 
but if in countries under their own administration they 
were to countenance free trade, they would belie their 
whole history, which nations seldom da Their first im¬ 
pulse in the rhilippinus was, in fact, to plant in the new 
and yet unconquerod territory their own institutions, which, 
for want of any correcting experience, they deemed the 
highest product of political genius, It was like driving 
a Baldwin locomotive through a jungle trusting to the cow¬ 
catcher to break down the obstacles which only long and 
patient spade-work could remove, The American people, 
being aa much enamoured of their anti-Chinese legislation 
as the Australasians themselves, are, as above stated, con¬ 
fronted with a Chinese population in the Philippines, which 
their political principles, the euphemism for political prac¬ 
tices, require them to uproot. The same principles pre¬ 
scribe government by the ballot box to a race ludicrously 
unfit for the exercise of any such power. This obvious and 
admitted disability, however, was to be at once corrected by 
a fiood of liberal book education pumped into a nation of 
tropical loungers, to whom work is repugnant \ but wiser 
counsels now prevail, as the facts of the situation have begun 
to be felt. Mr. Colquhoun, with an evident desire to say 
nothing but good of the American attempts at civilising 
the Filipinos, is unable to conceal his opinion as an honest 
observer, that before undertaking a comprehensive system of 
education of the “ little brown brother" it is the teachers 
themselves who need preliminacy instruction in the con¬ 
ditions of the problem which they are attacking with such 
splendid audacity. These, however, are domestic questions 
which concern mainly the parties themselves. 

Whatever success or failure may attend the American 
administration of the Philippine Islands, their mere presence 
there and the vital and material forces which they cannot 
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help introducing are enough to materially alter the existing 
status in the Pacific Ocean. 

Having discussed the prospects of the United States in 
the Philippmes and the Sandwich Islands, Mr. Colquhoun 
directs our attention to the position of the other Powers 
which are domiciled In and round the Pacific Ocean. 
The most important of these we are naturally Inclined to 
consider to be our own empire, and the growth and con¬ 
solidation of the new Australasia forms the subject of a 
very interesting chapter, After noticing briefly the dis¬ 
covery and slow settlement of these vast tracts of land, 
Mr. Colquhoun gives us a graphic sketch of their progress 
during (be half-century succeeding the gold discoveries. 
The Australasian highlands being what is known as White 
Man's Country/'with the exception of the northern portions 
of Australia and British New Guinea, seems destined to 
be the home of new nations of British stock, a consumma¬ 
tion to which recent events have contributed in the most 
effective manner. No limit can be sec to the consequences 
of the Imperial feeling which has been roused into activity 
by the spontaneous co-operation of colonial and British forces 
in the lace South African War, As a mere advertisement 
the cost in men and money of the various expeditions will 
probably prove in many ways reproductive, Where whole 
continents of land remain uninhabited chft first desideratum 
one would say was population. There was a time, indeed, 
when the Australians themselves thought so, but a change 
has been creeping over public feeling on this subject since the 
•'working man ’’ began to realise his power over legislation. 
Of late years it has been Australia for the Australians’*— 
that is, for those who happened to have landed in the 
country a few months before, and against all new-comers 
the door formerly opened was to be, as far as possible, 
closed, The Chinese, in particular, had been excluded by 
penal legislation, because they were industrious and frugal. 
Mr. Colquhoun touches with a light hand the clap-trap and 
wholly insincere and mutually contradictory objections to 
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the Chinese coolie, which prevailed among the demagogues 
in the colonies. While the vices of the Chinese shocking 
to the vestal purity of Melbourne and San Francisco are 
obscurely hinted at by speech and pen, it is his virtues that 
form the real gravamen of his offence. His crimes are thus 
neatly summed up In one sentence: “the Chinese pedlar 
makes his fortune by selling at a quarter the price that 
everyone else asks." If this be not an ovor*staccmeiu, it 
contains a sug^eHcioii of an economic discovery of no small 
significance. For our own part we should not be sorry to 
see a few thousand of such pedlars let loose as missionaries 
among our thriftless population. Such an inoculation of 
effective business methods might save the Empire \ The 
prospect of peopling the vast tracts of Australasia, Includ¬ 
ing of course New Zealand, with white stock is seriously 
blighted by the inveterate mfenility of the colonists. Yet, 
while a constant stream of immigration is required to 
prevent decrease of numbers, it is towards the restriction 
of that reproductive stream that the short-sighted democracy 
begins to agitate. 

Concurrently, and in seeming contradiction, with this 
suicidal form of protection, however, these nascent powers 
begin to develop a world policy of their own, in the 
formation of which two important steps have recently 
been uken. One is the loyal support of the mother 
country in warlike operations 6,000 miles from their own 
shores. The second is the colonisl Federation into 
which the six Australian colonies were hurried by the 
pressure of external events working upon political aspira¬ 
tions, which would perhaps have been the better for a 
couple of decades more of gradual ripening. From this 
compact of Federation New Zealand has so far held 
aloof through fear apparently of its cherished individuality 
being merged in the lai^r partnership. The effect of 
the new advance cowards coherent nationalism is already 
apparent in the influence which colonial opinion is un- 
qucsdonably exercising on the policy of the Empire, and 
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ds the immediate concern of these colonies lies in the 
South Pacific, the Imperial interest in chose far-off regions 
will henceforth be instructed, not only by practiced in- 
formation^ but by the influence of political and economical 
views which cannot be consigned to a pigeon-hole, 

It is a far cry from the Antipodes to Bridsh Columbia, 
but the Canadian factor could not be wholly overlooked in 
a survey of the forces which operate on the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean, and Mr. Colquhoun accordingly devotes a 
short chapter to the position of Canada In the oceanic 
struggle of the future. While giving an interesting sketch 
of the material progress of the Dominion, he pays a passing 
tribute to the excellence of the internal administration, 
especially of British Columbia. 

Leaving the north-east bight of the Pacific. Mr, Colquhoun 
returns to notice some of the intermediate links which 
connect the northern with the southern oceanic regions. 
Of these the Straits Settlements and Hong-Kong are the 
most interesting, as hitherto they have been the most 
important strategical posts of Par Eastern commerce. 
This chapter affords the writer the opportunity of going 
a little deeper into the questions of the education of 
Asiatics, of ruling the Malays and the Chinese, of the 
Eurasian factor, and of the changes which are coming 
over the shipping interests in the Far East, which have 
eventuated in the recent colossal Atlantic Combine. The 
shipping question is the only one of these on which 
Mr. Colquhoun ventures on any distinct conclusion. He 
is clearly of opinion that the shipping combines are 
especially injurious to British interests, and be reflects upon 
the lack of patriotism of British shipowners, who thus 
part with their property to foreigners, grasping at present 
profits rather than aiming at permanent prosperity, He 
also intimates that the Government officials, with greater 
perspicacity than the commercial classes, have clearly 
pointed out the evils of the new development It is easy, 
however, for publicists and officials to be thus critical of the 
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acts of members of the commercial community, but no law 
and no power of altruistic opinion will ever dissuade any 
business man from doing the best he can with h.s own 
property. High policy would ruin him. .t might also rum 
the Empire to which he belongs were merchants to get mto 
the habit of sacrificing their gains for an idea, seeing that 
the national wealth is but the aggregate of that of individual 


citizens. 

British North Borneo affords room for some very interest¬ 
ing personal sketches, as well as practical remarks on the 
improvement of the Chartered Company's possesion. 
RaLays, which are by the routine of popular thmkmg 
deemed the first desideratum in all new countries, whether 
inhabited or not, are not classed by this writer among the 
crying needs of North Borneo. The material prospects 
of the territory, however, Mr. Colquhoun considers to be 
good, though he regards the rule of the company as but an 
intermediate suge to the assumption of complete rcsiionsi- 


bility by the Imperial Government. 

The Dutch East Indies is a subject which seems to 
exercise a perennial fascination for Far Eastern trave lers. 
The very name of the Spice Islands has a pirden of the 
Hesperides kind of sound, which is as pleasing to the ear 
as Mesopotamia itself. The natural luxuriance of the soil, 
the interests of the important and civilised native population, 
and the circumstances under which the territories were 
token from and given back to the Dutch, impart to Java m 
particular a peculiar interest for British visitors. Its retro¬ 
cession in :8 i 3 was effected in one of those fits of absence 
of mind which, as Professor Seeley said, characterized the 
growth of the British Empire. It was the work of some 
clerk of the Foreign Office who pigeon-holed the despatch^ 
of Sir Stamford Raffles setting forth the value of the 
islands and urging His Majesty’s Government » retain 
them—despatches which were exhumed a generation after¬ 
wards with their seals unbroken 1 The value of the islands 
to the Dutch is well known, for with them the relation of 
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the mother country to her tributary colonies is quite 
different from the British system- The administration 
received a warm commendation of that most generous 
observer, Dr. A. R. Wallace, who, however, explains that 
the good points in the Dutch system were adopted from 
the code elaborated by Sir Stamford RafHes during the 
British occupation. Its broad features are treatment of the 
natives, not nominally as slaves, but as children, having no 
rights, nothing to do with government, and entirely under 
the discipline of the white master. The success of the 
Dutch system is generally admitted, as the success of any 
government is in a country where there are no outbursts 
of sedition or discontent. The natives are kept poor by 
governmentregulations which deprive them of the means of 
purchasing injurious liquors or other demoraliaing luxuries, 
and Mr, Colquhoun tells us the limitation has made the 
native happy, For he has food, shelter, sunshine, leisure 
to play a drum or a bamboo flute, flowers to look at, and a 
nu merous fam i 1 y growi ng up around h im,'' M r, Colqu houn’s 
sketches of the life in the Dutch Islands are full of interest, 
for he describes what he saw conscientiously and with a 
kindly touch, The impression left on us (s that though 
life may be tolerable in the Moluccas, it is not stimulating; 
it is always afternoon there, 

But it would be impossible within the compass of an 
ordinary paper to do justice to the ethnological researches 
with which this Dutch chapter is full. How the ancient 
Javanese, the immigrant Hindoo, and the subsequent 
Malays have imposed their respective civilisations suc¬ 
cessively on the islands with the result of a certain ad¬ 
mixture of them all in the natives to«day is set forth by 
Mr, Colquhoun with perhaps as great precision as the 
speculative nature of the subject admitted. The most 
interesting of the extant races appears to be the natives of 
the large and mountainous island of Sumatra, the western 
extremity of which constitutes the Mohammedan Sultanate 
of Achein, against which the Dutch have been waging 
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a war of subjugacion for thirty years, without as yet being 
able to bring it within sight of a conclusion. It is assumed 
from tlie warlike capacity of the Acheinese that they have 
a strain of Arab blood in them. They were an important 
people in the days of our Queen Elitabeth, and the first 
English ambassadors to India were sent to the Court of 
Achein, with which good relations were maintained for 
three hundred years. The Sultan regarded it as an act 
savouring of bad faith on the part of Great Britain when by 
a treaty with Holland in 1872 he aid his territories were 
ba^ained away to the Dutch for some equivalent m which 

he, of course, had no interest. 

Concerning the Dutch system of governing their Indian 
possessions Mr. Colquhoun has some very pertinent ob- 
servations- Following all preceding writers, he illustrates 
the Dutch method by contrasting it favourably with the 
English. The Dutch officials do not live apart from the 
natives: they freely intermarry, or at least interbrwd, and 
allow to Eurasians a status of practical equality with them¬ 
selves. Officials and others make their homes in Java, and 
gradually lose their attachment to the land of their birth. 
Living thus with the natives, they acquire a knowlege of 
their thoughts and ways which only a few exceptional men 
are able to do in British India. And whatever, therefore, 
their legal relationship may be, it is everywhere <iualified 
by kindly personal rule. 

The success which has undoubtedly attended the 
Government of Netherlands India is, however, con- 
ditioned by certain characteristics which could never be 
tolerated by any English-speaking race. The resuictions 
on foreign travel are only comparable to those in force 
in Russia. Propagandism and education are systematically 
discouraged, and the people are advisedly kept in a sate 
of pupillage, and given no choice in their way of life. 
The effect of the whole is sugnation, perhaps the severest 
reproach which any modern society can incur. As a factor 
in the future mastery of the Pacific, therefore, the Dutch 
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islands might be considered a negligible quantity were it 
not for the contingency of their passing sooner or later into 
the possession of a Power greater and more progressive 
than Holland. 

Naturally Japan occupies a place in Mr. Colquhoun’s 
wide survey, though he does not accord it so much space 
as its comparative value might have warranted. Perhaps 
he thought this had already been adequately done by 
Mr. M. Mazaki in his " Japan and the Pacific.” Yet in a 
few pages he is able to summarize in an intelligible manner 
the astonishing progress made by Japan in the production ^ 
of material wealth, and in the technical, political, and social 
education of the country. When, however, he attempts to 
explain the present political position of Japan in a single 
paragraph, he loses, as might be expected, the sense of pro¬ 
portion, ih* her relation to the other Powers, saying chat in 
“ her programme of reform and development she counted 
on the*assfscance of more than one of the Great Powers, 
and chat she had been roughly disillusioned, seeing that the 
desire of Great Britain and the United States had been 
merely to push her into the gap.” This dictum we 
must confess our inability to interpret. That Japan "has 
been forced to watch the gradual encroachments of Russia 
and Germany ”—why not France also ?—" upon China, and 
the disintegration of that empire,” may be ttue enough, but 
it is not the whole truth, and to omit from such a cooclse 
summary the greatest of all aggressions ever made upon 
China, that of Japan herself, in 1894, is to distort the picture 
out of the semblance of reality. 

Although deprived by superior force of her conquests on 
the mainland, Japan retained, as the fruit of her war upon 
China, the rich island of Formosa. This affords Mr. 
Colquhoun an excellent occasion for showing how the 
Japanese succeed in the character of colonists, his views 
on which are very instructive. Undoubtedly, as Mr. 
Colquhoun remarks, the weight of Japan In the balance 
of Powers bordering the Pacific has been much enhanced 
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by the addition of the great Chinese island to the Japanese 
archipelago. 

The interests of Germany, France, and Russia are 
groiip«d together in a single chapter, which embraces an 
outline of the various acquisitions of Germany in the south 
seas, the appropriation of Kiao-chau. with its surrounding 
territory, on the mainland of China; the French posses¬ 
sions in Oceania and Indo-China; the Russian wave which 
has overwhelmed all Northern Asia, and the position of the 
Chinese people, whose numbers, with a modesty which is 
rare among our publicists, Mr. Colquhoun sets down at 
3*0,000,000, The author has allowed himself too little 
space in this one chapter to embody his views with reason¬ 
able amplitude on the position of these four great Powers 
in the Pacific, and their relations with each other. He 
draws, however, some brief but interesting comparisons 
between the French and German methods of colonization, 
to neither of which does he accord the merit of success. 
The Germans, he says, fail because they consider colonists 
are made for the official and not the official for the colotiisw. 
The officials dragoon the traders as if they were miliury 
recruits. The French, he says, fail because their colonies 
are overrun by functionaries of a low type, short-sighted 
and visionary. 

In his concladmg chapter Mr Colquhoun submits the 
data he has collected to the judgment of the intelligent 
reader, out of which we gather that in his own opinion the 
United Sutes will be the dominant factor in the mastery of 
the Pacific, But what, after all, is the "mastery of the 
Pacific ”? 
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THE BRITISH COLONIES : THE SUGAR 
QUESTION. 

By R- G. Cowjsr. 

Speaking broadly, the result of ihe Conference concluded 
at Brussels is that we undertake to give the same treatment 
to foreign beet-sugar as to the cane-sugar from our own 
colonies, receiving in return the assurance that certain 
European countries will abolish bounties, levy counter¬ 
vailing duties on bounty-fed sugar, and keep their differen¬ 
tial Import uriff within specified bounds. The German 
Imperial Chancellor, when the matter came on for 
discussion in the Reichstag, especially combated the idea 
chat the proceedings had concluded with a triumph for 
Great Britain, and maintained chat the settlement arrived 
at would suffice to keep foreign sugars from German 
markets. The view that we have got the worst of 
the bargain is confirmed by no less an authority chan 
Lord Pirbright, the President and British Plenipotentiary 
at the i8dS Sugar Convention, who finds fault with the 
countenance now given by us to the surtax—which he 
characterises as "the most pernicious kind of bounty’'-— 
contends that the clause relating to it, however much it 
may serve French interests against those of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, does little or nothing for our own, and 
considers it absurd on our part to give Spain, Italy and 
Sweden a free hand while tying ourselves down as regards 
the West Indies. The answer given him in the House of 
Peers by Lord Lansdowne, moreover, to the effect that it 
was only by rheans of concessions that we were able to 
obtain any agreement at all, is far from convincing, for it 
remains to be proved that we have no alternative but to 
approach our neighbours hat In hand, and that we must 
therefore be thankful if they condescend to give us half a 
loaf, Tbere is every reason to believe, on the contrary, 
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that we should bring the Continent to its knees if only> Hke 
the United States, we were to impose countervailing duties 
on bouncy-fed sugar: especially if a Customs union, such 
as the self-governing colonies are asking for, enabled the 
Empire to act as a whole. But even granting that the 
Convention is the triumph which the Government asserts it 
to be, it will not, if ratified, be put in force till the beginning 
of September, 1903. The foreigner has secured a delay of 
nearly a year and a half before beginning the experiment 
supposed to save the West Indies, and bounty-fed sugar 
will complete their ruin meanwhile unless we at once afford 
them help. There has been a good deal of discussion as 
to the form this should take. Some proposed a money 
grant to producers, whilst others, on the score that anything 
resembling a subsidy might lead to countervailing duties 
on the part of the United States, preferred n loan; the 
latter forgetting chat it is our policy of aiding and abetting 
Continental protection which has rendered the West Indies 
dependent upon the Republic, and that, if we put an end to 
the unfair competition to which we have subjected them in 
our market, they would no longer be forced to seek outlets 
elsewhere. 

Another course not open to the objection that It would 
provoke hostile American action, and one which we are 
free to take as long as the Convention is not ratihed, is that 
of ourselves imposing countervailing duties in the interval, 
thus affording our sugar industry prompt relief and giving 
our neighbours a foretaste of the remedy we might resort 
to if they were to draw back from the compromise we 
consented to at Brussels. Mr. Seddon, the New Zealand 
Premier, pointed out, as far back as February, that such an 
impost would give the Chancellor of the Exchequer a large 
instalment of the money he must otherwise draw from 
British sources, and would be of incalculable benefit to our 
West Indian possessions, especially in view of the develop¬ 
ment t>f Cuba, who was expected shortly to monopoliae the 
United States market; and if we have debarred ourselves 
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from resorting to countervailing duties after the summer of 
next year, we should at least cake advantage of them while 
we may. It is in che name of Free Trade, be it observed, 
that we could do so. Mr. Chamberlain, replying to Sir 
H. Vincent, told the House of Commons that, in order to 
restore the sugar trade to ics normal channels, foreign and 
colonial sugar should be able to compete for che English 
market on equal terms/' Now this, recently said Sir 
Nevile Lubbock, when summing up a discussion at the 
Royal Colonial Institute, is exactly whac Great Erica in 
hitherto would not allow. It has absolutely refused to 
grant free trade to the West Indies in British markets. . . . 
The West Indian sugar producer has to pay a tax of 
^3 los. per ton if he sends his sugar to England, but 
the German sugar producer pays no tax, the whole of che 
tax levied on his sugar being paid by his Government. 
That is DOC Free Trade. That is an inequality which 
the British Government has deliberately permitted for 
che last thirty years.'* Countervailing duties merely 
put an end to this inequality and involve our ceasing to 
connive at the protection of foreign producers, which, on 
che contrary, we have undertaken at Brussels to support. 
The Convention, indeed, states plainly that the object of 
the surtax is efficaciously to protect” beet-growers in their 
own markets, and that it is to be raised whenever their 
monopoly is threatened. To quote a correspondent of the 
Daily TeUgrapkt the agreement still establishes a pro¬ 
tective duty of s$. 6d. per cwt. for Continental producers, 
whilst in return Great Britain has undertaken to grant 
no preferential treatment to colonial sugar." Moreover, 

•' under cover of che Continental import duty, it is still 
possible for che sugar ring to carry on operations. ... It 
would cost a competitor about 6d. per cwt. to bring sugar 
into a Continental market to sell at a proht in competition 
with the home product, so that the protective duty is really 
established at 3s. per cwt. If che expenses of che ring be 
estimated at rs. per cwt., there is left a margin of as. per 
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cwt. profit to be extracted from the home consumer. As, 
roughly speaking, Austria and Germany consume i cwt. of 
sugar to every 2 cwt. exported, it would still be possible for 
the ring to pay the exporter a private allowance of 8d. per 
cwt without Infringing any of the provisions of the Con¬ 
vention. On the other hand, the West Indies lose the 
preferential treatment accorded them In America [their 
best customer] since 1897.” Such are the achievements of 
the Foreign Office! 

There really appear to be no lengths to which the 
Government will not go in their desire to propitiate the 
Manchester School. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
particular, in spite of the large majority at his command, 
has always shown great timidity when dealing with even 
the most perverse interpretations of Cobdenism: and It 
was hardly to be expected that he would grapple with Con¬ 
tinental protection—defended, wonderful to relate, by tlie 
secretary of the Cobden Club — in the interests of uur 
fellow-subjects across the seas. When introducing the 
Budget, in fact, he preferred leaving them to fight an unequal 
battle, in which Great Briuin throws her weight into their 
adversaries^ scale, and flinging them a sum not amounting 
to a quarter of a million—probably less,’* to be provided 
by the home tax-payer. In the ordinary course of things 
our producers have nothing to hope for save chat our re¬ 
presentatives at Brussels may have overreached themselves, 
and chat their anxiety to conclude the Convention may 
embolden Continental legislatures, when the time for ratifi¬ 
cation comes, to hold out for even more favourable terms: 
in this case, It Is said, the Ministry would retaliate by 
bringing forward countervailing duties. 

Another straw at which they can catch is the attitude of 
Mr- Chamberlain. As he plainly told the Birmingham 
Liberal Unionist Association in May, old ideas of trade 
and free competition have changed. The Empire, he holds, 
cannot meet the policy of bounties and subsidies whose 
object it is “ to shut out this country as far as possible from 
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aJl profitable trade with foreign States, and at the same 
time to enable those foreign States to undersell us in British 
markets,” by “adherence to economic pedantry, to old 
shibboleths.” He recognises that the ties of interest are 
on all fours with the ties of sentiment and those of sympathy, 
and he fails to see the heinousness of a reciprocity treaty 
with our own children, when Cobdcn himself could make 
one with France. Unfortunately, to all seeming, the 
Colonial Secretary is the only member of the Cabinet who 
looks at things in this light. 

Much light is thrown upon the position of the colonial 
sugar industry by Mr. Henry de Rosenbach Walker, who, 
in " The West Indies and the Empire,”* gives the results 
of his investigations during a recent visit to the islands. 
Himself evidently a stanch supporter of Free Trade, he 
does not admit that it consists in giving undue advantages 
to our foreign competitors, or that a measure confined to 
restoring the balance would be any infringement of it; in 
other words, it is not a differential duty in favour of the 
colonies which he advocates, but a countervailing duty 
upon foreign sugar ‘'exactly equal in amount to the bounty 
paid upon its exportation,” and “limited in its duration to 
the time the bounty continued to be paid.” Having made 
this plain, he at once grapples with the reasons adduced to 
justify the policy of drift hitherto pursued. The first he 
thus disposes of: ‘The answer to the current objection, 
that, unless the price of sugar were raised appreciably in 
England, no benefit would accrue to the West Indian, is 
that bis business would be placed upon a stable footing, his 
calculations would be made upon an assured basts, and he 
would have no difficulty in securing additional capital for 
the extension and improvement of his undertaking.” Mr. 
Walker next deals at greater length with the contention 
chat the West Indies may be left to the tender mercies of 
bouncy-giving Governmnets in view of the reduced Cuban 
output, and of the countervailing duties In the United States, 
* T. Fishtt Unwin, Palcrnosier Square, 1901. 
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and after showing, with the aid of statistics, that this 
adventitious aid is not to be depended upon, speaks his 
mind as to the “ culpable apathy ” that desires “ to see 
British colonies saved from ruin by the aid of a foreign 
country," and allows “some of our oldest colonies to sink 
lower and lower because we hesitate to impose countervailing 
duties upon European bounty-fed sugar, the only effective 
and economically sound remedy." With equal vigour does 
he attack the selfish plea that this remedy “would injurl* 
ously affect the much larger interests of consumers in the 
United Kingdom." It is not his purpose, he protests, to 
Inquire to what extent the price of sugar in England might 
be raised ; “some think not at all, except at the very first, 
others possibly by a halfpenny a pound" Be this as it 
may, he is indignant at the thought .that we should barter 
the rights of our colonists as British citizens for a proble¬ 
matical money advantage to ourselves. “ Is the British 
Empire,” he exclaims, “to be run solely on the basis of 
^ a d. ? . . . This is an absolutely crooked view of the 
problem. Unless we wish to throw off the responsibilities 
of Empire, we must place justice before alleged material 
expediency." It is our acting otherwise in the past that 
we may thank if the West Indies were obliged to repel 
Canadian advances towards closer commercial union, and 
if they viewed askance official efforts to obtain Increased 
productivity in the cane; there was reason to fear that this 
might be neutralized by higher bounties, and be represented 
as weakening the claim to countervailing duties, whilst “it 
could have no effect in improving the creditor the industry, 
the lack of which is its greatest misfortune." Capitalists, 
on the other hand, would have been more inclined to find 
the money for central factories, indispensable to enable the 
industry to hold its own, if countervailing duties had been 
adopted; and their imposition, “ while it would be the 
quickest as well as the wisest method of lessening the 
necessity for doles, would have the further recommendation 
that it would not pauperize those whom it had benefited." 
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Mr. Walker goes on to discuss ac some length who they 
would be^ and this is not the least valuable part of his 
statement. 

The sugar problem is intimately connected with that of 
labour, This may be gathered from what the author of 
** The West Indies and the Empire” describes as the 
"authoritative conclusion" of the Royal Commissioners, 
that no other industry could completely replace? sugar in 
such islands as (larbados^ Antigua and St. Kitts as a profit’ 
able cultivation, and so as to give employment for the 
labouring population, and that in most of the other colonies 
sugar may in time be replaced by other industries, but only 
after the lapse of a considerable period and at the cost of much 
dispiacemenc of 1 abour and consequent auffering. No crop, it 
should be explained, requires so much field-work per acre as 
sugar, and whereas the preparation for the market of many 
other products entails little or no skilled labour, "in every 
9 ugar*faccory there are seveml places filled by negroes which 
demand intelligence and a sense of responsibility.' Another 
proof of Mr. Walker’s contention that "the labouring 
population Is fundumentally interested in the fate of the 
sugar industry ” is that much of the land is not cultivated 
by indentured coolies, but by creoles and East India 
immigrants who prefer to work on their own plots and 
sell their canes to the factories. The failure of sugar, 
again, would lead to the departure of many whites with 
insufficient means to begin life afresh, to the detriment of 
the negroes, "who, as is admitted by their best friends, 
urgently require continued contact with a higher race," 
with the further consequence that, " as the purchasing 
power of the community would be smaller, imports would 
fall off and the revenue, which is mainly derived from 
Customs duties, would ... be entirely unequal to the 
demands made upon it." These gleanings from *' The 
West Indies and the Empire," a book which should be 
reai by all who cake an interest in the colonies, may close 
with the explanation ic gives of the effects of countervailing 
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duties, for which it is not claimed, in the first place, that 
they will by themselves save colonial sugar. Neither do 
they aim at creating a monopoly for it—a fact to be noted 
by Cobdenites—and no argument can therefore be brought 
against their efficacy because they have not shut out the 
European product from the American market, but have 
simply placed cane and beet sugar upon an equal footing 
there, thus enabling the former to hold its own. We can 
likewise, says Mr. Walker, ‘‘guarantee to our colonies an 
area of equitable competition ; it will then rest with them 
(and I have no fear of the result) to increase the pro¬ 
ductivity of the cane" and adopt the newest and most 
economical machinery. Such an area they have found 
in the United States; are they to go on receiving more 
assistance from them than from what has proved their 
stepmother-country ? 

Since sordid motives have been adopted as the criterion 
in dealing with this question, let us ask ourselves whether 
the present policy will eventually pay. "West Indians,’’ 
says Sir Augustus Adderley, whose long acquaintance with 
them lends his words great weight, " are loyal and faithful 
subjects... but undoubtedly without that fostering care, 
which is now more necessary than ever in consequence of 
the unfair treatment to which they have lately been sub¬ 
jected, that loyalty may eventually be sapped. There 
are not wanting people-^-and, indeed, some who may be 
described as distinctly far-seeing—who, discontented with 
the manner in which the home Government is treating the 
West Indies, do not hesitate to express the opinion that 
were they under American rule they would be exceedingly 
benefited thereby."• But it is not the poor little islands 
that we have to fear; it is " Greater Britain," whose parts 
are daily tending more and more to form an organic whole 
in which a wound inflicted upon any one will be felt by all. 
We should pause to consider the effect elsewhere before we 
sacrifice to selfish considerations and to our solicitude for 
* “Brilish Empire Series,” vol. lii., p- 
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the " most favotired ” foreigner the welfare of cur subjects in 
the Antilles. It is not yet too late to stretch forth a hand 
to free them from the bounties which, with our approval, 
oppress them so heavily; the Government have recently 
thrown away several opportunities of showing chat our own 
flesh and blood is held dearer in this country than the alien 
who reviles us in return for our favours, but they might at 
least take advantage of that offered them by the coming 
conference of colonial Premiers, which should serve to open 
their eyes a little. They might do worse, meanwhile, than 
carefully study a very Instructive sketch contributed to the 
Morning Post by Mr. H. F. Prevose Baitersby, under the 
heading, Blood Brotherhood, Federation of Hearts.” 
One of the characters, an Australian trooper, puts the 
case thus: “ You don’t treat your brother same as the 
rest of the world, or a bit worse maybe; and you don’t try 
CO squeeze him in a deal, or let in an outsider to a soft thing 
in front of him 1 and if he does cost you a trifle, you 
remember he’s your brother." Mr. Battersby^s own com¬ 
ments, ait extract or two from which may be given in 
conclusion, are equally plain ; let us hope those whom they 
concern may take them to heart and act upon them. 
'* What we gain at the cost of our brothers’ confidence Is 
not economy," he says; " It is blind, Idle, ruinous expense." 
The soul of the nation lies in the pride of home, and love 
of brother, and scorn of death" matured In South Africa : 
“will you kill these with niggard pettiness and thankless 
folly? Will you break this iron ring of Empire, which 
might be welded about the world, into lonely islands and 
resentful shores ?" 
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QUARTERLY REPORT ON SEMITIC STUDIES 
AND ORIENTALISM. 

Bv Professor Dr. Edwari> Montet. 


GENERAL WORKS—JUDAISM AND PAt^^STINE. 

Tkr third volume of the " Encyclopeddie BIblica,*' edited by Cheync nnd 
Sutherlodf* has been publinhed. This useful and remarkable publication 
deali, in the new volume, with subjects under the letters L lu 1\ 

The first volume of a third and fourth edition of the history of the Jews 
in ^he time of Jeeus Christ by SchUrer,f which it is needless to praise, hat 
appeared- It is in a more complete form than the preceding (second) 
edition, containing a hundred more pagea A general index of the whole 
work will shortly complete this odraUable publication. 

The edition of the "Talmud of Babylon," by 1<. Goldichmldt, has been 
enriched by another part containing the first portion of the Sanhedrin 
treatise.; 

The tenth volume of the " Realeacykloptldte fUr protcsrantische 
Theologie und Klrche" (third edition of Kauck), which has recently i>oun 
published,! contains several articles concerning Orientalism ; It commences 
with the word Ktwrun sttmmlunpM, and ends with KonsteftHn. 

The " Dictionnaire de la Bible," published by the Abbd Vlgoureux, has 
reached its twentieth pert (Italian versions of the Bible—Jenealea}.|| 
This work continues to be of great Interest not only as regards the text, 
but on account of its illustrations of a scientific character. It is curious to 
eee In this work to wbai extent scientific independence on biblical ground 
reaches among Roman Catholic authors, and It Is scarcely necessary to 
add that these are articles of pure Otientalism, which are amongst the best 
of this important collection. 

The first volume has appeared of "The Jewish Encyclopcedia," which 
Is e descriptive record of the history, religion, literature, and customs of 
the Jewish people from the earliest times to the present day.If It begins 
with the word A^h and ends with Apotalyptic Littrature. The names of 
its principal editors, jastrew, Toy, etc., arc a guarantee of the scientific 
tnanner in which the work has been conceived and brought out. 1 may 
mention some of the subjects-—vl&, AatnU, Alphabtl, Aarfin, AbraAam, 
Akxander th* Grtat,Abiution, Abraxas, Alexandrian Pkilef^phy, Apacalyptie 
Uteraturi, etc. Some fine pistes accompany the text (Alphabet, Amulet, 
etc.), besides a facsimile of a MS. of the Geniaa of Cairo, eta There is do 

* Loodn, Adam aod Cbsriei Block, rtes. 

t ••OttchJcbto du jUdiachen Volkei (oi ZoiUUer Jmi Chriill,” i*** Bond, Uiptig, 
Htahehs, 1903. 

t Bcrita, ColTory, igot. $ Uiptig, Ilinrichs. 1901. 
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doubt that the work viU be carried oo with the same energy and success. 
It is noteworthy how, nowadays, biblical eneycloptedias multiply among 
the most diverse religioos (Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish). No doubt 
these works help to spread more and more the scientihc knowledge of the 
Bible and all problems connected with it. With regard to these numerous 
publications the Arabists are not so well provided. When shall we aee 
the great Musulman Encyclopedia, about which so much was said et the 
Congress of Orientalists at Paris in 1897, the wane Of which was greatly 
felt, and about which several notable Arabists occu^ed themselves, and 
of which nothing is now beard P Belle I'hilis, on d^seap^ru alon qu’on 
oap^re coujours." 

In the "Zeltschrlft des Duuuchen Palaesiina*VereinB (vol. uiv., 
Part IV.)* wc must point out the interesting publication in facsimile of 
the map of Pslesline, by Bernhard von Hrei ten bach, who went to the Holy 
land in 148^. 'i'lie map, which consisu of no leas than three plates, is 
accompanied by art insrrnciive notice by R. ROhricht. 

Islam—Morocco. 

We desire to draw the attention of those of our readers who are 
interested lo Islaxniam or Chrisiianity to the welhwritten study by Gabrieli 
on "Jesus Christ in the QOran."* 

After hiving remarked thati whilst Muhammad was often calumniated 
and eriticiied by Christian authors, Jesus, on the contrary, has always 
been respucied by the Muiulmans and by Muhammad, whom they 
consider the Kteatest prophet before Him, Gabrieli shows, by quoting fram 
texts, whot the QQran says of Jesus. 

*l*he author investigates the origin of the knowledge which Muhammad 
poiiewed of Jesus. He finds It Urst in the relations which Muhammad 
had during his journeys with Jews smd Chrlstiens. But Muhemmad only 
knew the person end teaching of Jesus through the medium of hereucs, 
who were dispersed over, or had taken refuge b, Arabia, auch as the 
Seryllidiens, Collytidians, etc.; thus the errors into which he hid fallen 
regarding the apparent death of Jesus, the Virgin Mary, the personality of 
the Trinity, etc. Muhammad also borrowed from the prophetical Gospels. 
Gabrieli has taken particular care In making evident the references of 
the QOran with the epocryphas of the New Testament As for the carrooical 
Gospels, the one which appears to conuin most references to the QCran is 
that of Luke. 

We congratulate the author on his skilful work. It is very necessary 
that a true and exact knowledge of Muhammad and the QQran should be 
more dilTused amongst the general public, so much untruth has beta 
written about one and the other, end so many prejudices still exist against 
them 1 

Morocco is tbe country of the order of the day. A. Moulferas, PrO' 

* Lelptlg, 190!. 
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(essot o( th« Arabic Cltair in Ocan, vbo vras deputed by the French 
Government K» proceed to Fea and stud? the organization of the 
Univerait? of that capital, has published an account of his journey,* 
which will shortly be followed b? another on the University of Fez. This 
book is an account of a journey in the form of a diary, aod we will 
mention some important points of this very interesting study on the town 
where the Sultan at present resides. 

Moulieras holds the s&rne opinion regarding Moroccan politlca, as 1 
have set forth in the articles entitled Morocco," which have appeared 
in this fievieOfA He considers that the time has arrived when Europe 
should exercise a protectorate over the country, and that France is the 
Attest Power to undertake It. 

Fez, according to Moulieras, notwithstanding its ancient University, ia a 
city of ignorance, as the whole of Morocco Is an empire of barbanty and 
darkness. In this great capital there is but one ray of light, and that 
la the French Khool established in Mellah, the Jewish quarter, by the 
Alliance Israelite Universelle, whose headquarters are in Paris. Moulieras 
was naturally aurprUad at the reaults obtained in the Jewiali school in Fez, 
where instruction is given after the method and programme of the primary 
ichoola of France. I chert"hed the very tame admiration when visiung 
other schools belonging to this Jewish alliance in Morocco. 

According to Moulieras, Fes is nothing but a sham “city of knowledge ” 
oi, to quote his words, genuine scholars arc as mra as 
the iJehviiss at St. Louis In Senegal, as much as to say that there are no 
scholars in Fes. The interviews that the author had with several FrO' 
fessortof tbe Fes Unlverait? condrm this view. He found among these 
Muaulman doctors much conceit and pride, and not overburdened in 
respect to Musulman science. 

Notwithstanding that the author's work is but a diary of hii Journey, the 
reader will And therein much information about the Musulman religion, 
the worship of saints, about saints in particular, and Moroccan Judaism, 
etc. VVhat with bis previous publications on Morocco (**Le Maroc 
inconnu'’), and those which will eventually appear, Moulieras will have 
contributed largely to the formation of a contemporary library dealing with 
the country of the sherlfs, the land preeminently of orthodox Islam, the 
religious orders, and the worship of saints. 

There is another book of great interest which treats of Morocco, wbicb 
the Comte de Segonsac has published under the title of "Excursion au 
Sous.'' 1 Sus is that portion of South Morocco which up to oow>^fld 
acknowledged even by tbe Moroccans themselves—has had such a bad 
reputation for insecurity and barbarism and which induced the men of my 
escort, from fear of being led there through Che gorges of Iminunout, to 
desert me in January, 3901. 

It was in ibis—rightly or wrongly-called—inhospitable country that 
Segonzac peneuated, accompanied by a solitary muleteer, in 1899. Tbe 
* Fes, Fern, CbsUamel, 19OX 
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travfiller^s account contains a pre&ce by Moulieras and a political rater' 
ence to the Moroccan question, io which the author expresses the same 
opinion which Moulieraa supports—the necessity of a French protectorate 
over the country. 

Leaving Marakesh on October 51, 1S99. the traveller passed through 
Tomesloht, Agadir«eUBour, Kasba Goundah, Tlnask, Aroitmla. Kasha 
Msouda, Kasba Douiri, Amarou Cheat. Naaala Argana, Loumml, and 
Taroudant. It was by way of Iminunout and the Pass of Bibaouan that 
Segonsac arrived at Taroudant. From the latter place he went as far as 
Tiznil, and returned along the border to Agadir^Ightr, thence to Mogador, 
which he reached on Kovember aC. 

This account of Segonsac's is charming, but the most important pan of 
the volume Is that containing topographical surveys and itineraries, which 
occupy DO less than twentymine plates. The remainder is devoted to 
bazoraetrical, astronomical, and meteorological observations, which the 
author made along the route. Several photographs are also included, 
which ere of great Interest. 
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BUDDHISM AND ART. 

By R. G. Corbet. 

The religion of the early Aryan invaders of India was not 
one calculated to promote the development of art. Its 
deities, who stood by turns for the forces of Nature, and 
whose functions were merely hers, had so much m common 
that they lent themselves but little to representation as indi¬ 
viduals; besides, the worshipper only approached them 
through the sacrificing priests, and therefore did not acquire 
that personal familiarity with them which leads to por¬ 
traiture. Nay, so much prominence was given to the 
details of the sacrifice that those to whom it was offered 
were thrown into the background. Far from exhibiting 
any special characteristics for art to seize upon, they partook 
rather of the nature of abstractions, and changed their 
names and their attributes, or even disappeared altogether, 
without affecting the complicated rites that existed m their 
honour. These were accompanied, as time went on, by 
much philosophical speculation ; but. as its tendency was 
scientific rather than mystical, art found here, too, very 

little to help it forward. ... , 

It was different with Buddhism. By eliminating the 
intercession of the priestly caste and throwing the believer 
on his own resources, it tended to create a necessity for 
pictorial representation, a medium which appeals powerfully 
,0 the rank and file; while it gave the artist tangible sub¬ 
jects by transforming the hazy figures of the ancient 
mythology into concrete attendants upon a central historical 
personage, whom it surrounded, moreover, with those 
actually associated with him when he was alive. Another 
factor that contributed to make Buddhism and art go hand 
in hand in India was that the former established a footing 
in the land about the time when foreign influences began to 
infuse fresh life into the latter, Hence, to quote from one 
of the most recent authorities on the subject, Professor A. 
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GrUnwedeKs “ Buddhistische Kunsc in Indien”‘^of which 
a translation, revised and enlaced by Dr, J. Burgess, late 
Director-General of the Archeological Survey in India, 
has now been published by Mr. Bernard Quaritch*—The 
figurative part of Brahman art,” so far as can be judged 
from the materials now accessible, is based essentially 
upon Buddhist elements’*; the representations of Jaina art 
are "still more dependent on Buddhism ” ; and " in Asiatic 
countries, outside India, which subscciuently embraced the 
doctrines of Buddha, ecclesiastical art is developed on the 
basis of Indian types until the Middle Ages." 

In the peninsula “no important monument goes further 
back than the third century b,c.," stone-building on a large 

scale having commenced in the time of Asoka (d.c, 263_ 

371), the first royal patron and follower of Buddhism; 
whilst " all that have been preserved show undoubted 
Persian influence." f They had been preceded, however, 
not only by the primitive plastic efforts occasionally met 
with in Vedic altars, etc., but by indigenous wood-carving, 
deeply rooted in an artisan class, and by the art of the 
goldsmith, Familiarity with wood must evidently have 

* The preieni eriiele hu chieB/ been pieced together from the genersl 
outline of the lubject which the Profeuor, emid a profusion of erudite 
deieili, iuggeeta here and there. 

f Although "all the Greek eieraenii found within the Asoka period/' 
sa;a Professor Griinwedel elsewhere, "follow throughout ... in the 
steps of the West Asiatic forms,” there tie "traces of Greek iadueoce is 
Afloka's buildings, in particular elements which neither the richness of 
form of the so^allcd Orientalising tendency, nor Persian iaduence, eudlce 
to explain. The elements id question are essentially decorative, and quite 
in the Persian style. . . . Persian ideas were at work for a much longer 
time in India, and bad a special influence on the later Buddhism of the 
North.” Among the conclusions drawn by him at the end of bis work, 
again, are the following: " The Greek influences shown by the art die 
Asoka penod follow in the track of older and very energetic Pessian 
influences. This rdle of iotemediary on the part of the Persian kingdom 
Is, in a general way, characiemed by Herodotus and Kceslas. "West 
AuaQ forms^the attribute of the thunderbolt, the so.called orientalizing 
of animals—aflerd types for Hindoo gods and other mythological bdogs 
of the older school. The fabulous Indian asiiaals mentioned by 
Herodotus, Ktesiai, etc., belong to this category.” 
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been of assistance in modelling when work in stone began, 
but it prevented Indian sculpture from becoming more than 
an ornamental relief, seldom reaching organic completeness, 
in the decoration of large buildings. There are no separate 
figures in Buddhist art, again, even those executed alone 
being given an aureole, attendants, and a background. 
Rich and tastefully-arranged ornaments, often copied from^ 
the wonders of tropical vegetation, were the goldsmiths 
contribution; this, too, had a baneful effect, for the over- 
loading of the figures with jewellery prevented the 
attainment of an anatomically correct form. Indian plants, 
on the other hand, as also the native animals, “ mostly 
surpass what the celebrated Greek art was able to com- 
mand ”; they are reproduced - with astonishing fidelity to 
nature." The life of Buddha, the worship of religious 
symbols, processions to holy places, and even an occasional 
JSuka, or birth-story, provide the subjects of the Asoka 
period. " Owing to the simplicity of the religious ideas of 
the people at the time, the figures required by Buddhist 
art . . . are few in number, and represent divinities of a 
low order—demons and beings half divine—for Buddhism 
had taken root chiefly among the masses, and eve^where 
employed the speech of the people/' The Vedic gods 
themselves are vague, for texts preaching the vanity of 
all things, supernal as well as mundane, were not m 
harmony with the splendours of a pantheon. No picture 
of Buddha appears on the Asoka reliefs; he is represented 
by his footprints, the tree under wliich he obtained 
enlightenment, a dome erected in his honour, the symbols 
of bis miracles, the wheel standing for his doctrine, and the 
like. The cult picture appeared when, in course of time, 
his philosophical system fell back into a worship of gods. 

The ability to create an ideal type was lacking " among 
the natives, so a portrait was chosen which the artists 
beautified beyond nature, and which they tried to make 
authentic by tales of miracles." Subsequently an ideal was 
created for Buddhist art by foreigners, the type which 
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eventually prevailed being that of the Gandhara 3chool— 
a name adopted by Professor GrUnwedel in preference to 
that of Graeco-Buddhist, which he contemptuously dismisses^ 
with Others akin to it, as, " for various reasons, incorrect 
and misleading/* The only one he specifies is that they 
” are open to the objection of implying a theory respecting 
the art origin ” of the sculptures, etc., in question. This 
objection does not seem to hold good in the case of 
Dr. Loitncr’s designation of Gneco^Buddhisc, for as Mr. 
William Simpson observed, when addressing the Ninth 
Internationa) Congress of Orientalists,this Greek indu- 
ence is now recognised by everyone," Many eminent 
archn^ologists have borne witness to it; but it may be 
enough to adduce that of Professor Grilnwedel himself. 
When, for instance, he introduces the subject, he thus 
takes exception—as did Dr. Leitner—to one of Mr. V. A. 
Smith’s conclusions; 

Mr. V. Smith lays stress on certain features of the art 
as being Roman rather than Greek. This distinction, 
however, muse not be carried too far: it is one of 
rather chan of origin. Reman art had always been influ¬ 
enced by Greek taste and models. . . . Roman art in 
sculpture and decorative invention was primarily Hellenic; 
the Greeks developed Roman architecture. . . . We may 
call the art of the early Christian centuries Roman, as 
being undtr Roman rulty but it was Greek minds 
that inspired and Greek hands that executed it.*' 

In summing up the results of his Investigations, again, 
he says; " The Gandhara school represents a long develop¬ 
ment, which begins with antique (heathen) forms, and seems 
to end with Christian ones. The reliefs preserved are, 
indeed, for the most part, replicas of old models, which are 
entirely based on Grecian composition laws. . . . 

“ Hellenic deities in the character of the times of Alex¬ 
ander (ie., local divinities) are traceable to Gandhara. . . . 
The following Greek divinities exist latent. . . . Apollo 
served as a pattern for Buddha. 
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“These Grecian representations have exercised a distinct 
influence on the texts of the northern school . . - 

“The types of the Gandhara school (as well as the 
Grecian mode of composition) are still traceable In the 
Buddhist ecclesiastical an, as well as in the Buddhist schools 
of Tibet, China, and Japan/’ 

Other j 5 assages either affirm expressly, or imply, the 
Professor’s belief in the Greek influence upon what he calls 
the Gandhara sculptures, but the following, which throw 
further light upon the matter, and are so important that 
they deserve to be quoted tn exisnso, must suffice: 

“ Greek artists, in their wanderings, carried with them 
the types and style of the age to which they belonged. 
And during the first three centuries of our era, Greek art 
was an article of exportation, and artists—art practitioners 
—also seem to have travelled everywhere in search of 
employment. Naturally, they would copy or adapt the 
models of their native art to meet the demands of their 
foreign clients, of whatever religion. 

“. . . The most ancient of all the sculptures are, of 
course, those which represent purely Greek subjects. A 
further development revealing an idealistic and a realistic 
tendency, but at the same time a series that is more Hellenic 
and one more Indian, is very noticeable in different pieces 
of sculpture which, unfortunately, cannot possibly be ex¬ 
amined in Europe.* One seems to recognise a great many 
of the borrowings made: Greek elements, Roman, and 
even Christian, The Gandhara school has consequently 
a certain analogy with the old Etruscan. Even here an 
indigenous naturalism is found side by side with the influ¬ 
ence of the architectural styles of West Asia—the Etruscan 
intermixed with the Greek. But as Italian art gradually 
passes into Christian, and endeavours to derive from the old 
types models for the saints of the new religion which has 
overthrown heathenism, so, in the Gandhara school, extra- 

* Bxcepi by paying a vieii to the '‘Lciiner Museum'' at Wokiog, which 
contains a tnost vaned collection of these sculptures end afford every 
facility fbr comparative purposes.—E d. 
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ordinarily similar types are developed for the Buddhist 
sainis, A wide range of homogeneous resemblances is 
apparent here: both religions, Christian, and Buddhist, 
have in their ethical doctrines much that is related; the 
same external means, outrunners of ancient art, contribute 
CO the development of the types, and, in addition, direct 
borrowing is evident. By its representatioji of forms, the 
school of the Gandhara monasteries is only a daughter of 
ancient art; but as it represents none but Indian subjects— 
the saints and legends of a purely Indian religion—it 
belongs entirely to Indian life ; and this so much the more 
chat it forms the groundwork for the canonical representa¬ 
tion of the founder of the religion and several other 
personages, especially of the northern school; so also the 
Greek art of composition, as will be shown more in deutl 
below, from this time onward, is apparent in Buddhist arc 
in all lands.'' 

It would obviously be impossible to follow the author 
step by step through Che remaining three-hfths of the book, 
in . which he proceeds in detail '*co indicate the types 
occurring In the Greek sculptures, to hx their names as 
far as possible, and generally to sketch their genesis and 
further development." A glance at one or two salient points 
must, therefore, bring this paper to a close. 

Ic has been seen that representations of Buddha were 
only called for when the human lawgiver had been trans> 
formed into a supernatural being, and that the native 
artists were unequal to the task, They had been 
accustomed to cake plentiful advantage, in treating pre¬ 
vious subjects, of clothing and ornaments, with whose aid 
they disguised their inability accurately to portray the 
human body. The legends now demanded the idealised 
figure of a shaven monk, clad in a plain robe which followed 
the contour of the limbs, and even prescribed the positions 
to be reproduced. Accordingly, “ the chief difference be¬ 
tween ancient art and the arc of the Gandhara period is 
that the figure of Buddha is evolved from foreign models," 
the Apollo type of the Alexandrine period being used as a 
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basis for that of Buddha. In course of time, “ along with 
an idealistic tendency which is ceruinly the older, as it 
preserves the Greek types,a realistic and more modern 
one is found ; in both cases there are Indian degeneracies. 

"The Gandhara,” says Professor GrUnwedel in another 
connection, “was really the mother of all later Buddhist 
(and Brahmanical) creations in art ... a definite history 
might actually be established on this basis, which would 
also rectify the history of international influences and the 
modifications of the interpretations that Buddhist menu* 
ments have undergone through other religions.In later 
Indian art the single figures are mostly over-refined deve¬ 
lopments of the older Indian art. The treatment of the 
garments, so far as the arrangement of the draperies is 
concerned, “ shows the influences of the Gandhara sculp¬ 
tures, although perhaps only by an indirect transition.' 
The austere type of the faces has made way for others, in 
which “the Greek influence is also very apparent/' but 
the Indian element decidedly preponderates. The foreign 
elements are overpowered by the Indian style, and “serve 
only here and there as means to an end." 

The repetition of Buddha figures is ascribed by Professor 
GrUnwedel to the theory that each Buddha on the earth 
had a “ Dhyanibuddha," or mystic counterpart, in one of the 
upper heavens, and each of the latter a “ Bodhisattva, or 
successor, and to the belief that it was a salutary act to 
represent as many Buddha figures as possible. Owing to 
these repetitions all artistic activity naturally decayed, and 
after a time there were only reproductions of the established 
types- " With the Gandhara sculptures the second period 
of Buddhist art closed in so far as no new ideas, no new 
principles of composition, appear after that.” The human 
figure becomes a mere hieroglyph ; it receives the name of 
some religious idea, determined by the number of attri¬ 
butes with which it is decked out; and, when not sufficient 
in ics^f CO bear them all, a multiplication of limbs enables 
it to do so. “Therewith," as the Professor says, “ real art 
comes to an end.” 
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SIR RICHARD TEMPLE. 

A Personal Sketch. 

Tjik time is so near when the A ng'Io-Indians of the early 
Victorian period will be all gone that the departure from 
the scene of one of the most remarkable of their younger 
members may be worth a passing notice. They were a 
hardy and vigorous crew, and went through an enormous 
expenditure of niental and bodily exertion without undue 
damage. But half a century must do its work even on the 
most vigorous of mortals; and we have had numerous 
reminders of the fact in the last few years, Sir James 
Abbott, and Sir Richard Pollock, Sir Neville Chamberlain 
and Sir Richard Temple, have all departed within a few 
months of one another, and it may be useful to take notice 
of the latest loss, and not the least remarkable personality. 

For Temple, while sharing some of the qualities of the 
school formed by Lawrence and Dalhousie, had strong 
peculiarities of his own. In his unwavering confidence in 
the blessings of British rule, his unshakeable belief in the 
omnipotence of good administration, his courage, energy, 
and constant industry, he resembled the best of his 
compeers. Yet there were respects in which he stood 
alone, differing from other men, both by his strong points 
and his not very detrimental foibles. He had an appear¬ 
ance and manner which laid him open to good-humoured 
badinage—expressed among his earlier contemporaries by 
the would-be humorous nickname Bumble. But he was 
actuated by an honourable determination to distinguish 
himself, even from his schooldays. Educated at Rugby 
under Arnold, he rose to the top of the school by dint of 
application and sound scholarship. It was Classics that 
won success in those days; had it been anything else, be 
would have done whatever hard work would do^ When 
he left school for Hailey bury, he availed himself to the full 
of such advantages as were afforded by that not very highly 
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organized place of instruction, taking a good number of 
prizes and passing out in the First Class. In his last term 
he gained the Essay prize, and it was noted that he headed 
his composition with a motto from Homer expressing the 
intention 

“Still to excel and always be the best." 

In the strength of that endeavour he proceeded to join 
the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. Marrying early, 
he became apprenticed to the Collector of Muttra, 
Mr. Thornton, under whom he soon acquired the rudi¬ 
ments of his arduous profession, and did so well that in 
the second year of hU service he was selected for employ¬ 
ment in the then newly-acquired Province of the Punjab, 
Early in 1851 he became Assistant Commissioner in the 
Julandur Doab, under John Lawrence; and when that 
masterful man rose to be Chief Commissioner of the 
Punjab—under which modest title was veiled an almost 
unlimited monarchy subject to DaIhousfe*s general inspira¬ 
tion and control—Temple was made Secretary. In that 
capacity he first displayed those powers of hard work and 
of graphic, though somewhat pompous, official eloquence 
which were to become characteristic of his future career. 

The policy by which the Chief Commissioner and his 
Secretary convened to loyalty and welfare an anarchic 
province that had waged an obstinate and nearly equal war 
against the Empire for the last five years, is one of the 
most creditable episodes of modern history. The Punjab 
in Hardinge’s time had been in an almost hopeless condition; 
ruled by a dominant military class, whose army—drilled by 
European officers of the Napoleonic school—was full of 
gsprii d$ corps and enthusiasm, such as had never been 
exceeded since the day of Cromweirs Ironsides. The 
Sikh soldiery fixed their own pay, made and unmade civil 
rulers, dictated national measures, and finally invaded 
British India. Yet scarcely had Dalhousie—who suc¬ 
ceeded Hardinge—laid down the burden of his office when 
the Mutiny shook the Imperial fabric; and by that time 
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not only was the Sikh Army ready to break the force of 
ihe rebellion, but the Punjab had become the most orderly 
and faithful province of the Empire, This almost miracu¬ 
lous transformation was entirely the work of John Lawrence 
and his Secretary, whose measures were described by the 
latter in a report which is well summarised in the able 
history of Captain Trotter entitled " India under Victoria/' 
The document bears marks both of Temple’s cultured pen 
and the stern practical mind of his master, and is a most 
creditable specimen of Anglo-Indian apologetics, Free 
from official optimism, it told a tale of honest effort; not 
forcing European ideas upon an unprepared people, but 
directing their intrinsic industry into channels beneficial to 
themselves. 

Those were the days in which Temple was at his best 
and founded all the fabric of his future prosperity. For 
although by no means destitute of Initiative, it was above 
all by his qualities as an able and loyal subordinate that 
he was formed to shine. In after-days he was ready 
' to acknowledge how independent Lawrence had been of 
secrcurial suggestion. Often enough, indeed, the Chief 
Commissioner would listen patiently to all that his 
Secretary laid before him, and then dictate a minute to an 
absolutely opposite effect. In one thing, however, both 
were in accord, and their agreement was more fortunate 
than pleasant to those concerned. “We made a rule,” 
Temple said, “ of requiring from our officers more than 
they could possibly perform ; and so, you see, we were 
sure of getting something done'’ 

At the end of five years the administrative crusade had 
attained complete success i the once lawless province was 
a land of order and prosperity over which Lawrence ruled 
with the aid of a staff of officials trained by himself, among 
them being John Nicholson, Herbert Edwardes. Robert 
Napier—the future captor of MagdaJa—and, above all, 
Revert Montgomery, with whose co-operation Temple 
prepared a code of law “with special reference to the 
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known peculiarities of the people(Aiichison). In 1856 
he took advantaj^ of a lull in the work to go to Europe on 
private affairs—being, indeed, quite human, despite some 
rather blunt banter of which he was sometimes made a 
victim by John Lawrence. During Templets absence the 
Punjab was exposed to the fiery trial of the Mutiny j and 
it Is no exaggeration to say that but for the Chief and his 
officers Delhi would Jiot have been taken until tlic arrival 
of an army from home and the practical conquest of entire 
Hindustan. Temple returned as quickly as possible, and 
in 1858 became Commissioner—Prefect—of the Metro¬ 
politan Division of Lahore, answerable for the administra¬ 
tion of 9,000 square miles of territory—considerably larger 
than the whole area of Wales—with a population of about 
two millions. This might seem a sufficient responsibility 
for a man of thirty-two, but more was soon to come. In 
id6i a new administration was created by joining part of 
Berar with part of Upper India under the title of Centra) 
Provinces, and the young civilian found himself made the 
first Chief Commissioner. Under that inexpressive style, 
and subject to the general control of the Viceroy, Temple 
now ruled a tract of country as laige as the kingdom of 
Italy. Everything was to be created or reformed in this 
wide region, stretching from the slopes of the Vindhyan 
range to the banks of the Godavery, and inhabited by races 
of whom some were Hindus in a high state of social 
organization, others being shy savages wandering over 
hidden mountain jungles. The whole had been at once 
neglected and ill-governed, the administration mostly 
confined to a system of rack-renting. Many problems thus 
presented themselves, with which Temple grappled with 
his usual energy, A tireless horseman, be visited every 
corner of his wild dominion, looking into all things with a 
shrewd, observant eye. Before he got his next advance¬ 
ment he had brought the new province into its due place 
in the Imperial Kosmos. It was the work of six busy 
years, for deuils of which Captain Trotter^s already cited 
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work may be again consulted {“ India under Victoria,*' ii., 
190). 

In tSdy Temple obtained fresh recognition in a new 
field of usefulness, being appointed to the important office 
of Resident at the Court of the Nizam ; but before the end 
of the year he was called upon to undertake the still more 
difficult duties of Foreign Secretary to the Government of 
India. This Department involves not only the relations 
of the State with outlying powers like Afghanistan, but 
also the control of such offices as Temple had held at 
Haidarabad; and to this was further added the ultimate 
administrative power over what were called “ non-regula¬ 
tion provinces," such as his penultimate post at Nagpore. 
The Indian Viceroys, like William III.—our last governing 
King—usually retain the Foreign Office in their own 
hands; and the then Viceroy was John Lawrence. That 
he should have selected his f Secretary as colleague 

in the Department is abundant proof of the confidence 
inspired by experience. Had Lawrence not felt sure of 
Tcmple*s*2eal, loyally, and capacity for work, no feeling of 
personal friendship would have led to the appointment. 
But he did not hold the post long, being soon made a 
Member of Council and put in chaige of the Ministry of 
Finance. Now, for the first time, the versatile adminis¬ 
trator held a position for which he was not very well fitted, 
either by nature or acquired habit, and the result was what 
might have proved injurious to a man of less energy and 
resource. At the Indian Exchequer Temple was hardly a 
success. His nature was sanguine and he was used to 
immediate results, but he was now in a situation where he 
was dependent on the work of others, and on a nice but 
tedious calculation of past, present, and future. His 
buoyant temper habituated him to take optimist views, and 
led him to “budget for a surplus “ in his first year. Once 
more in a moment of crisis he was away from India, 
having gone home in 1869, leaving the Treasury in 
a condition which presently revealed a deficit about 
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equivalent to two millions sterling. Strong measures 
were immediately adopted by Lord Mayo, the new 
Viceroy, and the finances were balanced by the end of 
the official year. Until his premature and tragic decease 
Mayo kept a sharp look-out on the Imperial accounts, and 
his successor, Lord Northbrook, bringing his calm wisdom 
to bear upon the subject, scandal was reduced to a 
minimum in this, always the weakest element of Anglo- 
Indian administration. It is In no spirit of carping that 
historians have to observe the chronic disorder of Indian 
finance; the ever-recurring problem of a civilized govern¬ 
ment with a savage Income has yet to be surmounted, and 
the only blame that can attach to Temple for not solving it 
must be that he acted as if it did not exist. 

But he held on as best he might, with his usual tenacity, 
rewarded in 1874, In that year the failure of the monsoon 
rains entailed an alarming scarcity in the Hast of India; 
and the London papers, being in want of a sensational topic, 
started the proposition that the Indian authorities were 
personally to answer for a single death due to starvation. 
In natural alarm, those authorities turned to the sanguine, 
vigorous, and docile subordinate who had served so well in 
the Punjab and Central Provinces; Temple was deputed to 
represent the Government of India in Bengal; the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor at once laid down his office; Temple cook 
his place and found the great opportunity of his life. Avast 
display of energy and expenditure ensued; carriage was 
improvised, supplies were poured into the country, outdoor 
relief was afforded to the impotent, the stronger were set to 
work; out of a population of fifty millions not fifty deaths 
were ascribed to hunger; tbe outlay amounted to a sum 
equivalent to six millions of English sterling. How far chat 
vast campaign was called for was much disputed; a flippant 
journalism In Calcutta criticising, as it did, the conduct of 
tbe Government, attributed to the Bengali Babus the gibe 
that ^'His Honour had held a famine" \ Temple, on the 
other hand, observing that the real extent of a crisis could 
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not be f&irly estimated by the success with which it had 
been encountered; had the distress become acute and 
abnormal, then—and then only—his measures would have 
merited censure. In any case, the credit of the Government 
was saved* and Temple was rewarded by the bestowal of a 
baronetcy. 

Unhappily, the critics had ere long another cause of carp¬ 
ing. In 1S77 a famine of undoubted severity afflicted a 
large part of the South and West of India. By that time 
Lord Lyteon had succeeded Lord Northbrook; and his 
Prime Minister, Sir John Strachey, is believed to have 
inspired the administration with more cautious principles. 
Once more the services of Sir R. Temple were In requisU 
tion—this time to restrain rather than to stimulate. The 
Madras Government—then underthe Duke of Buckingham 
—being suspected of a tendency to extravagance, Temple 
was deputed to lay before His Grace and his Councillors an 
exposition of the policy favoured at headquarters. A story 
current at the time exhibits —probably in the form of 
myth—a prevailing estimate of the matter. After Temple 
had addressed the Madras Council, he was said to have been 
answered by Robert Ellis, the ablest and most influential 
member, with the serio-comic query; “Why he had not 
given earlier intimation that this was to be a cheap famine? 
We might all have been Baronets by this time.'’ N ecessarily, 
the views of the Supreme Government prevailed, but the 
famine proved anything but cheap. The extraordinary 
expenditure was nearly double of the amount complained 
of on the former occasion, but an appalling mortality 
testified to the disadvantage of endeavouring to economise 
in the beginning, the loss of life exceeding the normal 
deaths by about five and a half millions. Needless to say 
that no blame attached to Temple, who had merely enforced 
the instructions of his employers, and who was speedily re¬ 
warded with further promotion in the shape of the governor¬ 
ship of the Bombay Presidency. In that position he was 
fortunate enough to escape the trials of calamity. In 
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ordinary times a Governor of Bombay or Madras Is aided 
by a Council, while initiative and responsibility are alike 
diverted by the supremacy of the Governor-General; and 
Temple was wont to say that he had more real power in the 
lieutenancy of Bengal. Nevertheless, he by no means 
relaxed his vigilant application to business, adding to an 
almost encyclopiedic acquaintance with India, and storing his 
portfolio with more of the picturesque paintings in which he 
showed so much artistic observation and skill. 

Temple’s Indian career closed in iH 3 o, when he laid 
down the reins at Bombay and bade adieu to the depen¬ 
dency chat he had served for more chan a generation. But 
he did not mean to be shelved, As a member of the House 
of Commons he became a familiar figure, while his experi¬ 
ence of Indian finance procured him similar employment on 
the reduced, but still important, scale of the London School 
His work in Parliament, Indeed, was not more 
noticeable chan that of men of bis class in general. There 
is but little in the life of an Indian official to give the train¬ 
ing needed for senatorial distinction. Like Dr. Johnsons 
“Libyan lion," he has been wont to “rage without resist¬ 
ance and roar without reply." In Temple's case peculiarities 
of appearance and manner enhanced the difficulties due to 
lack of training; yet on his own subject he was heard with 
as much attention as a chamber of political partisans is wont 
to bestow on a subject removed from party interests. But 
a homely phrase of our ancestors reminds us that it is hard 
to teach an old dog new tricks. 

Allusion has been made to Temple’s singularities; and 
they were emphasised by the unsparing pencil of political 
caricature. Nevertheless they were not wholly disadvan¬ 
tageous ; he had a penetrating way of looking at one, his 
smile was very genial, and his entire bearing bespoke 
intelligence andjmanly good-nature. He was an intrepid 
horseman, a good writer, and a delineator of landscape and 
architecture, who might have taken a high place as an artist 
if he had made art hU profession. But all these things were 
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secondary gifts, however instrumental to his success in life. 
The main thing was that a country gentleman of no special 
rank or genius was able, by dint of industry and obedience 
CO orders, to take every prize that Anglo-Indian life had to 
bestow, and to fill a respecuble place in the more complicated 
and competitive life of London after his Indian career had 
come to a close. In addition to his baronetcy, Temple, at 
the time of his death, was a Privy Councillor, a Grand 
Cross of the Star, a Fellow of the Royal Society, and an 
honorary graduate of more than one British University. 
And he has left in many hearts a recollection of kindly 
friendship that will never pass away but with existence. It 
is a record of which a manes' family may well be proud, and 
fully justifies the motto of his college essay--'* Always to 
excel." 

The moral of the story is surely not obscure. The 
relations of India to the Empire are unprecedented: a vast 
expanse of country, partly tropical and wholly exposed to 
peculiar climatic conditions, inhabited by a number of races 
different in respect of language, creed, and civilimlon, being 
ruled by a handful of aliens. The Spanish operations in 
America during the sixteenth century present superficial 
points of comparison, but differ in the most essential respect. 
The crusades of Cortez and Pizarro were a blend of mission- 
ary enterprise and naked lust of gold: conquest overspread 
the lands of Peru and Mexico with a destructive flood 
which swept away almost every trace of the indigenous 
institutions. But when the temples of the natives had 
been mingled with the palaces of their Kings in a common 
and irretrievable ruin, the conquerors mixed freely with the 
conquered, introducing their laws and establishing their 
religion, so that in all those vast and varied regions native 
life disappeared, giving way to a number of Catholic com¬ 
munities of half-castes. In India, on the other hand, no 
attempt has been made at colonization, if we except the 
Portuguese settlement at Goa; the various populations 
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retain their laws, languages and worship; all that Is aimed 
ac is peace, order, and purity of administration. For such 
work the Government requires in its agents unquestioning 
obedience and the consecration of all capacities to untiring 
labour. Such qualifications were possessed by Temple, and 
the possession made him a typical and most successful 
member of the Indian Civil Service. 
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THE EPHTHALITE TURKS. 

By E. H. Parker. 

As these people form the earliest immediate link between 
China and Europe of which we possess any genuine 
evidence, 1 proceed to give a summary of their history as 
it is represented in the Chinese records. 

It appears that about i^c, 200 there were two small 
nomad States, somewhat similar in habits of life to the 
Hiung-nu, occupying the fertile tract through which to this 
day runs the highroad from Ch‘ang-aii (Sl-an Fu) in China 
to Turkestan. These two peoples or States were always 
styled by the Chinese writers Yueh'shi and Wu-sun, and 
both belonged to the category of ‘*Hu" (which excludes 
Tibetans most rigidly); but the historians are very careful 
to lay stress upon the fact that the syllable sAi’ sounds as 
chough ft were —that is to say, it was neither, but more 
like a sibilant with a ^ sound, i.g., tAi'. It is dangerous to lay 
down any absolute rule as to what foreign sounds the ancient 
Chinese, themselves speaking several dialects, intended to 
imitate when they used a given character, but to this day the 
words in question are pronounced in such away, in a dozen 
well-known dialects (embracing Corea and Annatn), chat 
£i^As and 0 -sen are as likely as any other sounds to have 
been meant: we cannot urge more. The exact range of the 
pasture-land occupied is so definitely and repeatedly stated 
that we know for a certainty its maximum area must have 
been all contained between Long. 95 and 105, Lat 36 
and 41— i.e.f between the Yellow River, Si-ning, Lake 
Kokonor, the Alashan Desert, and the Peski Kum or 
“Sandy Desert”; in fact, one commentator's account 
actually gives the very words used by Marco Polo, Sha- 
chou{Saachiou), Suh-chou (Succiur), and Kan or Kam-chou 
(Campichu); and another history mentions Hwang-chung 
(Si-ning Fu); moreover, it is important to note that seven 
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centuries later the Turks are first mentioned as having 
developed, under a Hiung-nu satrap reigning at modem 
Liang-chou Fu, into a serious power in this very same 
locality or neighbourhood, and to have taken the name 
Turi, or “ helmet," from a singularly shaped mountain near 
the modern city of Shan-tan. 

The name of the first Wu-sun King of whom we have 
any record was Nantoumi, and he for some unexplained cause 
found himself at war with the YUeh-chi; as a consequence 
of this he lost both his life and his land, and the horde 
had to fiy to the Hiung-nu—the great imperial nomad 
power, consisting mainly of what we now style Turkish 
races, which had just then newly consolidated itself under 
the ruler T'ou-man, and had in ii.c. 220 first begun to 
seriously menace the Chinese monarchy. Owing to some 
intrigue about the succession, T‘ou-man was induced by a 
Queen to send his legitimate heir Mehteh. during a lull in 
hostilities, as a hostage to the YUeh-ehl, whom he then 
took by surprise and treacherously attacked. But Mehteh 
was too able a man to be caught in a jealous woman’s trap 
like this; so he effected his escape in a dramatic way; 
compelled his father’s admiration by his bravery ; and 
finally, having gained the army’s confidence and ingeniously 
caused his father's death by indirect methods, succeeded to 
the nomad throne in the year n.c. 209. Meanwhile Nan- 
toumi's infant son K'un-moh {connected with whom we 
find the oft-repeated Turkish legend of a lad having been 
suckled by a wolf) had been carried off in safety to the 
Hiung-nu by one of the faithful Wu-sun chieftains; and, in 
consequence of this boy’s excellent qualities as he jpe* to 
manhood, he had eventually been placed by Mehteh in 
charge of his late royal father Nantoumi’s horde, which had 
meanwhile been moved west to the rejpon of modern Hi 
and Kuldja, there serving the Hiung-nu as a sort of western 
buffer State or garrison, Mehteh during a tong and vigorous 
reign of thirty-six years not only consolidated theHiung-nu 
Empire all the way from Corea to the Caspian, but during 
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A southero raid he nearly took prisoner the founder of the 
Han dynasty; and, besides this, he completely broke the 
power of the YUeh-chi‘, his nomad rivals^ who had dnven 
the Wu-sun away. His successor, K‘l-yllh, also known to 
Chinese history as the “ Old Khan above ” (x 73*162), gave 
the c(mp (U grace to the unfortunate YUeh-chf, and in 
accordance with nomad custom made a wassail beaker out 
of their defeated King’s skull. The result was that the 
bulk of the beaten nation had to betake iuelf west, in the 
tracks of the Wu-sun, along the only obvious road. They 
seem {but this is not actually stated) to have successfully 
avoided their old enemies the Wu-sun, at least for a time, 
and CO have taken the more southerly direction of modern 
Aksu, Kashgar, and Kokand, instead of the Urumtsi and 
Kuldja road. However that may be, they managed to get 
safely through or past Ta-wan, as Ferghana was then 
called, and to forcibly obtain possession of the dominions 
of a nomad people known as S 4 h or Sak (the Saha who 
fought with Cyrus), then in possession of Sogdiana ; here 
it was supposed the Yuch-chi were awaiting allies co join 
them against their enemies the Hiung*nu, when the 
Chinese first heard of them. Now was K'un-moh’s oppor* 
tunicy to avenge the death of his ancestor Nantoumi. He 
accordingly obtained the permission of the Hiung-nu 
shtn-yU (=Emperor, or Khan), his overlord, co attack the 
Ybeh-chl, who were consequently obliged to fly fu/d>er 
west and then south, and eventually to invade the kingdom 
of Baetriana, at that time known to the Chinese as Ta- 
hia. Meanwhile the Sak fled still further southwards, and 
formed (around modern Cabul) a considerable kingdom, 
long known to the Westerns as Sakastene (Selstan). The 
idea accepted by many European writers, that others of these 
Saka fled to Nepaul, and there gave rise to the Shtkya 
family of Buddha, seems to be solely based on an ill-judged 
seventh-century schoHon by the celebrated Yen Sbl-ku, and 
to be unworthy of serious notice, besides being anachronistic. 

The above is the first chapter in the story, but it is 
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important to remember that, such as it is, it is all hearsay, 
having either been culled from Hiung*nu prisoners of war 
In China; or having been learnt by Chinese prisoners much 
later, during their many years’ detention among the 
Hiung-nu. So far from the Chinese having possessed at 
first hand any earlier knowledge of Western Asia, not to 
say of Europe, it seems clear that the very name of the 
YUeh-chl, although they lived in the third if not second 
century before Christ, quite near to China, was totally 
unknown to the central Government, and to the literature of 
any State in China, before the year b.c. 140. Nor do the 
6,ooo>years series of clay tablets recently discovered in 
Chaldea seem to hint in the vaguest way at such a place as 
China. K’i-yUh had now been succeeded by his son KUn- 
cb^fin (i6s-i37), and the R^ichmtkrer'^w Ti (for that is 
in effect the meaning of his posthumous title) was now 
seated upon the throne of China {141-87). The Emperor 
was determined to finish once for all the hereditary struggle 
maintained so long by his predecessors with the Hiung-nu ; 
and, hearing that possible allies were obtainable in the West, 
he called for volunteers, with a view to a diplomatic mission 
to secure the YUch-ebi co-operation. Chang K 'len, a young 
and ardent military officer, whose imagination had already 
been iired by the exciting stories told to him by Hiung-nu 
captives, at once offered himself for service, and taking with 
him a nondescript sort of man versed in the nomad ways 
and speech to serve as personal attendant and guide, he 
sallied forth, with a considerable suite, by way of modern 
Kan Suh province, which then formed the "right” part of the 
nomad empire, though it had been comparatively deserted 
since the YUeh-chi defeat. The travellers were arrested, 
and were passed on to the ruler’s encampment Naturally 
the Supreme Khan, or sktn^ii as he was then styled, did not 
quite see his way to further Chang K'ien’s openly avowed 
project of visiting the YUeh-ch'i in their new domain. He 
said; ‘'They lie now to the northward of me. Supposing 
1 wished to send a similar mission to YUeh (then the loose 
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name for semi-independent South China), do you suppose 
the Han Emperor would allow me 10 pass it through 
However, he treated the Chinaman kindly, gave him a wife, 
and quartered him and his following in the western part 
of the nomad divisions, apparently in the neighbourhood 
of what we now call Aksu, or perhaps nearer to Kashgar. 
Here Chang K‘ien remained in honourable captivity for 
ten years, and here it was that he collected the information 
given above, for which he is the sole known authority: as 
the Chinese say, he first bored a hole” to the West, 

On the death of Kun-ch*dn, civil strife broke out in 
connection with the Hiung*nu succession, and the relaxa* 
tion of nomad vigilance in the West consequent upon this 
intestine trouble gave the Chinese envoy the anxiously 
longed'for opportunity to escape. ‘‘ Flying west for several 
tens of days ” (from w'hich expression we may judge about 
where he was), he got to Ta-wan (the Ferganskaya oblast 
of Russia), and was there very well received by the King, 
who, being no friend of the overbearing Hiung-nu, and 
anxious for trade with China, readily furnished him with 
interpreters and an escort to the next State towards the 
west, which was K'ang>kU (the present Samarcandskaya 
oblast). Here he found that the Yueh-chf King had been 
killed by the Hu (a provokingly vague name for all 
Persians, Hindoos, and “Tartars'’), and that cither his 
Queen or his Queen’s eldest son (accounts vary) had 
succeeded to him ; moreover, that this last-mentioned new 
ruler had been obliged 10 move farther west and south, 
and to subdue Ta-hia, on the other side of the Oxus 
(Bactriana). Here they were too comfortable to trouble 
themselves about China’s schemes, so Chang K*ien re¬ 
turned home, rt in/ecid, by the southerly route of Lob Nor 
and the Tibetan tribes; reaching China, after various 
mishaps, in b.c. 126. Meanwhile K'un-moh had possessed 
himself of part at least of the K'ang-kU lands thus vacated 
by the Ytleh-chT (b.c, 129), and had taken advantage of 
Hiung-nu anarchy to throw off his allegiance to those 
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exacting suzerains. In ».c. 123 the Chinese drove the 
Hlung-nu away from the ‘'right" land, and cleared the 
old YUeh-chT country, right up to Lob Nor, of Hiung*nu 
bands; and now it was that Chang K'ien first cold the 
Emperor the story of Nantoumi. The result was that 
about ii.c 117*115 he was sent on a second mission to 
engage Wu-sun aid, Chang K'len tried to persuade the 
Wu-sun King (who is stated to have assumed the state and 
consequence of a s/icn-yll or Supreme Khan) that it would 
be for his advantage to lead his horde back to his father 
Nantoumi’s old pastures on the Chinese frontiers; but 
K'un^moh felt quite satisfied with his independent position 
between the Jaxartes and the Ox us, and declined to go; 
moreover, family jealousies prevented his absenting himself 
from his capital, even if he had so wished. The Chinese 
diplomat sent members of his bulky staff on mission to the 
neighbouring States, amongst which are specifically men* 
tioned Ferghana, Samarcand, Parchia, Baccriana, Ta-yUeh- 
chi, Shdn-tuh (India), Khocen, and Gumo (100 miles east 
of Khoten) Chang«K*ien himself returned, accompanied by 
a Wu*sun mission, to China, where he died about B.c. 114. 

In B,c. tod K'un-moh succeeded m obtaining a Chinese 
wife, but as his "right" wife was a Hiung-nu, and he was 
getting old, he made her his "left" wife, and passed her on 
to his heir*apparent and grandson in due course. I have 
published a translation of her lament under this Infliction 
("John Chinaman/’ Murray); but, as a second princess 
came back "fora holiday" in B.c. 50, it is evident that a 
succession of Tartar husbands agreed with Chinese ladies. 

At the time the above events took place, it was known 
that the former capital of Ta-hia, now of YUeh-chi, was a 
little to the north of the river Oxus. The historian Ss-ma 
Ts‘ien, whose great work brings us down to B.c 104, does 
not mention exactly what the Yueh-chi did when they took 
possession of Ta-hia; in fact, he states clearly that all about 
the Far West, except the four States of Ta-wan, K'ang-kU, 
YUeh-cbi, and Ta-hia, is mere hearsay; he also says that 
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Ta Yueh-ch'i was not under the Chinese Uiku or diplomatic 
proconsul. “The land, way of living, objects used, popular 
practices, and money values, all as in Parthia. It produces 
single-humped camels/’ But Pan Ku, whose history of the 
Early Han Dynasty Is continued down to a.d. 5 , enters 
into more particulars. 

It seems very clear, then, that Lan-shI (? Drapsaca or 
> Branchides), the Yueh«K:hi capital north of the Oxus (the 
lower course of which river, running south-west into the 
Caspian, w«is very different from what it is now), was only 
80 mode after die conquest of Ta-hia, the greater part of 
which State lay to the south of the Oxus; but there is 
some doubt whether the parcelling out by the YUeh*chi 
conquerors of Ta-hia country into five principalities, each 
under a A2A*Aout was an idea of their own, or an adminis¬ 
trative arrangement based on the non-monarch leal system 
which, it is stated, was originally in v^ue there. However 
that may be, the AiA-Aou are distinctly said to have been Wu- 
sun official cities as well as Yueh-cht-Bactrian. At the date 
Pan Ku wrote (say a.d. 90) the country of Ta-hia had been 
long divided into the five extensive lordships named by 
him, each of which has a distinctly traceable history under 
varying names for many centuries after that, but only one of 
which it is presently necessary to mention here. This is the 
lordship of Kwei-shwang (the Kush an of Syrian authors), 
whose capital was at an unidentified place called Hu-tsao 
city. Five centuries later this satrapy was called K'len-tun 
{? Candahar). The Chinese had now (a.d. 90 ) habitually 
given the name of Ta Yileh-chV, or “ Great Ytieh-chi/’ to 
this new nomad empire thus established on the ruins of . 
Ta Hia, or “Great Hia,” which lay to the south-west of Ta 
Wan, or “ Great Wan”; but they admit that Kwei-shwang 
was the more correct appellation after the conquest, of the 
other four lords by the lord of Kwei-ehwang, There seems 
no reason to suppose that the word Ta, “great,” has any 
phonetic value in a single one of these cases, for the Chinese 
then called themselves Ta Han, “Great Han,” just as they 
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afterwards called themselves Ta Tsin, Ta Wei, Ta T'ang, 
Ta Ming, etc., and still call themselves Ta Ts'ing, "Great 
Pure,” or " Manchu.” Moreover, the weaker hordes of 
the YUeh-chi, which had been unable to join in the scamper 
west, had sought refuge in the mountains to the north of 
Lake Kokonor, where they were known for some con¬ 
siderable time to the Chinese as Siao YUeh-chi', or " Lesser 
Ylleh*ehl," a name originally given to the refugees by the 
friendly Tibetan tribes lying to the south of their old homes, 
who had suffered them to cake asylum in the hills about 
there; in one case the Han Sku even mentions a Tibetan 
noble of Lesser YUeh-chi race, so chat we may assume 
privileges of "citizenship” were occasionally accorded Co 
the refugees. In d.c. u; there is specific mention of a 
Chinese general having, in the course of an attack upon 
the Hiungmu, come across the Lesser YUeh-chT in their 
old habitat in the K'i-lien Hills near (variously stated to 
be north-west of and south-west oQ modern Kan-chou 
(K'uIuh^ "pronounced like shi^licn^' ts stated to be a 
Hiung-nu word for "Heaven”). After that date there is 
no mention of them near China, and they probably followed 
their kinsmen west It Is just possible they were the mys¬ 
terious Hwah, of whom we shall shortly have more to say. 

The next direct evidence is that of the Later Han history, 
the author of which, Fan Yeh, was executed for treason in 
A.D. 445. He tells us that it was about one hundred years 
after the above-described conquest of Ta-hia by the Yueh- 
cM (say B.c. 35] chat the lord of Kwei-shwang, who bore 
the name of K'iu-csiu-K*loh (? Kadphises), attacked and 
extinguished the power of the other four lords, taking the 
name of his own lordship as a national designation for the 
whole, and styling himself King of Kwei-shwang. He 
then invaded Parthia, and annexed the territory of Kao-fu 
(? Cabul); he also conquered and took possession of the 
two States of P'uh-tah {? Pukhta) and Ki-pin (Cophene). 
Dying at the age of eighty, he was succeeded by his son 
Yen-kao*ch 4 o (? Kadaphes), who conquered a considerable 
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part of T'ien-chub, “also called Sh^n-luh(India); and, in 
lieu of the native Princes there, placed Miliury Governors 
in charge of that country. “ Ylieh-chi after this date be¬ 
came exceedingly rich and flourishing; all the other 
countries styled the-ruler 'King of Kwei-shwang/ but 
China, adhering to the older name, still called the country 
Great Yueh-chu” Fragments of Pan Ku’s other writings 
speak of Chinese generals " bartering divers silks for 
YUeh-ch! scorax and horses"; and of “Yueh-chi carpets 
of various sizes made out of sheep’s wool" 

Fan Yeh goes on to make a very important remark. 
He says: “The Early Han history includes Kao-fu amongst 
the five lordships, which is a mistake. Parthia possessed 
Kao-fu for a time, and it was not until YUeh-chi broke the 
power of Parthia that Ytleh-chi got it Kao-fu was a con¬ 
siderable State south-west of Yueh-chi, with manners like 
those of India; but the people were weak, and easy to 
subdue ; they were, however, good traders, and the country 
was very well off. It belonged alternately to India, Cophen, 
and Parthia, whichever happened to be in the ascendant; 
but YOeh-chi had never previously possessed it." 

In connection with this partial conquest ol Parthia, it is 
interesting to note that the Later Han history sutes in one 
place that in the year 87 a.r Parthia sent lions and other 
strange beasts to China; but It repeats in another place 
exactly the same words In reference to the Yueh-chl after 
their defeat by General Pan Ch'ao, who had just re¬ 
conquered modern Kashgar (Sul6h) and Yarkand (So-kU). 
A further light is thrown upon the matter in connection 
with the account of India, “ which has similar customs 
with, but is weaker than YUeb-chl. ... All south-west of 
YUeh-chi and Kao-fu, right up to the west sea, and all east 
down to P‘an-ytleh Sute (unidentified), was once all Tlen- 
chuh (also called Shfin-tuh) land, over which several tens 
of Kings were appointedthough their names might differ, 
they all styled themselves 'of Shftn-tuh.' At the time (we 
speak of) they all belong to Yueh-chf, who killed the Kings 
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and substituted Military Governors... . The Tung-li State 
(unidentified), with capital at Sha-k'i city, Is south-east of 
T'ien-chuh, and was also made vassal to the Ylieh*chi." I 
have found other evidence to show that Sha-k’i was 
in S'rAvastl. All this, as M- Drouin has ably shown 
in his numismatic writings, explains the " King of the 
Kings’* used on coins by the Persian, Greek, Parthian, 
and Indian Kings nltcrimtcly, or by other Kings using 
those or Aramxnti languages for the purpose. 

Then, touching YUeh»chi’s innuence in High Asia: 
" During the year a.h. 90, General Pan Ch‘ao (brother of 
the historian Pan Ku) was attacked by the assistant King 
of the YUeh-chi' with 70,000 men on the Chinese side of 
the Onion Range^ not far from modern Kuche, but he 
overcame them. - . . YUeh*chI had just then formed a 
marriage alliance with K'ang-ktl, which was then assisting 
Su* 16 h (Kashgar); so Pan Ch'ao sent presents to the YOeh- 
chi ruler, exhorting him to use his influence with the King 
of K‘ang-kU. Pan Ch'ao thus gained his point touching the 
V/u-tsih city belonging to Kashgar (? Ush). . . , Ytl^«chl 
had already assisted Pan Ch'ao in the conquest of modern 
Turfan (KU-shi), and it was because Pan Ch'ao refused 
their ruler a Chinese wife that the tribute mission of 87 
ended in the war of 90. During the period iod-135 the 
uncle of the King of Kashgar, owing to some offence 
committed, betook himself to the YUeh-chi, whose King 
{? Kanishka, or else Huvishka) treated him kindly, and later 
on managed through his own prestige and power to secure 
the fugitive’s succession to the vacant Kashgar throne.. .. 
After A.D. 127 there were no Chinese relations with the 
Wu-sun, or with any States west of the Ts'ung-liog 
(Onion Range)-" 

China up to this time had never exhibited much military 
prowess or possessed any permanent influence west of the 
Onion Range or the Pamir, her only military successes in the 
Far West having been the taking by storm of the Ferghana 
capital in B.c lot, and of the north-western Hiung-nu capital 
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on the Ural or the Volga in li.c 26 ; and now she had to 
her credit the above-mentioned successes over the YUeh-chi 
armies near Kuche in a.d. 90. Her flickering power in 
that direction after this utterly disappeared for many cen^ 
lurles; and, to complete its eclipse, in the year 320 she 
herself split up into three rival empires, of which only the 
northern one, that of Wei, founded by the Chinese Pompey^ 
Ts‘ao Ts'ao, had any relations at all with High Asia and 
Tartary. The JVsiLioh, or " Outline of the Wei Empire,’* 
no longer exists as a complete work ; it consisted originally 
of fifty books, and was written by one YU Hwan, who 
already, on the Wei Dynasty's declaring itself in 220, held 
high office under it; as the dynasty lasted until 265, he 
must apparently have written his book about then. All we 
possess of it now are fragments quoted as notes by the 
W$i Cki, the standard history of the same Wei dynasty, 
published about 295. Amongst other things it plainly states 
that China’s first communications with the north-western 
States began with Chang K^ien, and It mentions the 
^'remains of the YUeh-chi.’* as though then still ‘‘living along 
the whole line from the Tibetans south of Tun-hwang to 
the Onion Range/’ One of the most interesting and copious 
extracts states, on the authority of S'rlvastl siUras cited, 
that " in the year B.c. 2 a certain Chinese scholar named 
King-lu received by word of mouth from I-ts‘un, the envoy 
or spokesman of the great YUeh-chl King, the following 
words from a Buddha siltra : * He who is again s« up, he 
is the man/” At first sight this cabalistic utterance sounds 
like one of the many Jewish and Buddhist legends about a 
Messiah which were then spreading all over Western Asia; 
but although story-books of a fabulous kind profess to record 
missions in B.c. 103,98, and 90, neither of the Han histories 
mentions the arrival in China of any envoy, at any date, from 
Yileh-chi, except the ambiguous one of S7 a.d. as stated 
above. In fact, the later Han history says in one place : 
“ Pan Cb‘ao sent his lieutenant Kan Ying through Parthia 
to Chaldea (T'iao-chi) in order to look out for Europe (Ta- 
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t&'in), and brought us back full accounts of many strange 
places, which Chang K'ien had never even heard of. How 
is It chat neither Chang K 4 en nor Pan Ch‘ao, in alluding to 
India, ever so much as mentions the tenets of Buddhism 
Another extract repeats the stories about the above-cited 
Indian States of Tung-li and P‘an-yUeh, but (one of the two 
versions being necessarily a misprint) calls the first Ch‘6-ll, 
and says it was heavily taxed by the YUch-chi, and was 
also known as LUwek'eh or P'ei-ll-wang {pang = “ King”); 
also chat P'an-ylleh lay to the extreme south-eastern limit 
of T‘ien-chuh, and was also known as Han-yOeh-wang 
(»««/=*'King”) and Yih-pu, However, all the above 
vague Information put together Is not worth the following 
single specific statement of fact recorded under the year 
eap : " The Great Yileh-chl King Po-ciao (? Bazadeo or 
Vasudeva) sent an envoy with offerings, and was given the 
title of ‘the Wei-granted King of Great Ytleh-chi.*” (I 
may mention that this word Itao is elsewhere u.sed alone 
for the sound diva^ and the same word po Is used for va.) 

Ac last the Tsin dynasty reunited China into one empire 
(265-430) ; but during all this century and a half of time no 
place west of the Kashgar region is even so much as 
mentioned in the ns gssite chapters. The dynasty had, 
however, to struggle nearly all the time with Tibeun, 
Hiung-nu, and Tungusic adventurer-chiefs, sometimes call¬ 
ing themselves " Emperors,” along its north frontiers ; and 
it was during this period that Buddhism (the first certain 
mention of which occurs in a.d. 62) was most active, both 
by land to Tartar-China, and by sea to real China. The 
Tibetan, Hiung-nu, and Toba rulers of North China all 
favoured the new teaching, and, amongst other mission- 
aries, the celebrated Buddh6cbinga (338) and Kum4rajlva 
(about 360) enjoyed great influence at the Tartar and 
Tibetan courts. The modern Si-an Fu (Ch'ang-an) was 
the capital of an ephemeral Tibetan dynasty when the 
celebrated Chinese pilgrim Fah Hien sec out (399) thence 
upon his travels overland through India, whence again by 
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sea back to China, In the record of his travels he 
incidentally mentions (after leaving the Bahistan region, 
and when crossing the Indus westwards towards modern 
Swat) that neither Chang K*ien nor Kan Ying had ever 
goc 80 far in that direction. Having arrived at the city 
of Pulusha (Peshawur), he indulges In some re/lectlons 
about K'a*m-k'a (Kanishka), and the invasion of this 
country by "a former King" of the Ylleh-chi. If the 
YUeh-chi possessed any power in the Pamir region or 
'‘Little Bukharia’^at this time, Pah Hien carefully avoided 
coming into contact with it, for he turned off southwards 
near modern Kharashar for a direct journey to Khoten ; and 
after that he manifestly saw no remains of such power In 
India, or he would have said so. Fah Hien seems to have 
been one of Kumirajiva's 800 pupils at Ch‘ang-an. Several 
Cophene, Singalese, Hindoo, Kashgar, Kuche, and other 
missionaries are mentioned by the Wei Sku (Toha history) 
as being in China about now, but nowhere can I find 
mention of a single YUeh-chi priest, many of whom some 
European authors state to have come about 165: the nearest 
approach to one is An ShPKao, son of the King of Parchia, 
in 185-190, ^tramana; and the next is a Hu " srafna^a 
from Udyina, named Dharmarakcha, a name signifying 
BaA-ku, or " guardian of the law," The account of Hwei- 
shfing’s mission in 516 to the west (mentioned lower down) 
speaks retrospectively of this man, who, according to EitePs 
“ Dictionary of Buddhism,” was also styled the “ Yneh-chi 
Bbdhisativa," and introduced the first PAii alphabet into 
China between 367 and 313, This is evidently the same 
man as the sramana Chuh Fah»hu, who, according to the 
Chinese Jesuit Pire Hwang, came to the Tsin capital in 
365, and made numerous translations- Chuk, “India,” an 
abbreviation of T‘ien'Chuh, is manifestly used here, as in 
other places, as a makeshift for a surname or family name, 
just as Sing (Sam^ha) is still used as a “ surname " for all 
bonzes in China. 

But now a vigorous Tartar power had scattered or 
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annexed all its nomad and “ shepherd" rivals, and had 
securely established itself in North China (3S6-550}, thus 
sharing China for a century and a half with a succession 
of native “literarydynasties ruling at Nanking (420- 
589). This northern or Tartar house, like that purely 
Chinese house which succeeded the Han family in 220, 
took the style of Wei, chat being the ancient or State name 
of a tract of the Yellow River country in the north-east of 
Ho Nan, south Chih Li, and south Shan Si; In order to 
distinguish it from the earlier Wei house (220-265), 
usually styled by historians the Northern Wei/' or 
"Toba Wei ''—more shortly, the "Tobas." It is impossible 
as yet to say whether they were Turkified Tunguses, or 
Tungusified Turks, or Mongols." 

It was not until about 435 that the Toba Emperors, who 
were perpetually at war with the '^Geougen" Tartars 
(successors of the Hiung-nu, antecessors of the Turks), 
began to perceive the advantage of reopening the long- 
neglected and almost extinct political relations with 
Turkestan and Transoxiana, and it is during this fifth 
century of our era chat are mentioned the greatest recorded 
number of West Asian missions to China. The object of 
the Tobas was exactly the object of the Han rulers 600 years 
earlier—to “ cut off the Tartars' right arm." Sc ill, Chinese 
influence in the Turkestan region was immeasurably small 
in a military or effective sense. In th® words of the Wd 
Shu: '* Although the Western Regions had relations with 
the House of [Toba] Wei, still, as the Central Plain (China) 
had been but recently subdued, the Son of Heaven [r.#., of 
North China] was amply occupied in consolidating his own 
position; he had no time for remote expeditions; envoys to 
and fro’ managed, none the less, 10 keep up friendly inter¬ 
course." In those days the Tobas affected to call the real 
Chinese “ island barbarians," whilst the southerners called 
the Tartar Chinese “ pig-tailed bandits." Each side was ike 
« Son of Heaven." The same farce was repeated 700 years 
later when Cathay and the Mongols called the south Chinese 
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Mansi. The ancient name of YUeh-ch! was still in current 
use, but that once-supreme ruling race seems to have by 
this time split up into three divisions at least. During the 
period 435-440 two envoys were sent west. The first, Hii 
Kang, was arrested by the Geougen; the second, Tung 
Yiian, got through to the Wu-sun, who probably therefore 
still have existed in fact, though not as a political unit. It 
is plainly confessed that much of the chapter is based on 
hearsay, and not on what Tung Ytian himself experienced. 

1. Great Yueh-chi is described as having the Geougen 
Empire to its north, and as having transferred its capital 
farther west to Poh‘k‘a-lo (? Bokhara) city, in order to escape 
the Geougen attacks. (See farther on how the Turks and 
Wu-sun are similarly styled the attacking ones.) It is added 
that one of the Kings named Ki-to-lo (the Kiddra Kushdna 
shShi of M. Drouin and Sir A. Cunningham’s coins), 
being a brave and warlike Prince, had invaded North 
Pien-chuh (the Punjaub), and that Kan-t'o-lo (G&ndh&ra) 
with four other States to the north of (c had fallen into his 
hands. (This may be the old story revived, and not at all 
contemporary history.) During the period 423-451 certain 
traders from the country visited the North China capital, 
and gave the Chinese full instructions how to manufacture 
glass, which from chat moment ceased to be a wonder and 
a rarity in China. (It is remarkable that the general annals, 
or resffsia, make no mention of this, although innumerable 
ocher Turkestan missions are recorded.) 

2. Lesser YUeh-chi State is said to have its capita) at 
Fu-lou-sha (Peshawur), and its King is stated to have 

originally ” been a son of Ki-to-lo of Great YUeh-chl (this 
is more likely to be the Mussulman PadlshAh Kiturmln of 
M. Drouin than the last); but, Ki-to-lo having moved farther 
west in order to escape the Hiung*nu, his son occupied this 
city, which was consequently from that time styled Lesser 
Ylleh-chi. The country is south-west of Po-lu {? Bolor). 
They formerly occupied the territory between Si-p‘ing 
and Chang-yeh (Si-ning Fu and Kan-chou Fu). (Here, 
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again, we have reason to suspect old stories, and not 
contemporary history.) Their clothing is not unlike that 
of the Til>etans (very likely, as they had lived among them 
so long); and it is their practice to use gold and silver coins 
for trading purposes (we have specimens of such in our 
European museums)} they also resemble the Hiung-nu in 
their custom of moving about with flocks and herds. 
Ten li (three miles) to the east of their city is a Buddhist 
pagoda 800 feet high, commonly called the “ Thousand 
Foot Pagoda ”; it is 842 years old (Chandragupta’s time), 
^'counting back from the eighth year of Wu-ting (550)." 
In another place it is stated that in 511 the Pu-liU'Sha 
(Peshawur) State, along with K'a-shf-mih (Cashmir), sent 
offerings; but, curiously enough, once more no mention Is 
made in the general annals of this Pudfj-sha mission being 
the Lesser Yueh«chi mission. (This description of a very 
tall pagoda corresponds pretty closely with the account 
given by Fah Hien of a lofty tope actually seen by him 
at the same place). 

3. The Yeh-t'ah State is described as being of the same 
stock as Great Yueh-chi; but, it is added, others say they 
are of High Cart (Ouigour) stock. (See below the account 
of Hwah kingdom.) ‘'They originally came from outside 
the Great Wall, and southwards from the Kin Shan (Altyn 
Tagh; but this term is also used for the mountains north of 
Shan*tan). Their capital is 200 li (63 miles) south of the 
U-hu River (? the Ochus, a branch of the Oxus), and the 
royal capital is Pah-ti-yen city (unidentifled), about 10 H in 
area, full of gorgeous monasteries and pagodas- The customs 
are rather like those of the Turks; but (here) several brothers 
marry one wife, and the number of ‘ horns ’ in a matron's 
cap indicates how many brethren she has married. (See 
below for a similar Hwah custom.) The King intermarries 
with the Geougen, and keeps up separate establishments for 
his wives (in 522 he had three of the Geoug:en Khan’s 
sisters as wives), each 200 or 300 11 apart; and he goes the 
rounds, spending a month with each, except that in the 
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winter time he stays in one place for three months without 
moving at all. The life is nomadic, and they have no 
towns, but move about for pasture, seeking cool places in 
summer and warm in winter, and dwelling in felt tents (all 
as In Hwah Sute). They possess many camels and horses; 
but no carts; only Utters. Their heads are shaved of hair, 
and their language (probably affected by their Aryan sur¬ 
roundings) is different from the speech of the Geougen, 
High Carts, and the various Hu (Tartars). Perhaps there 
are 100,000 of them, ferocious and able to fight; and the 
King’s throne need not pass to a son, but may go to any 
agnate who has a contempt for danger (also a Turkish 
custom). In punishments they are prompt and severe: 
thefts and robberies, no matter what the amount concerned, 
are visited by cutting the body in twain, and tenfold the 
amount in question is claimed back. The rich dead have 
piles of scones placed over their graves, whilst the poor are 
simply deposited in the ground; all the objects used by 
deceased are put in his grave. It is a great country, and it 
has about thirty others subject to its behests, including 
K*ang-kU, Khoten, Sha-ldh (apparently the same as Su-I 4 h, 
‘ Kashgar*), Parthia (perhaps meaning the Persian satrapy), 
etc. From the year 456 (when the Toba capital was in 
Shan Si) they frequently sent tribute, and in 5*4 (when the 
capital was in Ho Nan) they sent a lion as far as Kao-p'ing 
(South Shan Si); their envoy remained there until we had 
crushed a rebellion which was then going on,” After 524 
there was an end to their offerings at the Toba Court, but In 
525 a Yeh*t*ah envoy, named Chu Kao-bwel, was elected 
by the revolted populace of Ho Chou (part of old Ytieh-chi 
land) as King for a short lime; and these events will turn 
out to have significance in connection with Hwah State. 

The same chapter on the Turkestan countries goes on to 
say that in 516 the Emperor sent one Wang Fuh-tss, with 
a certain Sung Yun and a sraniana named Fah Lih in his 
charge, on a mission to the Western Regions, to make 
inquiry for Buddhist sHtras. There was a sramana named 
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Hwei-shSng who went with them. They returned during the 
period 520-524. (The chapter on Buddhism simply states 
that the Emperor sent Hwei*shdng for books, and that he 
came back in 527,) The admission is specifically made that 
" they returned, having been unable to properly acquaint 
themselves with all about the various countries Ikrough 
which HweUskht^ had passed: together with the mountains, 
rivers, and distances—only stating all this in a sketchy way.” 

The Wti Shu makes the following very precise state¬ 
ments regarding the country between Khocen and Cabul, 
which I eke out from opinions expressed by that distin¬ 
guished Buddhist scholar, the late Bishop Bigandet of 
Rangoon, and from statements found in Dr. Eitel’s 

Dictionary of Buddhism ”: 

" The Yeh-t'ah State is 1,500 li (500 miles) distant from 
Ts'ao Sute (Tsiuktita, the region round Ghazni). Subject 
to the Yeh-t'ah is Chu-kU or ChukU Po, on the road from 
Khotcn to Yarkand, with language like that of Khoten— 
all Buddhists, (Dr. Albrecht Wirth informs me that pa is a 
Tibetan sign of the plural.) Subject to the Yeh-t'ah is also 
Koh-p'an-t*o (Khavanda, in the modern Kargalik region), 
which is west of the Chu-kU, and east of the Onion Range; 
the (Yarkand) river runs north-east through their land, 
which is lofty, and has hills covered with snow in summer, 
Subject to the Yeh-t'ah and west of Koh-p'an-t'o is Poh-ho 
(some such sound as Patkha is probably intended), This 
State is colder still, with endless snowy mountains; both 
men and beasts live in caves, One road goes west towards 
Yeh-t'ah, and one south-west towards Wu-ch'ang (Udyina, 
or Swat). South-west of Poh-ho is Po-chi (probably the 
same as Poh-chi, south of K‘a-seh-ni or Ghazni), South of 
Po-chi (PBaktri), and in allegiance to the Yeh-t'ah, is 
Shd-mi, with mountains traversed with the help of iron 
chains ; dui Sttn^ Yiln /ailed in his attempt to get there. 
East of this is Poh-lu-leh (elsewhere Poh-lu-lo, perhaps the 
same as Po-lu, already identified with Bolor, on the north 
bank of the Indus). South of Shd-mi is Udyina, north of 
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which are the Ts'ung-ling (Onion Range), and southwards 
to T^ien-chuh (the Panjib); south-west are the T'an-t* 4 h 
Mountains (the Dantal 6 kagiri, near Varucha or Pah-lu-sha, 
which is perhaps the same as, but is In any case close to, 
Fu 4 u-shd and Pu-llu-sha ; = Puruchapura or Peshawur). 
Kan-t'o State (the same as Kan-i'o lo, Klen-t'o-lo or 
Gfindahar; the general history book, or Kisn, says 

that both Sung Vun and Hivei Shtng got then) is west of 
Udyana, and was originally called Yeh-po, until the 
Yeh-t'ah conquered it and changed its name (Yeh-po is 
also mentioned during the fifth century as coming to China 
by sea). Its King was originally a Ch'ih-ieh (i>., TblCs, or 
early Ouigour), and two generations of them reigned ; there 
were three years war with Kipin (Cophene). 

The Toba dynasty at last split up into eastern and 
western divisions, each ruled by a mairs d% palais. These 
rival mains soon dethroned their puppets, and proceeded to 
set up rival dynasties of their own; the eastern dynasty 
Ts'i (550-557) propping up the remains of the Geougen,and 
the western dynasty Chou ( 555-550 supporting the Turks, 
then in full revolt against their Geougen masters. The 
Turks are clearly stated to have been of Hiung-nu descent, 
and to have grown into a power almost exactly on the spot 
where the YUch-chi had been first heard of by the Chinese. 
At last a vigorous Chinese general, afterwards created Duke 
of Sui, overthrew, first of all Chou, which had destroyed 
T'sl; and then the fourth southern dynasty, called Ch'^n, 
thus once more reuniting China under the Sui dynasty 
(581-618), before long to be superseded by the T*ang house 
(618-908). 

The Yeh-t'ah continued to send to Western Wei and to 
their successors the Chou at modem Si-an Fu the missions 
{553 nstd previously to send to the un¬ 

divided Tobas; but "after this,” says the Pek-Sk^, "they 
were broken up by the Turks, and their tribe settlements 
were scattered, so that tribute ceased/’ The Chou Sku 
introduces a new way of writing the word, which seems 
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CO be intended for Hiei-i'ah, and it makes the singular 
statement that Persia is “another kind of YUeb-chi 
stock.” 

The Sui Shu (compiled about 630) now takes the matcer 
up, and writes the word “ Yih-tah” with characters which 
are still pronounced “Epcal’* in Corean (*>.,ancient) Chinese. 
Nothing new 1 $ stated of the country except that they sent 
tribute once (probably in ignorance of the establishmeiH of 
a new dynasty), and were shortly afterwards placed by the 
Turks under the administration of a shfh {i.c., a shad, or 
Turkish Governor). These shad^^rt usually i.c., 

jithgu, and both these words occur in the Sogdo-Aramasan 
form of inscriptions in the Turkish language recently dis* 
covered on the banks of the Orkhon and the Irtish. As 
Dr. Hirth has pointed out, the ancient word kikTion of the 
YUeh*ch'i satrapies, is equally capable on welbestablishcd 
etymological grounds of being pronounced jabpt. 

It muse here be noted that the Wei Shu, which treats of 
a period anterior to the first appearance of the Turks 
under that name, several times mentions distances calcu¬ 
lated from the Turkish ordo (on the Yuldus River in 
Kuldja). In the same way the Sui SAu mentions the 
Franks in reference to a period anterior to the possible 
arrival of the word " Frank ” in China—*at least in con¬ 
nection with Frankish Imperial power, Accurate though 
the Chinese histories are, they are all exceedingly defective 
in this respect; being invariably a generation or a century 
or two retrospective, they jumble up old information with 
new, and introduce words and names, both which did not 
yet exist and which had ceased to exist, in connection with 
persons and places covered by one given historical period. 
It is as though a modern Frenchman were to talk Indis¬ 
criminately of Mercia and Leicestershire, Burgundy and 
Dijon, Decia and Austro-Hungary, Muscovy and Vladi- 
vostock. As a matcer of fact, we all do so in Europe, and 
know how to make mental reserves in our own sphere; It 
is no worse than our talking of “ England under Queen 
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Boadiwa”; but when the Chinese do the same thing in 
Asiatic affairs^ our unfamiliarity with the languages and 
literatures concerned leads us into a maze of doubt and 
confusion. We must do the best we can, and each build 
upon and improve his predecessor's work. 

The word " Ephthalite" now practically disappears from 
Chinese political history. The last mentions of it are as 
follow: The old Shu, in describing Cophene, re¬ 

peats the old story of its once having belonged to Ta 
YUeb-chi, and, in narrating the events touching the 
ejection of the latter from their ancient habitat near Kan- 
chou (d.c, soo). curiously enough ascribes their defeat to the 
Turks (first heard of a. a 500). The new T<in£ Shu says 
that it was after Ta YUeh-chi had been turned out by the 
Wu-sun that they crossed west over Ta-wan, and later on 
subdued Ta-hia, '^the modern T'u ho-lo’' (Tokhara), It 
goes on to say; ^'Yih-tah State Is of the Ta YUeh-chi seed 
in Han times. Yeh-t‘ah is the King’s family name. Later 
descendants applied this name to the State Itself, and out of 
this grew the erroneous forms Yih-tah and Ylh-t'len. Their 
manners resemble the Turkish." This new form i'itn thus 
actually gives us the desired syllable consun for 


” consul.’' 

It is worth while noticing the word iuckdra, which, 
according to Eitel, means “a country of ice and frost," 
He adds that the Arabs still call Badakshan by the name 
of "Tokharestan," and suggests identity with the "Toe- 
haroi" of the Creek authors. The Chinese first mention 
the word in the Shu and in the Psh Shi, or Northern 
History" (for 380-580). Its capital is 500 li (170 miles) 
west of the Onion Range ; to'the south lies Ts'ao (around 
Ghazni); to the west Sih-wan-kin (Samarcand), south of 
which last are the K‘a-sch-na (Ghazni) Hills; to the east 
is Fan-yang (Banyan). In this State is Poh-ri city 
(? Baktn), 60 li in circuit; and south of the city there is a 
great river running west, called the Han-lou (? Helmund, 
running into Lake Hamoon). The people are Buddhist. 
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and live promiscuously with the Yih-tah. Several brothers 
have one wife, sleeping with her in turn, each hanging his 
coat outside as a sign that he is there; but the children 
belong to the eldest brother. 

The Tang Sku repeats part of the above, and says that 
the country was south of the Wu-hu (?Ochus), and that in 
656*660 their city of A-hwan (? Affghan, a word which, 
according to Bellew, came into use as a tribal designation 
about now) was made the headquarters of the Ylleh-chi 
Proconsulate, adding that in 712-756 their King was made 
(Turkish) jadgu of Tokhara and King of Yih*tah. A city 
on the sea, called Ch'j-san, is mentioned as being under this 
proconsulate, and it is remarkable that another city, with 
exactly the same name, identified somewhat hazardously 
by Dr. Hirth with (Ale)aw«a 5 na, is stated to be much 
farther west, in the region of Syria. 

The anachronisms of the later Chinese, such as in 
speaking of ancient Hiung-nu as Turks, are paralleled by 
those of the Syrian, Greek, Armenian, and Arab writers, 
who, as M. Drouin shows, talk of the Ephthaliie K ha tun, 
the Khagan of China, the Turks of early Sasiaoide times, 
and so on. Our use of the word Cathay ’ for " China" is 
really just as irregular. 

It must here be mentioned that there are strong con¬ 
tinuous evidences from Chinese literature of the intimate 
and radical family relationship of the Samarcand, Ferghana, 
Wusun, and Ephthalite Princes. But this question will be 
discussed in another paper when we come to the story of 
Hun migrations and Attila’s invasion of Europe. In the 
year 629 the celebrated Chinese pilgrim HUen-chwang 
started out from modem Si-an Fu on a journey similar to 
that of Fah Hien in 399, returning, also by land, in 645. He 
found the Western Turk, Jabgu Khagan, at Ming-bulak, 
near Issek-kul, and after a long interview with him passed 
on to Talas and Tashkend. The Turks "worshipped fire." 
Sutrichna (West Fergana) and Samarcand were under 
their own Princes, who recognised Turkish suzerainty ; and 
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he also found, a hundred (English) miles west of Samar- 
cand, the country of Kwei-shwang-nilc, formerly part of 
K'ang-ktt. (The Tang Sku cells us that this region was 
a little later made a Chinese chou, or city, called Kwei- 
shwang Chou.) From this he turned sooth to Tokhara 
and Bokhara, and thence to Bamyan. A large number of 
ocher Chinese pilgrims wandered over Asia at about this 
time, but mention of the YUeh-chi and the Yeh-t'ah In 
standard history now entirely ceases. The Yik-t'Hng'Cki, 
or ^'Universal Geography*’ of the reigning Manchu 
dynasty, identifies Ai-wu-han (Aflghanistan) with the 
ancient YUeh-chi and Yeh.fab, adding that the capital of 
the former was north of the Oxus, whilst chat of the latter 
was south of the Wu-hu (?Ochos). The above digest 
comprises, J believe, all the real historical evidences obtain¬ 
able from Chinese sources- If I have interlarded It with 
explanatory remarks, it is only to enable the reader to 
fake the subject in more readily without the trouble of 
references. Of course I have the whole original text trans< 
laced, but British publishers object to the labour of repro¬ 
ducing so much stodgy’* matter. Nine ilia eomprsssio. 

On this evidence I propose the following provisional con¬ 
clusions, The Epbthaliies were certainly not Tibetans, con¬ 
trary to what Dr. Albrecht Wirth has asserted. The largest 
Chinese nomad term, " Hu,” absolutely excludes all Tibetan 
taint,and almost as absolutely excludes theCoreans and Man- 
chus: it is rarely, if ever, applied to Genghiside Mongols; 
it includes Hindoos, Persians, Syrians, and even Singalese; 
but probably only because (so far as the Chinese knew) these 
peoples appeared to be ruled by Hu, if., “Turanian,” or 
An-irin dynasties. In this widest sense ‘‘Hu” seems the 
equivalent of our ‘' Scythian.” But although Turks, Epheha- 
lites, Wu-sun, etc., are each most specifically called Hu, the 
word “Hu” is often generally used in contrast to each same 
specific Turks, Ephthalites, Wu*sun, etc. “Hiung-nu”is 
a narrower term than Hu, and excludes not only Hindoos, 
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Persians, Syrians, Sinhalese, Coreans, Tibetans, and Man- 
chus, but in a way it negatively excludes even Wu-sun and 
Ephthalites, who are never pointedly said to be “a kind of 
Hiung-nu,” Turks, Ouigours (who spoke Turkish), and 
even Geougen, are expressly derived from the Hiung-nu, 
but no Turk or Geougen is ever called an Ouigour; no 
Ouigour or Geougen is ever called a Turk. When I come 
to deal with the Huns, Avars, etc,, I think I shall be able 
to show that they were all Hiung-nu, and I take it that 
Scythians, Huns, and Hiung-nu are practically reshuffles of 
the same people, all speaking some form of what (since in 
or about 540 the national word “Turk’’ was invented) we 
call Turkish. It is just as the expression "Germanic tribes" 
mciudes the Swedes, Goths, Vandals, Lombards, Franks, 
Germans, etc., all in different degrees; they are all what the 
Americans call " Dutchmen." or analogous in the spirit of 
language to “Hu." There does not seem ever to have 
been a time within historical memory when the line of 
pasture between China and the Volga, between the Siberian 
tundras and Tibet, was occupied by any nomad peoples 
but what we call Turks and Tartar*. Sometimes Tibeuns 
and mixed Tunguses (not Manehus) may have been the 
ruling caste, but the tent settlements have always been 
Turkish. The word “ Tartar," which no European can 
intelligibly define, seems, in its Chinese forms Ta-ta, Ta- 
Ta-tss, to belong strictly to Mongols, or to Tung-hu 
(i.A, Eastern Hu), who were not of Manchu race As the 
nomads conquered in any direction, so by marrying the 
captured women they have always modified their type, I 
take It the Wu-sun and Ephthalites were not recognised as 
Hiung-nu by the Hiung-nu and Chinese, for the same 
reason that the Ouigours and Kirghiz were not recognised 
as Turks by the Turks and Chinese. To this day (I 
underetand) the Turks of Europe reject such a national 
appellation, and call themselves " OsmanJi.*’ 

It would be rash to assert that the words YUeh-chi', Yeh- 
i ah,Yih-tali, Yih-den, Hieh.t'ah,are positively one and the 
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same from an etymological point of view; but as, according 
to M. Drouin, Greeks, Persians, Arabs, and Armenians use 
such diverse forms as Ephthalites, Nephthalites, Abdels, 
Helthals, Idils, It&ls, Haithals, Hey&theUtes, Hephthals, 
ThecalianS) etc., the Chinese assumption does not seem 
impossible. That the earlier Greeks, Persians, etc., styled 
them Knshans and Korrans is fully explained by the Chinese 
scatemeiUs that they styled themselves Kwei'shwang, and 
chat the Chinese deliberately kept up an obsolete name. 
Nothing is more likely than that later arrivals of YUeh-chi 
resuscitated the old name in the form Yeh-t'ah, as it suited 
modified Chinese dialects. Just as modern Italians reject 
such national appellations as *'*Naples” or ** Piedmont,” 
and modern Coreans reject Corea ” in favour of the 
older “ Chaosien.” 

During the two ccnturioa of time when the Tobas 
ruled North China and native Chinese dynasties ruled 
South China (say 380-580), the latter had little or nothing 
to do with Central Asia. The Shi, or Southern 
History (by the same author—died 650—as the P$h Skf), 
distinctly says: " Though since the Tsin (ended 420) and 
Sung Dynasties (430-479) missions from the Western 
Regions have occasionally come, still, it is difficult to know 
much about those places. " The Liang Dynasty (503-557) 
was a particularly religious and literary one; possibly for 
that reason two missions from Persia are mentioned 
(533,535), and one from Khavanda (546). These missions 
were all subsequent to the innumerable Persian wars with 
the Ephthalites (427-513), yet anterior to the destruction of 
the Ephthalites by the Persians and Turks (556). Buc the 
Liang Shu or hi,story (compiled a . d . 630) introduces quite 
a new country called Hwah, which had never been beard 
of before and never has been since; but which seems, 
notwithstanding, to bear strongly upon the subject of our 
Ephthalites. It describes this mysterious State as being* 
^‘another kind of KU-shi’* {i.e., of ancient Hiung-nu 
subjects, or Turks of modern Turfan). It goes on to say 
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that “ in the year a-D. 126 a certain Pah Hwah (apparently 
one of the rival KU-shi Princes) assisted General Pan Yung 
(son of Pan Ch‘ao) against the Hlung-nu (this man Pah Hwah 
is mentioned (chap, cxviii., p. 20) in the Later Han history), 
for which service he was recommended for a mediatized 
marquisace/' “‘During the Wei and Tsin Dynasties'’—it 
goes on to say—"(220-420) this branch of the KiUshY had 
no relations with China; but in the year 516 the King 
Yen-cai l-Iih«t'o for the first time sent a tribute envoy; and 
in the year 520 a second mission was sent, with presents of 
yellow lions, white sable coats, and Persian embroidered 
stuffs. A mission was once more sent in the year 526. 
During the period (386*495) when the Toba Wei Dynasty 
(386-534) were stiil on the Sang-kan River (is,, acTa-t'ung 
Fu], Hwah was still a petty State, and under the Geougen; 
but afterwards, gaining strength, it sent expeditions against 
neighbouring States, such as Persia, P'an*p*an («’^), Cophene, 
modern Kharashar. Kuche, modern Kashgar, Kum6h (near 
Aksu), Khoten, KU-p'an, etc., extending its domain over 
1,000 li («V). The territory is mild and warm, with many 
mountains and rivers, trees, and the various grains. The 
natives use parched wheat and mutton (or goat) flesh as pro¬ 
vision. Their beasts include lions, two-footed (nc) camels, 
and wild asses with horns (rtr). The men are all good archers, 
and wear small-sleeved full-length gowns, with gold and jade 
in their belts. The women wear capes, with horns of carved 
wood on their heads, six feet (rt^) in length, ornamented 
with gold and silver. Women being few, brothers join in 
one wife. There are no cities or towns, felt houses serving 
as homes, and with doors facing east The King sits on a 
golden throne, turning in the direction of the ('ai-sui (twelve 
alternate scarry divisions of the sidereal year), and receives 
guests sitting in company with his wife. They have no 
written characters, but use wood as tally-signs. When 
they correspond with adjoining States, they employ the Hu 
of adjoining states to do Hu writing, sheepskin serving as 
paper. They have no graded officials. They serve the 
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god of heaven and the god of fire. Every day they go out 
at the door and worship the god, after which they eat 
Their kneeling consists of one obfeisance only. In burials 
they use wood for coffins. When parents die, the sons 
cut off an ear, and when the burying is over it is counted 
lucky. Their calk needs the interpreting of Ho-nan old 

YUeh'chi land or modern Ordoi) men to be understood.’' 

The Lian^ Shu then enumerates a few of Hwah’s subject 
States, some of which are never mentioned elsewhere; but 
one, Hu-mih-tan (of which no further particulars are given), 
suggests Hiu-mih (one of the five ancient Ytleb-chi States), 
and the later Hu-mih (or Tamasthiti, according to Eltel) of 
Tokhara. Another, Peh.t'i, " six days to the east ” is 
stated to be of Hiung-nu origin; and, certainly, 700 years 
before this there was a Hiung-nu tribe of that name, but 
near China. However, in describing Khoten, Khavanda, 
Persia and Kuche, the same history says nothing of their 
subjection to Hwah ; but it does say that Hwah was east 
of Persia and west of Khavanda. 

All this strange account is copied by the Nau Shi\ and no 
other history at any date alludes to such a country. Nor 
do Fah Hicn, HUen-chwang, or any ocher pilgrims, mention 
it. The account is all very interesting and suggestive, and 
certainly there is a good deal in it that suggests the 
Ephchalitcs; moreover, It will be remembered, even the 
Wsi Shu mentions twice that the Yeh-t*ah and G^ndihar 
rulers were supposed by some to be of Ouigour stock. 
But the whole story sounds apocryphal, and there is quite 
as much manifest error as good sense in it, quite apart from 
the fact that no authority is given by the Lumg" Shu, and no 
man from either South China or North China is ever said 
by it to have been in the north-west during the Liang 
Dynasty. Some European writers have transcribed the 
plain words " Yen-cai" as Yeh-t'ah, on the ground chat the 
New Shu (composed four centuries later!), calls 

Yeh-t'ah an eponymous name; and have made I*lih*t‘o 
part of a transmissible title; they have then proceeded to 
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identify Hwah with the Ephthalites, and to make the 
Geougen destroy these supposed Ephthalites. Unfortu¬ 
nately for this view, the Geougen are never once mentioned 
as having set foot in Transoxiana, and, though they 
menaced the Ta-yCleh-chi', so far from their ever having 
subdued the Yeh-c‘ah, their pretender or rival Khan Brah¬ 
man, when pressed by the Toba hoses in 520, threw himself 
upon the Ephthalites for protection, his three sisters having 
been given as wives to the Ephthalite King, which com¬ 
pliance is surely rather die obsequious relation of a slave 
than the condescension of a master. Besides, no Arab, 
Persian, or Armenian author appears to have once mentioned 
these supposed Geougen masters of the dreaded Ephthalites 
who fought the Persians hard for a whole century. Between 
507 and 520 the Yeh-t'ah several times sent tribute to North 
China in company with Persia, Khoten, Khavanda, Chu-kO- 
p'an, Kashgar, Poh-chV, etc.; but the WnSku^ which enume¬ 
rates more western States than all other histories combined, 
says nothing of Hwah; yet it does mendon the Yeh-t'ah 
domination over the States which the Liang Sku says 
belonged to Hwah. The Liang Sku (general record) says 
that the Hwah King An-loh Sah-tan sent an envoy with 
tribute in 525. True, Liang and Wei were then at war ; 
but, as we have seen, the Yeh-t'ah sent tribute to Wei in 
524, and in 525 an Ephthalite named Chu Kao-hwei was 
elected King of the old Yueh-chi country of Ho-si. 

The most probable solution Is this: During the fierce 
war then raging between North and South China, some 
Turkestan envoys, some of which the Wei Sku admits, 
were detained by the war, managed to get through to 
Nanking, or to the Liang Emperor then In the field, telling 
him a confused story, or telling it to the Liang ofiicials, 
who were totally ignorant of the real state of affairs in the 
far West, and simply noted down a jumble of strange 
yarns as best they could. It is unreasonable to accept 
this totally unsupported story as evidence of the same 
quality as that of northern histories. I have rarely found 
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good cause to reject a deliberate Chinese historical state¬ 
ment, but I cannot accept this exceptionally unsupported 
tale of Hwah. _ 


NoTB.-On p. 354 of the April number I stated^that 
Brahman’s three wives were all Ephthalite 
should be, “ Brahman's three sisters were all Ephthalite 
wives,'—a very important difference. Th^e mere name 
Brahman” points to Buddhist influence by way of the 
Ephthalites, or it maybe one 
royal names, such as. M. Droum tells us, the 
borrowed for their own use. The Geougens would thus 
imitate their friends the Kushans. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 


At & meetin|> of the Ea^t India Association, held at the ^^’estminater 
Patace Hotel, on Tuesday, April a9. r^oa, a paper was read by Sir l^pel 
Griffin, K.c.S.r., On “South Africa and Indio." The Right Hon. T..ord 
Reay, o.c.&l, Lt.D., in the chair. The following, among others, were 
present: The Countess of Shrewsbury, Lady Griffin, .Sir Alfred l«yall, 
K.c.n., o.c.i.E., General Sir Thomai Cordon, K.r.t.K., o.ai.s., Major* 
General Sir Gerald Morton, K.C.I.B., v.ii., Sir Charles Stuveni, k.c.k.!., 
Sir Harry Johnston, k.c.m.o.. General Sir E^dward liullcr, Sir George 
BIrdwood, K.CI.K., Sir M. M. Bhewnaggree, K.c.t.x., m.^., MaJor'UonemI 
J. K. Strutt, Colonel N. M. T. Horaford, Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mr. 
S. S. Thorburn, Mr. and Mrs. P. Lorotne Petra, Mr. Archibald Coiquhoun, 
Lieut.'Colonel A. T. Wincle, r.a., Mr. Kern, Captain Gilbert T. Key, a.m.. 
Colonel Champersowne, Mr. Robert Headham Cuat, LUD., Mr. A J. 
Lawrence, c.r.i., Mra. H. R. Glass, Mr. K. O. Cama, Mr. J. 1 >. Rees,c.t.K., 
Mr. and Mrs. Aubiet, Mrs. and Miaa Arathoon, Mr. L. N. BanaJI, Mr. Peter 
Filial, Miss Helen Gregory, Professor Muriaon, Mr. J. E. Champney, Mr, 
H. R. Cook, Mr. and Mra. Richard Edgeumbe, Mr. Prank Safford, 
Mr. H. Muisendcn, Mr. Alexander Regan, Mr. Prederick Grubb, Mr. G. 
Newell, Mr, R, H. Wilaon, XIr. Jayer R40, Mr, F- H, Brown, Mr, C. ^V. 
Arathoon, Hon. Sec. 

SiA Lsfbl GKirrtN: As this is the first public meeting we have held 
aince the death of our dear friend and colleague, Sir Richard Temple, who 
so Jong was the President of this Association, I wish to expreai on behalf 
of the Association, ac many members of whom are present, our great sorrow 
and regret at his death. He was a men of immense energy and veriatUlty, 
and in his time did great service to the Empire In many ways. By this 
Association, which he was always ready to assist, hii loss is sincerely 
deplored. It is a matter of congratulation that we have in hie place Lord 
Reay, whose deep culture and wide intellectual sympathies make him an 
ideal President of our Association, though my fears suggest that he is not 
going altogether to agree with the paper at the reading of which he h&$ 
consented to preside. (Applause.) 

The paper was then re^. The perusal of the following report of the 
discussion on this paper will be of much interest to our readers. 

Sib HaRBr Jokhstom : With much of what the lecturer has said 1 am 
in agreemeat. I suppose the point where we differ, and differ very pro* 
fouodly, is that he has slipped down about >5 degrees in latitude too far 
south. I know South Africa pretty well. My knowledge dales from 
before the war, but still it is fairly recent. I think 1 may say I know 
Central Africa pretty well. I have always been a very strong advocate of 
the Indianmng of East Central Africa. Those vast uninhabited regions, 
well supplied with water, and with a ^rly good soil, to my thinking consti¬ 
tute themselves the America of the Hiodu—aland that may fairly be thrown 
open to the soipius population of India. 
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As regards all Africa south of the Zambesi, I belies, perhaps wrongly, 
that it is destioed to become in the muo a white man's country. There 
will probably be for all time a black population, which will probably be 
able to take their due share of the work that is allotted to all of us in this 
world. The n^roes of South Africa will devote themselves to such forms 
of labour os are not perhaps suited to the white man in a climate that is 
several degrees warmer than the average climate of Korthern Europe. Buc 
I believe, all the same, that, in spite of discouragement here and there, it 
is possible for the white race to increase and multiply, and even to become 
a very potent race in Africa south of the Zambesi. Even far up into the 
tropics the land rises so much away from the coast that it neutralises the 
greater heat caused by the greater proximity to the tropicsl sun. I should 
like to see restrictions, as far u possible, removed so as to permit the 
merchants of India, especially of Southern India, to mingle freely with 
other populations who are firiiUh subjects in South Africa. I think Indis 
has done a great deal to develop the trade of Natal; but even if I believed 
it was not poesible for the white race to become the effectual possessore of 
South Africa, I should certainly think it was about the most dangerous 
policy one could advocate at the present time to encourage the invasion of 
South Africa by natives of India; I believe if that were put forwerd with 
anything Uke emphsais, end adhered to by a large eectlon of people at 
home, it would unite, quite wrongly, perhaps, the whole of the Dutch ond 
English and German settlers in South Africa against the British Govern* 
ment. It would unify South Africa in a very disagreeable sense to m. 

With reference to north of the Zamberi, I am at one with the lecturer. 
I think a vet/ great work lies for the natives of India In that direction. 
Perhaps I was the ffrtt person to introduce the Indian loldier into CentrsI 
Africa south of the Soudsn, and the Indian soldier, in very small numbers, 
has completely tolved our problems there. It was the Sikhs, and the Sikhs 
only, under our officers who crushed the very powerful Arab confederacy. 
Ic was Sikhs end Pathans who in a few months brought the Soudanese 
mutiny to an end The Indian trader cannot be sufficiently praised for 
the way in which he is now developing Ugsads, creating trade where no 
trade existed, building hotels on once desolate parts of the White Nile. 

I think a great deal might be done legitimately by both the Imperial 
and Indian Governments to encourage thd emigration of the natives of 
India to the west psxts of East Africa—parts well endowed by Nature, but 
owing to diiBitrous wars practically depleted, depopulated. We must not 
forget that there are many parts of Uganda and East Africa where thm 
is an abundant native population with every claim to remain in posseaeion 
of tbe s^l, that possession having been guaranteed to them et the due 
ihey invited the British Protectorate. It is atnoDgsi these people that the 
Indians are now circulating and creating a trade which natives of oui own 
country were too indolent or too proud to develop at first. The Indian 
comes first. He is followed by the German, aod when the trade is really 
worth the consideration of capitalists, then the British capitalist comes on 
the scene, so that in a manner sll work together for the general good of 
the Empire and of tbe world. 
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1 should hesitate, whilst so much ca:^ be done in tropical Africa by 
Indiaus, to dissipate our forces by doing anything more In regard 10 the 
Indian settlement of South AMca. 1 should like personally to see all 
possible restrictions remorud. Nobody has a higher opinion of, or a 
keener sympathy with, the native of India than I have; but I think we 
should be wasting our ene^y in that direction at present, and could far 
more profitably employ them If we did everything reasonable to encourage 
the immigration into Central Africa of the natives of India. 

Sih MANCit£u;KK liKOWNAcukSR: Theru can be no two opinions about 
the excellence of the language of the lecture to which we have listened ; 
but 1 confess that 1 have been at a loss to understand whether the lecture 
is given from the (lOint of view of the native of India who is to emigrate 
CO Africa, or of the African coloniir, into whose service it is found desirable 
chat the native of India should enter. These are two vastly different 
standpoints, and must admit of the treatment of this important subject in 
two very different ways. Of course, if Sir IvCpel Griffin is the spokesman 
Just now for the colonist and the so-called white emigrant from Europe 
into Africa, there can be scarcely any objection to the suggestions that 
he has made. On tha other hand, uking the subject from the point of 
view of the native of India, I must frankly admit that he has placed the 
question on a very low level ir\deed. Have we come to this—that in 
regard to the treauneoS of 300,000,000 of people of the Indian Empire in 
any part of His Majesty’s dominions we are Id speak of them collectively 
as a population to be differentiated from the white man? If so, 1 am 
bound to say that that manner of treating the question is an injostlce to 
India. <Hear, hear.) Has it come to thia. after all, that these men of an 
admittedly ancient, noble civilisation, which, as the lecturer Mid, bu 
fumiibed to the world eminent poets and philosophers and law^givers, are 
to be treated within the juriidiction of the British Empire as different 
human beings from the man who is covered with a white skin ? I admit 
that the feeling of trade unionism, to which Sir Lepel Griflin hu referred os 
accounuble for the difficulty, might be, to some extent, justified in creating 
apMial spheres of labour for thou who have boree the brunt and burden 
of founding new colonies for themselves. If popularions from Europe 
have gone forth into waste regiooi, and established a system of law 
aod order, and new ffelds for their industry. I am entirely free to confess 
chat it would be an injustice to them to thrust upon them a body of men 
who might be accustomed to live more economically, whose habits are 
more thrifty, aod, therefore, whose wages are upon a lower scale. That 
would be perhaps unfair competition. But the burning question in India 
with regard to Africa and the colonies is the treatment that baa been given 
there to the native populations of India generally. It is not an economical, 
bur a poUtical, question. The economic pretence is brought forward in 
defeoce of a position lakeo up by the colonists, which ie untenable in the 
case of any Eriilsh subject The class of people who might be called Indian 
pauper emigrants, who, because they cannot make a subsistence In their own 
country, and therefore hnd it necessary to go out to other fields of labour, 
might be placed under ceitain covenants, and, if you please, justifiable 
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rescrictions. But I do not seo wh; any British subject from India who can 
pay his way into % colony should suffer any humiliation or disqualificatiofl, 
or disabilities. (Hear, hear ) I understand from Sir Lepel Griffio's well* 
knowrt advocacy of the rights of the natives of India that his paper is not 
intended to justify in the slightest degree the disabilities which are imposed 
upon British Indian subjects in the colonies of the British Empire. 

Sir Lspsl Grisrik ; 1 have drawn up more than one protest to the 
Secretary of State on that subject. 

Sir Mahckbrjcs Bkownacorbe : I am aware of that» but the object of 
my remarks is to make that clear. Here in England the natives of India 
are esteemed. They are loyal subjecta They are docile subjects. Their 
intelligence* their moral and intellectual i}uslities, have been praised up hiU 
and down dale. There are great men in India. There is a large clus of 
educated men, some of whom will come as honoured guests of the King at 
the Coronation, who have given of their best in the work of carrying on 
Britain’s war against the Boers. And* still, what would be Che position of 
any one of them if he crossed over into, say. Natal or Cape Colony? He 
would be created on the same level as s coolie. He would not be allowed 
CO walk upon the footpaths, and be subjected to other hun^iUiting restrict 
Cions. (Shame.) Therefore I say» when the subject of India and Africa Is 
at all touched upon, let there be no mistake; let it be understood that the 
views enunciated on the great authority of Sir Lepel Griffin, and under the 
auspices of this Association, are simply confined to economical conaidera* 
tions u to the manner in which pauper emigration from India shall take 
place into Africa, and have no bearing on the question of the general 
treatment of the British Indian subjects who may chooie to walk into or 
out of any port of His Majesty’s colonies. Sir Lepel Griffin has said that 
the more serious grievances of the Indian natives are being swept away 
with the departure of the Boen. 

Sir Lkpsl Grishn : In the Transvaal. 

Sir Mahchrrjbb Bkowvaoorbb : I confess to a feeling of disappoint* 
menc that even now, after the Boer influence has entirely gone and been 
replaced by a new British administration, and under even so powerful and 
influential and syopatbeiic an administrator os Lord Milner, 1 see no 
prospect for the relief of Indians from these humiliations and disabilities. 
A word of warning at the present juncture la essential. I crust Sir L^pel 
Griffin will not blame me for making these remarks, if my worda were to 
make it plain that his paper by no means justifies the treatment which the 
British Indian subjects had under the rdgime of the Boers, and which they 
are continuing to receive under the new regime of the British. I trust that 
this warning will reach the authoritiesi so that by the tine the flool eettle* 
ment comes to be effected they may realise that the native British subjects 
of India claim from Imperial statesmen and from British legislators ibat 
fall treacment in all parts of His Majesty’s dominions to wbicb they are 
entitled as citiaens of the British Empire. (Hear, bear.) 

Mr. J. D. Kers hod heard with some surprise the speech of ^r 
Mancherjee Bhownaggree. He had never heard any speaker who had 
done more to place the people of India on their proper level—a high level 
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ti character and intelligence^than Sir Lepel Griffin. The pai>er seemed 
to him full of* sympathy with the people of India. He thought thatSir 
Lepel Griffin had somewhat underestimated the insuperable difficulties 
there would be In establishing any great system of State*aided emigration 
from India to South Africa, not only because the natives of India would go 
where they wanted to go, and would not go where they did not want to go> 
but also because Europeans in Africa would not receive them and work 
with them, because they wore so industrious and frugal. Sir Mancheijee 
Bhownaggrec had referred to this as if it was a difficulty which the 
Ooverninent could put right, but the new Administration in the Jloer 
Republics had hardly begun iu work, and everything could not be put 
right in a minute, it was ulear that no British Ooverniucnt would wish to 
continue the restrictions At preaent existing. But the Britislr Government 
could not now, or at a later date, dictate to the colonica what they were to 
do. The qu»tion was purely economical, and in no aense pcUii^. No 
doubt the colonists unjustifiably confounded the Indians with the natives of 
South Africa, in a way which was only too common In this country. At 
the same time, their objection was a real one—vix, chat the Indians brought 
down the rates of labour to next to nothing, and thu white man could not 
live beside the Indian. The lecturer had said thai thu lloers would not 
wotk when slavery was abolished \ but was it the ciso in South America, 
in India, and elsewhere, when slavery had been abolished, that work had 
come to an end? What had happened, he understood, wan that ibu 
actual conditions had only slightly altered, end that the lUeratlon had been 
more nominal than real Then Sir l4pel Griffin had uid we should never 
forget the abuse we received from the press of foreign nations. He hoped, 
however, we should not forget our own superior and unpleasant ways 
towards foreign netlons; and he thought that, when we remembered *hat 
bad taken place during the Dreyfus case, which was no sfair of ours, we 
should cry quits Id that respect. There could be no doubt, he thought, 
as to the advisability of getting Indians Into Africa. 'I'hey were admirable 
miners, and would no doubt make valuable colonists; but he doubted 
whether they would coma in very large numbers, and it must be admitted 
that they hed not been treated so well as to make it likely that many more 
would be anxious to leave their homes in India. It was by no means 
certain that the population of India was so redundant as had been aseureed 
in the lecture. The rate of progress was slower than In European countries. 
The fact was that, owing to their customs and to their traditions, the people 
ID tbe East had always been accustomed to live just up to their small 
earnings, and they had never taken the trouble to make more than 
sufficient upon which to live; consequently, even If their numbers were 
very greatly reduced, there would necessarily In years of scarcity be 
famines. He did not believe that emigratlou would to any great extent 
alter that, and in this he was confirmed by one of the greatest authorities-^ 
tbe Abbd Pubois, wbo said It was a perfect dream to suppose that anything 
any Government could do in India would ever permanently elevate or 
alter tbe condition of the masses, which was founded upon considerations 
with which tbe Admiolstratlon was wholly unable to deal. (Applause.) 
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Mk. Pstcr PiLUi Skid that, contrary to the repr<«eDlation of Mr. J. D. 
Reet, there had been an emigration from the Modroa Presidency to the 
number of 400,000 farm Ubourers last year alone, who went to various 
colonies. Their unhappiness in beiog driven to leave their homes on 
account ot the deepening poverty of the counccy and thegrowinf wretched* 
ness of the agricultUTsl classes was heightened by the difficulties they 
experle^tced and the treatment which they recnved. There would be 
discontent among the 300,000,000 of people of India if Indians were 
not placed on an equality with the white population. The question was 
a very serious one, and their grievances should be redressed. 

The CiiAiawAN said he desired in the l^rst place to associate himself 
with what Sir Lepel Griffin had said with regard to Sir Richard Temple. 
They were all deeply obliged to Sir Lepel Griffin for having brought before 
them in his trenchant and vigoruus style so important a matter. It was 
always an advantage to discuss Sir Lepel Griffin's opinions, because they 
always knew exactly what he meant. {Hear, hear.) He had the courage 
of bis opinions, and he therefore took it in good part wheit he wu coo* 
tradicted. He was not sure that the paper had not been written chiefly 
with a view co contradiction. (Laughter.) They must not confute two 
things. The./Svs emigration of the inhabitants of Brlttih India into any 
colony was not the question before the meeting. How Indian subjects 
were to be dealt with when they entered a colony of their own free will 
vru a matter of very great importance; and no doubt they would in chat 
room agree that all British subjects should enjoy the same rights in any 
part of the Empire. Bur the paper dealt with a totally different subject, 
namely, with the question of Sute>aided or State*OTgani8ed ininigration. 
He believed he was right in quoting the lecturer as saying that the Imperial 
and Local Governmonii of India should give every assistance In their 
power to en organised immigration into Che colonies On that point he 
entirely agreed with what had fallen from Sir Harry Johnston. He thought 
the complicatioas in South Africa were at present quite sufficient, uiA 
ought nor to be increased by the fresh complication of a vast immigration 
of Indian subjects, however desirable it might be. They must remember 
they were dealing with self*governing colonies, as the paper adnlcted, 
though that self-governmeot ia South Africa was temporariJy Jo suspense. 
The Government hsd told them repeatedly that they were iookiog forward 
to a time when self-government would be given back to the South African 
coloeies. Could any controversy be more serious chan a controversy 
with regard ro State-aided immigration, supposing the self'governiog 
colonies were opposed to it? • He was not eaiering into tbequescioD of 
wbeiber they would be right or wrong. The essence of self*goveroraent 
was that you might do what seemed right or what seemed wroag'Coochera. 
It might provoke a controversy between the Home Government and the 
self-governing colouies of a very serious nature. Kow could cbey deal, for 
instance, with the quesCioa of the franchise? How could they ioierfere 
with a self'govemjug colony if it decided that the franchise should not be 
given to their Indian fellow-subjects? He naturally agreed with all thac 
had been said with regard to their admirable character, and the beneficial 
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influence they would h»ve on the prosperity of South Africa. But no 
action could be taken without the consent of the self-governing colonies. 
There was one other delicate question lo which he must allude, and that 
was the employment of the native Indian troops. No one had a greater 
regard for the Indian army than he bad> and therefore when he said he 
thought the Government were perfectly justified in not employing Indian 
troops, it was not because he thought that their conduct would not have 
perfectly justified their employment. They all knew that the conduct and 
diacipiine of the Indian troops In the Chinese campaign had been jjraised 
by competent foreign judges. But it must not be forgotten that the chief 
reason why they were not employed in the present war was that it was only 
on condition of not employing them that the great evil was avoided of the 
Kaffirs being let loose on the other side. He was not saying that there 
was any justification for this a8aimllation> but that was the understanding, 
and therefore the Government were perfectly justified In not employing 
them in that campaign. He begged to propose that they should offer 
their best thanks to Sir Lepel Griffin for having given them a paper which 
bristled with controversial pointy which was of the greatest interest, and 
which dealt with a question of very great importance. (Applause.) 

Sin Li?Et. GaiJ'nN: My Lord, 1 have only to express my great thanks 
for the very kind way in which you have spoken of my Jeeigrc, and for the 
criticisms which you liave ap{>ll«d to ir. I did not invite you to tnke tliu 
chair in the exi)ectation that you would be entirely in ogreement with me, 
but because I knew you would critieiK It impartially. The matters 
regarding which we are in diiagrecment aro exceedingly small. Those 
who have paid attention to my pat>sr will have underatood that this ii a 
mare lecture of suggestion. The matter has not been pur before the 
English public, so farta I have seen, in the press till to day. Consequently 
it is but an invitation to thinking people who are interested both in India 
and in South Africa, to see whether there is any way out of a difficulty 
which may be of advantage to both countries. I have listened to Sir 
Harry Johnston with the greatest interest, and with agreement. 1 proposed, 
as he will remember, to leave out of the scheme for the present Cape 
Colony, Natal, and Zululaad^ indeed, 1 would willingly, if it were shown 
to be advisable, leave out Rhodesia south of the Zambesi. He thinks I 
have put the latitude 15 degrees too low, but that is a mere matter, as we 
say, of latitude. I will agree to split the difference with hire, and will put 
it at 7^ degrees higher than in my paper I ventured to soggest. Sir 
Mancherjee Bbownaggree has gone off probably to the House, so I will 
oot say of his remarks what would be superfluous; but, aa Lord Reay has 
mentioned, he altogether appeared to confuse the argument of the lecture, 
and to be unable to see that I was dealing with the economical, and not 
with the poUtical, question. I see Mr. Robert Needham Cuit here, who 
read a most eloquent paper the year before last on the question of the 
grievances of Indian traders in South Africa. It is a question we have not 
neglected, nor do w« forget it now; but the paper of tenday dealt with the 
economical stuation. 

The proceedings then tenninated. 
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Another meetiag was held in Westminster PaJace Hotel ofi Monday, 
May 26. 190*- Sir Lepel Griflin, K.cai., in the cbur. The following, 
among others^ were present: Sir Janies Lyall, C.&i.a., z.c.s.1., General 
Phelps, Lleui.*Colonel W. P. Harrison, Mr, J. H. Thornton, CM., ©.c.l,, 
Mr. Bram Stoker, Mr. W. Coldstream, Lieut.-Colonel Wiatle, r.a., Mr. 
and Mrs. F. Lorame Pecre, Colonel Nutiall, Mrs. Glass, Mrs. Thorburn, 
Mrs. Leitner, Mrs Klchrer, Mrs. Aublet, Mrs. and Miss Aratboon, Mr. 
and Miss Beckett, Mrs. Harley, Surgeon Lieut,-Colonel Ince, m.d., Mr, 
Alexander Rogers, Mr. and Mn. C. W. WhUh, Mr. J. Sturrock, ct.S., 
Mr. W. Digby, Ct.Jt., Mr, S. V. Morgen, Mr. Henry Bradford. Mr. 
G. S. Sharma, Mr. J. P. Varma, Mr. Kehr Singh, Mr. Charles, s-i., Mr, 
CuQitning, Mr. Fred Pennington, Mr. E. T- Sturdy, Mr. M. B. Kolosker, 
Mr- M. A. Samad, Mr. M. Ismael, Mr. Charles Lyne, Mr. S. N. Chsnder, 
Mr. N. D. Daro, Mr. Moule, Mr. F, L. Peters, Mr. J. C Cbampoey, Mr 
Martin Wood, Mr. K. B. Wagle, Mr. C. W. Aratboon, Hon. See. 

The Ckairhak, In commencing the proceedings, regretted the absence 
of Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, who was to have presided, owing to illness. 

A paper on “Education by Newspaper,'' by Mr, S. S. Thorburn, was 
then read.* 

The Ckaikuak desired, in the Ant place, to express the chinks of the 
meeting to the lecturer, who had, in a very brilliant and incisive manner, 
explained what bad appeared for many years to be one of the great weak¬ 
nesses snd drawbacks of the English administration, and also to express 
his own feeling of the difficulty of discussing a paper which he had not 
previously seen with any real effect. He would have liked to have studied 
the paper more closely before venturing to make any observations with 
ragard to it. It appeared to him that the remedy which Mr. Thorburn 
propoied hardly covered the very large ground he had so eloquently dealt 
with In the first part of his paper. He did not think anyone would 
imagine that the Government, by starting a few papers in the difTeient 
provinces, would adequately tackle the grave difficulty which the higher 
education of the natives was every day making more urgent and important. 
What had been said with regard to the discontented feeling prevaieot 
throughout the educated classes of India was exceedingly true. They 
looked to the Government to find them appointments, which oo Govern* 
ment, however benevolent and desirous, could possibly do on the enormoua 
scale demanded. Ac the same time, the proposal to found such papers 
appeared to have very much in its favour. The EngUab Oovemmeot took 
far too little trouble to encourage among students practical loyalty and that 
high standard of character and conduct which might certainly be con¬ 
sidered the best result of education. A little had been tried In the 
Funjaub and elsewhere, and the experirnent suggested by Mr. Thorburn 
night well have a trial, though he did not think it would have the great 
results which were auticlpated. A newspaper might be published, but 
unless they could make the people read it, no' great advanuge would be 
gained. A State newspaper would always be recuved with a certain 
amount of suspldonj and whether confidence could be incteased so as 
to induce people to read it was a matter which could be decided by 
experiment alone. He was sorry to hear that the Government now so 
* S«e the paper elsewhere lo this 
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strongly discoaraged Us officials writing in the I'ress. It was not so in his 
day, and he had had as much to do with writing in the Press in India as 
almost any civiliaa I>r. X^tner and he had founded and published a 
journal called Indiaa PubHc Opinion^ the first article in which he wrote, 
which was still fiourUhing under another name, and which had t))e merit 
of introducing to the world Mr Rudyard Kipling. They certainly were 
not at all mealy*i7iouthed In their expressions of opinion on Government 
policy in those days. PVom what Mr. Thorburn said, officials seemed 
now to be practically gagged. If they were forbidden to convey to the 
jwblic in writing, or speech, or otherwise, any opinion ujion matters of 
<iov«nment policy likely to become the subject of public diacusslon, that 
precluded on exprwaton of opinion on anything of interest in India, He 
would have thought that l,ord Curzon, wlio was famous for his exceedingly 
forcible expression of opinion, would have taken early aieps to remedy 
such an exceerUngly inconvsDient and unfortunate stare of affairs. The 
more things were discussed in the public Press by men of authority and 
knowledge, the better for the country. 

Ma. ]>2GUY said: I must confess to a feeling of wonder at the courage 
with which the members of this Auoeiniicn uckle the most difficult of 
questions. Not many weeks ago, in this room, Sir Roland Wilson brought 
forward a proposal whereby all State education in India should come to an 
end, and dependence be placed wholly upon what the peo(>le could do for 
themselves. A more unpopular proposal, as I then said, could hardly be 
conceived; Now, Mr. Thorbum comes forward with a proposal more 
daring than that of Sir Roland Wilson. 1 admire his courage. A dis¬ 
tinguished poet has spoken of 

, thei>«rilathat«avlron 
The man who aisddlu vrlib eold Irao/’ 

But the periii of such a one could be as nothing compared with the perils 
which Mr. Thorbum, apparently, it prepared to lightly take in hand. I 
fear, before this discussios is ended, that it will be found that he is wander* 
Ing in unfamiliar surroundinga He sutes his object on p. t* of his paper 
thus; CoTemnent will be well advised to start cheap State-aided news* 
papers in every province, and thus give * young India' the opportunity, 
hitherto denied it, of developing into good citisens of the Empire." In this 
sentence he assumes that the reading of newspapers will make good 
ciiueos. As one who once bad to do with journalism, I thank hitn for 
the eoToplimenc thus paid to the profesaion. But 1 do not think it is a 
propoaidon which would find immediate acceptance here. Our journals 
do not oecesBarily make good citizens i indeed, there ere those who 
emphatically assert the contrary. Perhaps the non^success here is due to 
the fact that aU English papers are, more or less, party papers, Mr. 
Thorburo. however, desires e journalism which shall be impartial—free 
ftotn the vices of pony journalism. If he should realise his ideal, he will 
make aa entirely new departure, for such a thing as an impartial journal, 
striotly so regarded, does not at the preseat time exist Tlie ideal held 
out by the reader of the paper is a high one. On p. 14,+ after stating that 
the light mas as editor would be cheap at Rs. 3,000 a month, be says 

* See p. dl ef this XtvUw. t See p. 74 of tbU fitpietv. 
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Installed a$ editor, the Government and its ofUcers would freely com* 
municate with him, be publishing news and comments at hla discretion in 
the manner which would best appeal to the minds of his readers.” 

I, for one, am diaappoinced Id the paper, iaaamuch as nowhere in it has 
Mr. Thorburn reduced his theory to practice and shown how his proposal 
woold work. Is the editor to have a free hand ? Evidently he is, for he 
is to publish news aod comments “at his discretion." Then, in that case, 
it may be assumed, be would report debates in the House of Commons 
concerning India, Irish Home Rule debates in the same Cbaober, the 
resolutions passed and the speeches delivered at the sessions of the Indian 
Notional Congress, and, of course, such debates as the recent one in the 
Viceregal Council, when Mr. Gokhale so ably and so efTeeQvely criticised 
the work of the Indian Administration. The Government, therefore, would 
circulate such a speech as that which Mr. Caine delivered In the House of 
Commons on February 3 last—a speech in which he criticised the damaging 
effect of the present policy of government—a speech which yet remains 
unanswered. Well, if this is to be, I, as one who in his time has thought 
the Government deserving of criticiim, shall r^oiee, for the Gorerntaent 
will then provide for us who are critics a sounding-board which shall laake 
the voice of criticism reverberate throughout the land, and be heard in 
every village. (Applause.) The editor is to act according to hie discretion ] 
Editing a Government organ, what, in the days of Lord RIpon, could he or 
would he have done f On the one side the whole Indian population were 
deeply moved; on the other aide the whole Anglo-Indian community were 
equally moved. He would be compelled to take one side, and thua incur 
the enmity of the section he did not support. If he took neither side, an 
almoit impossible position, be would have incurred the contempt of lodjans 
and Anglo-Indians alike. It would be the same with regard to questions 
of vital interest to-day. As 1 have said, the task is one which cannot be 
accomplished, let one try as one may. Why, even the most absolute 
European monarchies have not veatured to do what is here suggested j 
Germany, France, and Austria would have shrunk from attempting such a 
scheme. In their case, too, there would have been this in their favour— 
rulers and ruled are of the same race; in India the rulers are alien and 
unloved. Success in such case could not be achieved; if the native failed, 
the alien would fail also. Again, I wonder if Mr. Thorburo has realised 
what a large number of papers would be needed 10 the carrying out of his 
object. There are eighty languages in India. Take the first twenty coly, 
beginning with Hindi and ending with Pashto. The following Imgusges 
are spoken by the numbet of people given : 


Hindi 

... Sdmillioos. 

Malayalim. 

5k million a. 

Bengali 

... 41 


Urdu (Mussulmani) 

3 j 

It 

Telegu 

Mar^I ... 

... so 


Sindhl . 

gf 

11 

... 19 

)> 

Saothal . 

a 

,1 

Panjabi ... 

... iS 

M 

Western Pahari ... 

tl 

M 

Tamil 

... 15 

,, 

Assamese . 

il 

1 , 

Gujarati ... 

... xr 

11 

Gondi . 


1 ) 

Kanaxese ... 

... 30 

1 » 

Central Paharl ... 

I 

11 

Utiya 

... 9 

» 

Marwarl. 

1 

If 

Burmese ... 

... $ 


Pashtu . 

t 

|> 
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At least half a dozen papers would be needed in Hindi, almost as many in 
Bengali, and so on through the other languages. This aspect of the matter 
ap|>ears to have been overlooked in the proposal as put before this meeting. 
There is still a further objection to Mr. Thorbum’s ideal. First, it is not 
at all certain that the production and circulation of the ver7 best paper 
which could be issued would have the effect anticipated. And meaowhiie, 
what would be hap^nlng ? The better the Government papers were, the 
more rapidly would they supersede the IndO'En^Uh and vernacular papers. 
The process might be some time In fulfilling itself. During that period, as 
the respective journals felt the squeeze and saw their occupation leaving 
them, can it be sup|>osed their editors would accept the situation meekly } 
Rather would they not n^ako the task of the Government difliculr, if not 
impossible? While, when the ])rocose was complete, and many journalists 
found their oecu|)ation wholly gone, there would be let loose a band of 
irreconcilablei, the more dangerous because the more expert in the art of 
criticism, No ^ if the present state of things be bad, the Thorburn scheme 
would bring about a much worse condition. My fourth and final comment 
upon this proposal is that an attempt has already been made to carry it out 
and has failed. 1 might say that more than one attempt has been made. 
The Press Cocnmitslonership has been mentioned. I will deal with that 
directly. Before it in time, and more nearly associated with what Mr. 
Thorburn has suggested, was the elTort made when Sir George Campbell 
was Ueutenant'Goveraor of the Lower Provinces. I wonder that no 
reference hss been made to it, and especially that nothing concerning it 
api)ears in Mr. Sktino’s book. The attempt was made in connection with 
that greatest of all Anglo.Indian journalists, the late Mr. Robert Knight. 
Mr. Knight was not only a great jodToallst, he was a great eccnemist. Ks 
had fully grasped the essential weaknesses and the great needa of the 
Indian Adcniaistxation. Hii knowledge of the agricultural condition was 
wideipread and profound. While be lived he was in his own line of 
economics unsurpassed by anyone in India, probably was unequalled. A 
poeitioD was created for bicn in, I believe, the Bengal Secretariat, to enable 
him, through a noathly jouna), over which he was allowed complete 
control, to teach the agriculturiats of India whatwaa to be learned not only 
from their own part, and by one part of the Empire from the other pans, 
but also what the agriculture of other nations could teach them. That 
experiment was comparatively sbort*lived. Sc far as 1 remember, the exact 
reason for its failure has never been publicly stated. But fail It did. 
Perhaps, the trammels of Official life being wbat they are, and Mr, Knight's 
unofRcial career being what it was—that of a pioneer who could not be 
bound by rules and regulations—be could not bend himself to the necesaities 
of ibe situation. That, however, could not have been the whole reason of 
the failure. Failure was inherent in the very nature Of the thing, and not 
even an archangel of Che Press, if such a being ever existed, could have 
made Mr. Kolght’a task successful, or could now make aught that would be 
beneAdal out of the paper juat read. As for the Press Commissionerehip, 
I must say that io my bumble opinion the abolition of that office was’a 
mbtake on the part of Lord Ripon. The office was a most useful adjunct 
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to good government, while the Press Commissioner, Sir (then Mr.) Roper 
Uihbtidgc, did good service alike 10 the Government and to ibe Pws. 
During the greater pari of the exisience of the Commissiooership I edJ«d 
a daily paper in India. There are, I believe, some people who cooskdet 
ihal in my writings on India I say lhai which may be construed into 
criiiciam of Indian administrUion and administratora. (Amused laughter.) 
Well, u I write now, » I wrote then. Whert I conceived the policy of 
the Government was not cortducive to the iniereiti of the people of India, 

I said so, firmly, yet courteously. But that did not interfere with the 
maintenance of friendly relations through the Press Commissioner and in 
ocher ways. It was recognised that I spoke honestly and straightforwardly 
what I believed to be for the good Of the country. Much informaiion 
reached me which enabled me to be of some slight service to the Govern, 
ment on the one hand and the people on the other. This was a stale of 
things to be nuiniained, not overthrown. For my experience was. I doubt 
not, the experience of other editors also, and It appears to me that what 
Lord Ripon should have done was not to abolish the Press Commissionei- 
ship, but more effectually adapt it to the necessities of India. To revert 
once more to the proposal before the nceilng. The men are noi to be 
found who could properly work auch a project. And supposing they were 
to be found, supposing the peper were to be produced, who could insure 
that it would be purchased ? The drcurasuncc that the Government was 
behind it might do more harm than good. Is it not the fMi that ceriam 
papers in Nonbern India, whose subscription list is swollen by Gcvernmeoi 
subsidies, are objects of contempt and net sources of confidence? The 
whele idea Is based on a false assumption. Mr. Thorbura and those who 
think with him In this mailer appear to be of opinion that as it was m the 
past so it U new, to for ever more, the British raj must be the waIs/ of the 
whole Indian people. It cannot be-it would not be well if it could be- 
that the British rulers of IndU shall, for all time, sand mto 
two hundred and thirty millions of people It le idle to think they can be 
kept on tbe prepared mental food which an alien authority may supply to 
them. I invite this audience to consider a nobler and a better way. Ii we 
want the Indian people to become loyal citiaens of a ptoepereut Empir^ 
let us regard them as our eqoali. Many are so already. Tbe othere would 
sooo rise to the same height of equality. Give them fitting opportum^ lo 
their own country and they will fully prove in the future, ae they have done 
in the past and are doing in the present, In the matter of newipapwrs and jd 
other respects that make for good citisenship, they can very well take care 
of themselves. (Applause.) Before I sit down I should like to aswciate 
myself with what the Chairman said concerning the regret we all feel at 
Mrs. Steel-s absence, and especially at the cause of her absence. Had Mrs. 
Steel been here, because of the keen inright she has displayed 10 the 
discernment of Indian character and her skill in portmying it, her opinion 
on such a subject as this would have been most valuable. (Applause.) 

Lsslby C. Probvn, Esq., in the chair. 

Mr. Kehr Swoh had come to the conclusion that there would be 
noihbg mote derooraliring to the minds of Indians than 10 start such a 
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scheme as waa proposed by Mr. I'horburo—namely, to put the Press into 
the hands of che Government. If the whole Press were in the hands of 
the Government the way of thinking would be one and the same, and they 
couM think nothing but according to the mind of the Government. If he 
might venture » make a suggestion it would be that liberty should be 
given to the Press, and considerable weight should be given to the native 
oiwnlon which is expressed through the native Press. As there is no 
party Government in Indio, so in order to make a good Government we 
must have a strong opposition—that is, the native I’rces. According to 
Mr- Thorburn’s suggestion, we all will have to adopt one policy and only 
one Une of thinking, which is absolutely impossible, and nowhere existing 
in the civilixed countries. 

Hu. CifARi.FS 1 ., U. CUM\tiKrj (late Madras Civil Service), as a visitor 
and an old schoolfellow of Mr. Thorbum, desired to make a very few 
remarks. He rjultc agreed that there was a great amount of discontent 
among the unemployed educated dosses of India, but he differed as to the 
remedy proposed—namely, eaiobllshlng a newspaper subject to Govern¬ 
ment supervision and interference. He did not think the remedy would 
cure the diseue. Nearly every district in Madras hw its local paper, 
which was sometimes very useful In criticising the conduct of European 
officers. When he was Acting-Judge in Madras, the local paper often 
criticised hii judgments, sometimes rather severely, but he never resented 
it. He thought the Indian Press might be allowed to grow noturally, and 
not be nurtured like a hot.houis plant. They had the example of 
English papers like the Phnnr to guide them, and in the course of lime 
r )0 doubt the Indian Press would improve without nuralng. At the same 
time, he was rather in favour of the resuscitating of Che Press Commis- 
sionershlp. If anyone of the ability and standing of Sir Hoper Lethbridge 
could be put into that place it would be useful as a check on the Indian 
Press if It were loelined to go a little too far. He thought the misplaced 
economy of the Government in saving the ;^i,cco a year, which was the 
•alary of that appointment, was a mistake. His idea of the remedy for 
the discontent was not so much Suienided newspapers as that the 
British Government sltould foster industrial enterprise In India more than 
they did at present; that they should surt technical schools, and teach 
the necivei useful trades and employtnenti whereby they might earn a 
living. They would then not be so dependent upon Government posts. 
The mineral resources of India were not properly exploited. It required 
capitaJ, of course, but that could be obtained by encouraging rich 
capitalists in England to go to India and exploit the country. He was 
sure the natives would like to learn at the technical schools, end they 
would be far more interested, perhaps, than in the ordbary education in 
Government schools. He remembered being very much struck by a 
remark which wes once made to him by an educated Brahmin in Madras, 
who said to him: “1 wish, sir, that your Goveroment would show a little 
more backbone. I should like to see the Bible taught in our schools." 
He said to the Brahmin 1 Surely you do not want your children to 
become Cbristions?" The Brahmin replied: “No; but we admire the 
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iporalit; of the Bible, and we chink it might be made a iext*bcK>k juat aa 
anf other booha in tbe schools, and it would do our boya a great deal of 
good.** He thought aecular education bad a good deal to do with the 
diaoonient among the natives. They grew up discarding their own 
celi^oo> and read many infidel books from America, and they did not 
grow up to be good cttuens because to be good citizens they ought to 
have some idea of their duty co the State and (0 God. 

Mb. Stuudv thought that if the lest speaker's proposal were oarried out 
they would also have to teach the Koran and Veda to those who believed in 
them. He agreed with what had been said about techoical education. 
As long as the people of India suffer from the practical impossibility of 
theb educated men obtaining remunerative employment outside the 
Government and one or two learned professions there would be discontent 
and c grievance. If we could only open to them the io finite number of 
industries, arts, sciences, pursuits, and interests which we ourselves had we 
should confer on them an enormous benefit. This could only be brought 
about through technical schools and by wide and liberal epponunity given 
to learn how the resources of the country and the skill of the people could 
be developed for the advantage both of the educated and tbe ignorant. 
Of theoretical learning the Indian people had enough. 

Mr. Martin Wood thought the usefulness of the paper which had been 
read ley more in the remarks made with regard to the social and 
educational ststisries of India. Mr. Thorbum had described the in* 
pecunioui condition of the educated part of the community. That was 
really at the foundetion of the whole subject—the poverty of the people, 
except in the case of a few special classes. With regard to Mr. Thorburn’s 
special proposal, Mr. Dlgby had already disposed of that. The msiier had 
been fully dtacussed in the seventies, and to discuss it again was, he 
thought, quite to slay tbe slain. They had been reminded of the panic of 
four or five yeers ago which affected the official olas^ throughout Korthem 
India; and we are told that even now Goveroment prohibits the diffusion 
of information on current matten, and that shewed the reactionary way in 
which Indian affairs were proceeding. In Lord Northbrook’s time much 
assistance, by circulation of financial and other information, was given to 
the Press. With regard to the impression given by Mr. Thorbura as (0 
the quality of the native Indian Press, he thought it unduly unfavourable. 
He. thought that if any impartial person would look at the i'oia if/ndiut 
which bad been published for many years, he would see that the standard 
of the Indian Press was very much higher than had been suggested. 
Mr. Thorbum referred to the new Press Law of 1897. They most 
remember that partisan animosity—really sedition of an evil sort—was 
prevsJeni throughout all Northern and Eastern India amongst the offtciel 
classes, and it was under that panic that the new Press Law was introduced, 
upsetting what an erainent jurist like Sir James Fitzjames Stephens had 
settled with all deliberation many years before. The reader of the paper 
had sought co connect tbe Poona murders with the excesses of the Press, 
but that had been entirely disproved at the time. That was a crime that 
stood by itself as an act of fanaticism. Mr. Tborburn’s paper, taken ai a 
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whole» gave a good deal of valuable Informat ion» which ought to set 
thinking persons to inquire into the present conditioo of Indian aflairs, 
espeoially with regard to the material condition of the people, and until 
that be remedied the state of affairs would get worse. 

Mr. N. D. Daru was not disposed to agree with Mr. Thorbum's pro¬ 
posal. The object he intended to attain would be equally well attuned if 
the Anglo-Indian papers showed more eym|uuhy towards the Indian Tress. 
Every week he heard of two or three or more assaults by Englishmen in 
civil life. The Kative Press commented on thati but the Anglo-Indian 
Press was absolutely silent. With reference to the treatment of Indians 
outside Itniish India, with one or two exceptions, lie thought that the whole 
Anglo-Indian Press was silent. 'That being so, it was natural that the 
Native Press should look with a considerable amount of distrust at the 
Anglo-Indian Press, and, as a consequence, at such Government measures 
as were advocated by that Press. They saw that the Anglo<Indian Press 
very often indulged In general accusations agoinat the native community. 
Irately he read that some gentleman, a professor, had said that the Indian 
Kducatlonsl Authorities could not be trusted with arrying out the exami¬ 
nations quite honeitly—he meant the Indian teachers. When auch strong 
obsesvationa were made against the character of the Indian people, they 
should at the tame time see whether anything could be said in their 
favour. 

Mr. Thor burn, in reply, referred to what Sir Lepel Oriflin had said 
with reference to the Order of rSpS, which prevented official! from making 
any remark on a subject which might possibly at acme time be under 
discussion by the (iovcrnmeni. He might say that he had reason to know 
that the muullng order applied to afTairs outside as well as ineide India. 
He was in 1898 authoritatively told that os a Government servant he was 
not at liberty to write an article criticising Government action in any part 
of the world. With reference to Mr. Dlgby’a rather inconsistent speech, 
he seemed to be afraid that the Government would miause its power, 
The way he (Mr. Thorbum) regarded the case waa this 5 that if the 
reprcsefiiaiivcsof the British people in India were truilwonby enough to 
govern, largely by moral force, scmeihing like 390,000,000 in India, they 
could be trusted to run honestly, for the'good of the people, local papers, and 
by that means to supply the people in each province with that pabulum 
which at present was wholly denied to them. Mr. Digby had said that in 
no country in the world wu a practice such as had been recommended 
in force; but he seemed to forget that every Continental Government 
possessed officisl organs, and spent largely in Press subudies. Both 
Blsresjck, and Dr. Leyds owed much of their influence to their “reptile 
funds." 

A Member : Why should we have the ume? 

Mr. Tkorburh said we should have no such funds; we should merely 
spend ruoney economically upon the afterechool education of "young 
India" Even Mr. Digby at the end of his speech agreed with him in 
part that the Government should supply information to the P«m, 
Mr, Digby thought the office of Press Commissioner, in the original seose 
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of tbe tenn, should be revived. Hia (Mr. Thotburn’s) proposal only went 
a step further. 

The Chairman (Mr. L8SL«y pRoom) said, with reference to the point 
mentioned by Mr. Thorbum si$ to the effect of the higher education of the 
natives of India on their employment, that one of tbe very cleverest 
natives of India came to see him thirty or forty years ago and said; 
•'Education U a very good thing, but f do wish that when they educate 
che people in literature they would also teach them their trades properly," 
They would all agree with him that they were very much indebted to 
Mr. Thorburn for his very interesting paper oq a most imporiaat subject, 
and would join in giving him a hearty vote of thanks. (Applause.) 

The proceedings then terminated. 


i;oTt.—As the meeting was breaking up when I was 
called upon to reply to the criticisms passed on my 
su^estion, I confined my remarks to the salient objection, 
that Government newspapers would b« Government 
partisans, and therefore rather mislead than enlighten 
public opinion. Had time permitted, I should have 
endeavoured to meet the other objections put forward— 
vis., that my scheme was (1) inadequate, and (2) would 
interfere with private enterprise. As to (i), it seems to 
me that as adequacy is largely a matter of money, and that 
as India is a very poor country, all that can be done is to 
suggest the most useful way possible for applying the few 
additional lakhs annually which the Government of India 
may be able to allot for the further instruction of the youth 
of India. What better and cheaper means can be suggested 
than that advanced in my paper ? As to (2), it seems to 
me that, if the Government competition were to kill all the 
lower-class newspapers now circulating in India, both the 
public and the surviving better-class journals would be 
gainers. The Press has hitherto been starved, but with 
plenty of good daily bread in the shape of authentic 
news and comments thereon it would wax fat, and the 
health of the body politic would be improved. The 
public would know what the Government was doing, and 
the reasons for its actions; the editors of the surviving 
journals would no longer suffer from ansemia, and would 
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consequently be in a position to discuss affairs with full 
knowledge of the facts. As the object of the Govern¬ 
ment newspapers would be the establishment of a good 
understanding with the people, the measure of success 
would depend tn each province on the confidence inspired 
by the local Government organ. Its columns would, 
therefore, have to be as open to Independent communica¬ 
tions as are chose of our best dailies and weeklies in 
England. 

Mr Digby's idea that newspapers would be wanted in 
many langu^es—twenty to eighty I think he said—is 
extravagant. No daily is now published except in the 
recognised court or off’icial vernacular of a province-^the 
language used in all secondary schools, and spoken by all 
educated Indians. Nor can I agree with Mr. Digby that 
Government newspapers have been tried and failed. He 
mentions Messrs. Knight and Lethbridge, but neither had 
a free hand ; moreover, the former was a rigid economist, 
not a popular JournaHsc, and the latter was an English 
professor, ignorant of the Indians and of any vernacular, 
and used more as a censor than a communicator of timely 
and interesting information to newspapers. 

Three days after the meeting I received a letter from 
Mr. H. D. Pearsall, who had been unable to attend, in 
which he stated his views on after-school education by 
Government newspapers. He goes more Into detail than 
may be advisable, but with the genera] tenor of his 
remarks 1 am in accord. He wrote that he thought that 
it should be an essential feature of such papers that they 
should freely admit and invite independent correspondence. 
If this were genuinely done. It would surely go far to meet 
objections to the scheme. Such correspondence would, of 
course, be prominently headed with a notice (as in many 
English papers) that it was entirely independent of editorial 
approval. 

“ My view is that native comment of the freest character 
should be sincerely encouraged, and with this object: if 
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such commencs concern merely arguments, not even signa¬ 
tures need be required, the name ef a writer being required 
only when statements are made which would be worthless 
or unjustifiable if made anonymously. 

" No doubt there-would still.remain the objection which 
prompts the opposition of the present press—that the com- 
peiirion of the Government papers would prevent journalists 
from making money. 

''[It is interesting to note, by the way, that this objection. 
UTid the objection that Government papers would have no 
circulation, are mutually destructive.] 

" The objection is, perhaps, not of much weight, as the 
interests of the people at large are so much more important 
than the petty gains of a few journalists; but, so far as it 
has any weight, would it be possible to meet it by paying 
for independent articles, or even also for letters ? Such a 
feature would not only disarm interested opposition, but 
would further what I have considered should be an object 
of these papers-^-obtaining independent comment 

** One more word. Experience of English papers shows 
that it would be difficult for an editor to be perfectly 
impartial and to freely admit opinion he was opposed to- 
To get over this, and also to show the determination of 
the Government to admit adverse opinion, might (c not 
even be possible to put the control of the ‘open column' 
under a committee of a few natives, independent even of 
the editor T 

S. S. Thorburk. 


Another meeting wu held at the Westminster Palace Hotel on Monday, 
June 9, 1902. when a paper was read by C. W. Whish, Esq. (retired I.C.8,), 
< 0 J 3 ** Agricultural Baaka in Zodia.'* Sir William Wedderburn. Bart., in 
tbe chair. Tbe following, among others, were prefert.* The Right Roo. 
Lord Stanley of Alderley. Che Hon. Sir 8 ri Swatchelapathy Runga Row 
Maharaja Bahadoor of Sobbilc. E.cr.B., aad aecreCary, Sir Jansetjee 
Jeejeebboy, Bart, Sir Charles EUiotC, s.c.s.i., Sir Charles Stevena. K.C.U., 
Mr. T. K. Thornton, d,c.l,, c.5.1., Mr. Witliam Digby, c.r.s., Mr, A. 
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Emmoif, M.P., Mr. I-esIey Piobyn, Colonel M. Harrleon, Mr. W. Cold- 
streiiD, Mrs. AmcKoon, Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner, Mri Whish, Mr. A. 
Crawley*Boe«y, Mrs. A. Buckle, Mr, A. K. Connell, Mr, H. R. Cook, 
Mr. K. D. Daru, Mr. F. W, Fox, Miss Gawihrop, Mr, Frederick Grubb, 
Miss Harriott, Mr. Gordon Hewarl, Mr. A. Kinloch, Mr. M. R KoUsker, 
Mr. Tom Lewis, Mr. A. Wyndbam McNair, Mr. J. A. Parker, Mr. 
Alexander Rogers, Mr. Robert Sewell, h r.a s,, P.R.O.S., Mr. Kehr Singh, 
Mr. Robert Stewart, Mr. N. B. Wagle, Mr. W. Martin Wood, Mr. H. W. 
Wolfl) Mr, Peter Pillai, end Mr. C. W, Arathoon, Hon. Sec. 

Tbe CHAiRataif said that those interested in aftricuUural banks were 
fortunate to*day in having a paper from Mr. Whish, who had just returned 
from India, where he had seen the experimental banka in practical operation. 
Tbe time was also opportune for reviewing the lituetion because an im¬ 
portant fresh start had recently b«un made in dealing with this question, 
Me referred to the epoch-making report of the Famine Commieslon under 
Sir Antony MacDonnell. The movement in favour of agricultural banks 
in India had thus received a powerful impetus in two ways; drit, from the 
strong recommendation eontainc.'d in the Famine Commission's report, and, 
second, from the fact that thot report had been accepted by Lord George 
Hamilton, who had mot'sd and carried a resolution of full approval in the 
House of Commons. He had carefully studied the recommendations in 
Sir A MacDonneU’s report, and fully realized their importance; and it 
was because he to fully realized their importance that he ventured, in 
opening the proceedings, to offer two criticisms regarding them. His Rrst 
criticism was that the scheme proposed was of too cut>aad'dried a kmd< It 
was, in fact, a proposal to import bodily into India the somewhat compli¬ 
cated co^perotive system which had been adopted in Germany, To do 
this was to ignore the extreme differences In local conditions. It was alio 
contrary to the advice of the Hen. Mr. Nicholson, who in his ipecial 
report on agricultural banks took as hie motto Se/vsfvr that 

was, "Try local experimeots, and be guided by experience.Sir A Mae- 
GonoelFs report laid down certain hard*and«fait rules, which rendered such 
tentative experiments Impossible. For example, those rules prescribed that 
no advances should be made except for agricultural improvements; that 
advances should be made only to members of a mutual credit assoeia- 
tioo ; that the liability of members should be unlimited ; that there should 
be no paid.up capital, and no dividends on the shares. This system had 
been found suitable In Germany, but he could say from personal experi¬ 
ence that such conditions precedent would be fatal to the establishment of 
agricultural banka in the Bombay Deccan, where they were so urgently 
needed. Moreover, the Famine Commission scheme practically ignored 
the village mooey-lender, who throughout Zodia was a chief factor In the 
problem of agricultural finance. His second criticism was that the scheme 
expected too much from independent enterprise outside the money-lending 
doss, He would ask, What did the Government do to encourage inde¬ 
pendence and public spirit ? It appeared to him that the Government In 
India regarded independence with unmerited distrust. Year after year the 
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Indian KaLional Coogrm had urg«d the establish meat of agricultural 
banka, but their repreaentatioos had been disregarded; and even the 
ndian f'amine Union, which had the support of man/ experienced 
adminisiratora, received but scant/ recognition from the Secretary of State. 
While, therefore, he applauded Sir Antony MacDonnell for ecophasiaing 
the need of outside help, he would beg him to urge the Government to be 
a little more gracious to independent enterprise, and to foster the public 
spirit, without which agricultural banks could sot be a soccess. He (the 
Chairman) had hod the privilege of pemaing Mr. Whish's paper, and 
desired tocommeod it to their best attention as being full of thoughtful 
observation and suggestion. 

The paper was then read.* 

StR CHARLSd Eluott regretted that Mr, Whiah had approached the 
subject from a very much more advanced position than he himself had 
reached. Mr. Whish had assumed that they all knew how the agricultural 
banks were created, where the cepitel came from, who were the members, 
on what principle they made their loans, and what security they had. All 
those were matters on which he was entirely in the dark. Mr. Whish bad 
spoken in one place of the banks as being carried on under official super* 
vision. If they were confioed to that, they obvioaily could not go very far 
wichoui a great increase of the official body, the existing officials being 
overburdened with work. But Mr. Whiih alio bad spoken of the village 
community as the managing body. There again he failed to understand 
the exact position of the diffisrent members, aod what leeurity they would 
give to each orher. The idea that a body of ryots, every one of whom was 
Individually indebted, could, by combining together, create a valid security 
on which credit could be rsdsed seemed to him to correspond very much 
with the position of those people in some South Paeifie island who, they 
were told, existed by taking in each other’s washing. It was fair ro isiurae 
that almoct every member of the village community was already in debt. 
What security would these heavily indebted people he able to give for the 
repayment of the money ? He trusted that in the discussion which would 
follow socoe infbrrnation might be given on these subjects. 

The Chairman said that the scheme which had been proposed by the 
Famine Commission was really tbe Raifleiseo system of Germany. Mr. 
WollT, an expert in these matters, wu present, and he would perhaps 
biiefly answer the questions which Sir Charles Elliou had put u to the 
method# on which agricultural bank scherne was to be based. 

Mr. Wow regretted that his fnend Mr. Dupemex vae not present. 
He had formed something like 150 banks in tbe North<West Provinces 
within a year. He thought that one thing that they wanted, which tbe 
Government could easily give, was a good oopersiive lawgiving the banks 
a legal aiatua He was not surprised that Mr. Whish had gone so &r in 
his aspirations as to hope that, with the help of village banks, the communal 
orgaoindon of India might be transformed. Wherever these RaiSeben 
banks had been established, they had led to the development ofa marvelloos 

* 5 m paper ebewhere ia rbU RtvUw. 
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7 Ariet7 of other InsUtutions. That was one ot the reasons why Mr. Horace 
PlunVett, who had introduced these baolcs with great success into Ireland, 
where eight years ago no One ever heard of there, now said that if he had 
to do his work over again he would oot begin with agricultural co-operative 
societies, but with agricultural banks. He wu not surprised that the 
question had been asked as to what Raiffeisen banks were. There was a 
great want of clearness of apprehension as to what the scheme really meant 
People talked of limited liability and of unlimited liability as if the two 
were convertible terms. The hope had been expressed that it might prove 
posable to establish Raiffeisen banks with limited liability, but that was a 
perfect impossibility. Kither they must have a small capital of guarantee, 
or else unlimited liability of the members. In thousands of banka spread 
over Europe the system of unlimited liability had proved perfectly sufficient. 
It had the advantage that it let in the very poorest people, putting them 
upon their good behaviour, and stimulated the vigilance and care which 
should be exercised in banking matters. It seemed panicalarly adapted 
to Indii, where they had remarkably honest people to deal with. The 
system of Raiffeisen banks was this: The members were selected u 
being people who could be trusted. The operation of the bank must 
therefore be limited to a small area, within which all were in close 
touch with one another. The question of real security could not arise, 
sts it was >0 everyone's supreme interest that every claim should be 
met. The next thing to do wu to inquire very carefully into the object 
of each loan, and into the Atnua of the applicant to uk for It. The 
question had been raised whether people In India should be allowed to 
iMrrow money for their marriage expenses. He thought they should be 
left perfectly free to do so if the local committee thought proper. There 
seemed to be a public opinion and e traditional rule which demanded 
aonM expenditure on such occuions, and there was nobody to go to but the 
uturer. If the bOROwer could go to the bank—that meant to his neigh* 
hours, who would ait in judgment upon bis appllcation-^posiibly he might 
retrench his expenditure somewhat. Whether that were so or not, the best 
results would be arrived at io the case of the Raiffeisen backs by replacing 
a dear loan by a cheap loan, and by getting rid of the usurer. In other 
countries there were other claims which brought about indebtedness, but 
the effect was the same. The Raiffeisen banka stepped in and provided 
the money at a lower rate of interest, and that enabled the poor people 
who were crushed under a load of debl to relieve themselves of that debt 
and to work it off by degrees. He did not chink tbe line ought to be 
drawn too tightly with regard to the particular objects. The idea of the 
Raiffeisen banks was that money should be lent only for reproductive or 
ecoDomie purposes, amongst which, in this case, he reckoned the expenses 
of a marriage. They did not want to lend a man money to spend on his 
pleasures The Raiffeisen banks allowed practically any limit with regard 
to time, so aa to make each loan repay Itself oat of what it produced with* 
out taxing other sources of Income. What distinguished the Raiffeisen 
banka from the banks of the Schulze-Delitzsch system was that they began 
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viibout shares, and therefore without capital. The benefit obtained was 
really realised io the shape of money borrowed and profitably employed. 
There must always be a margin, and suchsroall profit as there mighc be 
went into a collective fund, which belonged to the bank as a whole. 
Then, again, these banks relied almost exclusively upon personal security; 
nothing was pledged. In Belgium they had invented a kind of security 
corresponding to a bill of sale. They pledged an article, but retained 
the use of it, without making the matter public, aa in this counrry. 
Theoretically that was very useful, but it bad been very little resorted to. 
Stress was laid upon penonel credit because it was the cheapest, the most 
perfect, and the most educating. The ()uestion of funds suggested 
another matter. People talked about starting a central bank to find the 
money, but that seemed to him beginning at the wrong end. Experience 
had taught them to build from the bottom to the top. When once they 
bad a certain number of banks, these would find it to their advantage to 
form a central bank, but he thought it a miaiake to begin with a central 
bank. Ke would look with suspicion upon the money grants which it was 
suggested should be made by the Government. He did not, indeed, 
think that in a country like India, with such very poor people, Government 
assistance could be altogether dispensed with, but U should be carefully 
limited to a loan for the first start, and repayment should be inested upon. 
The more banks were based upon self-help the better would they thrive. 
Hisfnend Mr. Dupernex seemed to chink that if the wealthier people in 
the towns could be interested in the movement perhaps a sufficient caplul 
would be forthcoming. It is Just in this way that under the Raiffeisen 
lyetem the wealthier could help the poorer without demoralising them, end 
that was one of iu glories, but che people who help must be very careful to 
insist on repayment Wealthy people who sympathised with agricultural 
banks might do aometbing to show their lympathy by jmning them, and 
uking some of the liability and work upon tbeir shoulders. Moat of the 
banks began with veryimall means, and worked up ofien enough to a state 
of considerable prosperity. In Germany these banks formed the basis for 
starting a large number of co-operative dairies, and enabled small faroieri 
to buy collectively expensive machinery, and this gave the small cultivators 
benefits which at present were monopolised by the large cultivstory- 
Similar calls were likely to be made upon the banks movement in Indi& 
He hoped the movement which had been set on foot would gain strength, 
and that before long they would have a large number of agricultural banks 
esiabliahed in lodia. He was sure they would greatly benefit the country. 
(Applause.) 

Diu Thornton bad come prepared to get laformitlon, but he bad not 
recaved much. He wanted to know what practical steps had been taken 
to introduce these agricultural banks, wbat practical difficulties bad been 
experienced, bow maoy banks had been established io lodla, la what 
diwicts, where they got tbeir money from to begin with, tad bow the 
system worked. If a borrower did not pay, did they take him into court? 
It was said that the prereat rate of interest was too high, but surely that 
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must depend to & large extent on the ^fficulty of recovering ihe money 
end the difficulty of rai&ing the capital. 

Ma. Ai.FRSD EuMOTT, M.P., sud be did not think he had the expert 
knowledge which would entitle him to take up much of tlteir time. He 
came there because he had known Mr. Whiah for some time, and had 
obtained a great deal of informalion about Indian matien from him, and 
he knew his arixtety to do all that he could for the benehc of that great 
dependency. Ke thanked him cordially for the paper he had read, 
although he fully admitted the force of some of the critieisma that had 
been made. Some of them felt that Mr. Whish had not given then 
eufficient of the A, B, C of the Question. The experiment of Railfeisen 
backs was one of very great interest. In no country was it more interest* 
ing than in Ireland, where he was told by Mr. Horace Plunkett that the 
success of the banks was phenomenal. He did not quite understand how 
the banka were to be worked in India if only 5 per cent, was to be charged 
to the borrower. Mr. Whish had deplored the apathy of the British public 
with regard to Indian matters. He might also perhaps have included 
members of the House of Commons. He wished to sey a word in defence 
of those men« many of whom were experts on other questions and devoted 
much time to them. It was often very difficult 10 obtain really reliable 
information upon Indian subjects, so as 10 form a welPbalanced judgment 
upon Che question. Thet was why he felt 10 grateful to Mr. Whish for his 
paper, which was so moderate, and yet so suggestive. The revival of the 
village communal government was a matter of great interest, although he 
was not able to say how far It might be possible in India. If It did any* 
thing to stop the enormous amount of litigation which appeared Co go on 
io India, it would do a large amount of good. 

Mr. SiwBbL said that» when in ladUi he had tried to suit an agricul* 
cural bank ia tbs Bellary district, and had then been struck with the probable 
usefulness of such institutioas in, amongst other things, enabling cul* 
tivators to obtain on loaa the use of belter kinds of agricultural impls' 
menu Near fiellsry the ground was dry, and a wealthy Hindu gentle* 
man introduced a number of European ploughs, which required at least 
two yoke of bullocks, wbicb the ordinary cultivator was usable to pay for. 
These he hired out to the ryots at Re. ro per acre, the Goveromeot 
revenue on the lands being only Rs. 2 an acre. Large uae of them was 
Ibad^ with beneficial results, and this proves that there is a reasonable 
hope of success from a business point of view in such a scheme, as the 
cost of the ploughs and bullocks was coispletely covered in a very short 
time. A banking institution might well be able to offer such adventages 
to the ryots. But, of course, a certain amount of capital must be found. 
The great difficulty would be to induce the villagers to encrust their money 
CO others, and so raise the capital required. With reference to the ques¬ 
tion of village coicmuDities, Mr. Sewell said that be had studied history 
and inscriptions a good deal, and was ceruin that in the old days village 
commuoiiies had done a great deal more fur the villagers than most people 
had sny idea of. The reason probably was that there was no one else 
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who would do anything for them. There was no paternal Go?cromeot in 
those days. One inscription which he had io his mind spedally men* 
tinned a tillage ccmmiuee, who appear to have had such power over the 
communal lands that the wife of the Chola.King^ desiring 10 make a grant 
of lard to certain persons, had first to purchase the fields from the coro* 
mune. This seems to show that in those days the village committee had 
a great deal of influence. He was heartily at one with Mr. Whish in 
hoping that some day there would be a re win to the old v\\\6f,t funeiaj>aJ, 
because he thought in that lay Urge possibilities of happiness and prosperity 
for the village people. 

Sir Charles Stevsss said that the few words he might have said had 
practically been anticipated. The working of a scheme, such as that 
tuggeated, was a matter of which he had had no experience. He came 
there hoping to hear the details of the method by which the acbcme was 
worked. No enterprise of the son indicated seemed to him to have the 
germ of possible life in it unless it rested on a business basis, Any 
attempr, for example, to limit the interest to such a sum as most 
borrowers would'wish to pay would be altogether fatal. It was the fashion 
to speak rather harshly of the money>lender in India. In Bengal, where 
the speaker's experience ehiefiy lay, the money-lender was not usually 
a eery eonsiderable person; his risks were very large. It must be remem¬ 
bered that, when he lent grain, he lent it when ir was dearest, and he was 
repaid when it was cheapest; and he had, further, to bear the storage riaka 
All these things should be considered in estimating the apparently exorbi¬ 
tant rates of interest. Undoubtedly, it would be greatly to the advantage 
of the cultivators to obtain money on lower terms, but he questioned 
whether, with the limiutioni they had beard of, it was likely that a Khemc 
of the kind would be worked on a very large scale. In Bengal especially 
there would be a good deal of suspicion. The very unlimited liability 
would be a matter which the more substantial people would be inclined to 
sby at. Altogether, it seemed to him that the question waa largely one of 
detail, and be thought they might go back to the faTniliar phrue used by 
tbe Chairman— amdu/andc. He also agreed with Sir W. Wedder* 
burn in the opinion that perfectly rigid rules would be out of place, and 
would lesd 10 failure. But rigid rules could only be dispensed with in 
cases in which they had an sgeney on the spot, which for Intelligence and 
honesty could be relied on. Where they had neither strict rules nor a 
strong agency, he did not see how the scheme could work 

Msi. Alexander Rooers was much ioteresKd in the paper. It was 
a matter he had considered for a long time. He had drawn out a regular 
scheme by which agricultural banks could be established, and sent it one 
fbur years ago to a well-knowu Deputy-Collector in Broach. That scheme 
correipoi^ded almost entirely with the scheme proposed by the Commisaion 
appointed by Lord Curson. It was that lo each talukeh or central station 
there should be a central bank which should be maoaged by a committee of 
leiired GoveramcDt servants, of money-leoders if they could be got, and of 
merchants of various kinds. These central, banks should have the general 
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raanagement in «ach collectorate. Under them abojM be established 
village banks managed by the village punchayats, whichi if they did not 
fully exist at present, could very easily be revived. The central bank 
would ^Tst of all get its funds from the Govern men L He did not believe 
it could be done in the beginning in any other way. There was no reason 
why the advances given every year by tbe State for agricultural purposes 
under the name of takavi should not be entrusted to these central banka 
If that system were properly worked, he believed the actual distribution 
could be carried out by the village banks. He was sorry that the question 
of unlimited liability had been brought in as a bogie to hinder the carrying 
out of the scheme. He did not think there wu anything in it. The 
village punchayati, of course, would know every man to whom they 
advanced money. They knew the purpose for which it was wanted, and 
whether the man could be trusted properly to employ the money. That 
would be the limit of their responsibility. There never ought to be any 
bad debta He thought the village punchayati would acquire the conftdence 
of the people, and by degrees they might see the villagers themselves con* 
tributfog to the funds of the banka after the so-called Raiffeisen system 
adopted in Germany. He disagreed on one point suggested in the paper, 
namely, thet the banks should make advances of grain. It was simply 
Impossible to prevent peculation if that were done. The village bank, 
which would have advanced the grain Instead of money, would have to 
establish grain stores for itself or have to look about for the best markets, 
and that he did net believe could be done without great fear of peculation. 
As there would in reality be only a nominal diitribuclon of funds by the 
punchayatii he did not think the question of lituited or unlimited liability 
could well be discussed in connection with the matter. 

The CuAJRMAM called upon Mr. Kolasker, who bad been private secretary 
of Mr. Justice Kanade, a man universally beloved and respected throughout 
India, to aay a few words. 

Ma. KoLASKin said that Mr. Justice Renade all through hia life worked 
for tbe regeneration of bis countrymen. The regeneration of the agricul¬ 
tural population of tbe Deccan, and of all India, was a subject very much 
in his heart up to the end. Mr. Justice Kanade had worked with Sir 
William Wedderbum during the early eightiea with reference to agricultural 
banks, and some of the addresses which he delivered on that subject in 
the Poona Industrial Conference bad been published in a book called 
'‘£«says on Indian Economics.” He dealt with what bad been done in 
other countries, the circumstances of which were akin to those of India, 
and sent bis views to some of the Governors and to Lord Curson, and the 
replies he received were very cordial and encouraging. He bad a letter 
from Lord Curzon in which he mentioned that he in every way sympathised 
with the object Mr. Justice Ranade also had a long conversation with 
Lord Cureon about it, with a result which they would perhaps hereafter 
see. (Applause.) 

TbeCSMiRMAN said that the time at their disposal was rapidly coming to 
an end, and although he had the oames of several other gentlemen who 
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wished to speak, be feared they had only time for the reply of Mr. 
Whish. 

Ma. WriiSH, in reply, said that he was not prepared to give ibe details 
which had been asked for by several speakers. In bis opening remarks he 
had said he did not intend to approach the technical question at alL He 
had assumed a knowledge on (be part of bis hearers which perhaps he 
ought not to have assumed. He might briefiy ssy that in the provinces 
in which be had observed the working of the banks about soo had been 
started, and the money had been supplied either by private individuals, by 
the Court of Wards, or by a society which would correspond to the central 
bank spoken of by one speaker, called an organization society. The 
members of that society supplied the funds, which were sent to the village 
puncbayats for distribution. As far as he knew, that was the only way in 
which money was sent. There had not been any difHcuky in working the 
banks, and the question simply was, how a thing which had already been 
done could be further stimulated. It was working on a very limited 
scale. He was sorry that he had not been prepared with sutistica, hut he 
had several distrieis in hii mind where the banks existed. With reference 
to the loan of grain, to which Mr. Rogers objected, perhaps the word had 
slipped out without his meaning it. He was thinking of advances for seed. 
That he considered a most necessary thing, because cultivators did not get 
good seed if it were advanced in the ordinary way. If the banks undercook 
that, they would see that the eultivators got good seed. With reference to 
what had been said about the village communes, at the present time in 
the South of India there were traces of the existence of them. To the 
North he imagined ell trace had been obliterated by the various waves of 
conquest which had passed over Hlndostan proper. 

As my reply to the various criticisms on my paper was out short by 
failure of lime, I append the following remarks: 

First as to the demand for faets and siaiistlcs. I think the paper 
might have been more properly entitled "Causes of the Slow Progress 
of Agricultural Banks In India, with Suggestions for their Removal," 
or in some such manner; this would have emphasized my iateoiion 
"severely to let alone" the aiatiitlcal and techuical side of the questioo. 
I may add, to what 1 said at the meeting, that In the United Provinces 
the Governmeot was prepared to advance the money to start the banks in 
the Ivrst insunce, but that in nearly every Instance private individuals 
came forward to do $0, or else the organlzatioo societies borrowed the 
money and supplied it to the village committees. This last plan seems 
liable to the objection that the money reaches the banks already saddled 
with interest. But there baa been no difficulty either io obtaining funds or 
in putting the money out at ioterest, or securing punctual payment, to the 
limited extent to which the experiment has been tried. What we are now 
cooceroed with Is how to spread the movement universally, and bow to 
remove causes of uopopularity. It is, indeed, loo early to review the results 
of the evperiioent at all in detail. My object was to draw attention to the 
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importance of the subject, and to make and elicit suggestions for expanding 
the mo?«nent. The criticisms as to the absence of techolcal details were 
to be expected, but 1 will not take up space b/ attempting to supply them 
now. Another criticism which 1 should hcTe replied to was as to the 
managing agency: was U ofRcial or private? To this I would reply, 
Both; oflicial supervision ia necessary at first, but we hope will be dis* 
))enstd with in time. The old Indian stage-coach had always to be 
started by turning the wheela, but once started it went on all right. 

Something was said about the legal status of the bank. I certainly 
ought to hove known that a bill is now before the Legislative Council 
which is intended to solve this difficulty. 

One speaker suggested that English capital should be supplied to the 
i^anks; but 1 think this would give rise to suspicions in India that the 
movement was intended to divert another source of profit into European 
hands. I think the money had much better come from Indian pockets 
if poisible. 

My proposals have been far more severely handled in an article in the 
Pionetr than in the extremely friendly criticisms they received on Jane p. 
The editor complains that my proposals are far too benevolent and grand* 
motherly; but 1 think this ia the one way in which, as one speaker said, 
the rich can help the poor without demortlisittg them. The local com* 
mitteea, cognisant of the character and eireunttancei of each borrower, 
could secure that differential treatment which, 1 cannot help thinking, is 
here called for. 

In conclusion, 1 wu overjoyed to hear that these bank committees had 
actually in some instances expanded, u I hoped they would expand, In 
other directions Besides co operative credit, they have turned their atter^* 
tioD to arbitration and other needs of the agricultural community. It may 
not, therefore, be out of place to indicate how village punchayats might be 
elected all over India to safeguard her interests, as I believe no other insti* 
lution cart the heads of households will always nominate the proper 
men if we cen eilninece "pull.’' lo every district there is one or more 
officers, either in the administrative, judicial, or police departnents, who is 
thoroughly trusted by the people. This indlviduaJ might make a con* 
hdentUl report, after an exhaustive inquiry, as to the representatives really 
daiired ia each village. Armed with this report, the officer making the 
selectioo could be on his guard egalnst the Domiasrioa of any lodividuels 
whom he bad reuon to believe had been elected because the constitoency 
were largely in debt to him, or for any other kind of" pulL'’ Tbo election 
could be disallowed, and the village waraed against yielding to any kind 
of pressure. If the village still persisted in their choice, they rnight be 
deprived of the privilege of a puocbayat, or left to reap tbe frulte of their 
own folly. Tbe election should always, 1 think, be by aedamaiion. and 
the desired representatives should be pushed forward, even should they 
absolutely decline the honours sought to be conferred upon them. At hrit 
I hie is aeerly certein to be tbe case, but ia time the members of a villsg^ 
puncbayti would learn to magnify their office, and to value the ioexbauscible 
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opportunities which it would confer upon them of usefulness to th«r 
country. 

If these methods are condemn edi as they probably will be» as Oruntal, 
I can only say that it is my firm belief that India will have to wait many 
years for what might ao soon make her contented, loyal, and, as much as 
circumstances will permit, prosperoua 

Mr. Lsslsy Probyk asked the meeting to give a hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. Whish for bis interesting and suggestive paper on a most intereetiog 
and important subject 

Mr. Martin Wood desired to second the resolution. He reminded 
Mr. Probyn, who was a member of the Council, that at one time the 
Council of the Society used, after an exhaustive discussion like the present, 
to embody the practical results of it, and to put them before the proper 
authorities. He thought the question was quite ripe for such a course. 

Mr. Droey supported the vote of thanks to Mr. Whish. He regretted 
that the very interesting and expert comments which had been made had 
prevented his speaking on one or two points in regard to which he had 
some special knowledge and experience. He refened especially to the 
establishment of village councils or village tribunals as organlratlons for 
the administration of agricultural banks and other matters. He would 
have liked, if time bad permitted, to dwell a little upon the realisation in 
Ceylon of all chat Mr. Whish looked forward to in relation to the value of 
village communities, and also to allude to some other cognate matters. 
He ventured to suggest that next year the Council, when arrangiag their 
programme of papers for submission to the Association, should get someone 
who could speak as to the provision of adequate capital for agricultural 
banks, enabling them to be started, not here and there only, in the parts of 
India where circumstances were favourable, but in every part of the country. 
The present arraagementi, Judgiog by what Mr. Wolf bad said, seemed to 
be of benefit only to those cultivators who, to some extent, could help 
themselves. What was wanted in India wai arrangements to assist those 
wbo, horn various causes, could not help themselves. 

The resolution was carried by acclamation, and the proceedings then 
terminated. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 

TK£ annual meeting was held at the Westminster Town Hall on June 9, 
Sir Lepel Griffin, e.cs.i., Iq the chair. 

Among those present were Lord Stanley of Alderley, Sir William 
Rattigao, k.c., h.p., Mr. Lesley Probyn, Mr. Coldstream, Mr. Sewell, Mr. 
Connell, Mr. Peter Flllai, Mr. C. W. Aratboon, Hon. Sec. 
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The report and accounte were proposed, seconded, adopted, and carried 
unanimously. 

The three retiring membera of CouncU, Sir H. S. King, K.c.i.e., m.p., 
Sir Roper Lethbridge, K.c.i.s., and ]. B. Pennington, Esq., were re-elected 
—proposed by Mr. Coldsireatn and seconded by Mr. SeweU. 

The election of Lord Reayas President for the ensuing year, proposed by 
ibe Chairman and seconded by Mr. Probyn, was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Mangesh Bal Kolasker, late private secretary to Mr. Justice Ranade, 
and Mr. Nonabha Dadabhai Daru, Bombay Educational Department, were 
unanimously elected as members of the Aesociation. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the proceedings. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 

The Council of the E«5C ludii Association beg to subnait ihcir Report for 
the i^oi'ipos. 

They would Arse express the deep regret of the Association at the death 
of Sir Richard Temple, who for some years was the President of the 
Society, and wee always ready to assist it with his advice and oo*operatioQ. 
HU long and varied experience of Indie, his intelligence and energetic 
character, were of the greatest value, and although, on account of failing 
powers, be withdrew from active participation in our adaire some time 
ago, the Council cannot but record here their high appreciation of the 
distinguished statesman who so long shared their labours. 

During tbe winter and spring session the following papers of importance 
were read: 

December s. By Dr. Duncan, of the Educational Department of 
Madras: *' Is the Educational System of India a Failure y Sir Lepel 
Griffin, k.cs.]., in the chair. 

January eS. *'The Spread of Municipal Ideas In India,** by 
Mr. Alexander Rogers, with Sir Charles Stevens, K.c.i.L, presiding. 

February to. **The Indian Civil Service, and the Further Ad mis* 
sion of Natives of IndU/' by Mr. J. B. Pennington, with the Hon. 
Percy Wyndbam in the chair. 

February a6. **Is State-aided Education in any Shape suitable to 
the Present Condition of India?*’ by Sir Roland Wilson, Bart., and 
Sir George Birdwood, k.c.j.1.. In tbe chair. 

April sp. *' lodU and South Africa/* by Sir Lepel Griffio, Lord 
Reay presiding. 

May 19. Mr. S. S. Thorbun, ** Education by Newspaper,** with 
Sir Lepel Griffin in the chair. 

June 9. Mr. C W. Whish on "Agricultural Banka in India," 
Sir William Wedderburs, Bart., in the ebair. 

The question of tbe grievances of Indian British subjects in South 
Africa, both in the pewly^annexed Boer States and in Natal, was again 
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brought before ihe aitentlon of ihc Seaewy of Suie for the Colonies and 
India; and ]t was pointed out that the matter should be gircn full and 
careful consideration now that the war was drawing (o a close, as it might 
afterwards be dilTicuU to alter a condition of things that had become stereo¬ 
typed and immovable. The lecture of April on India and South 
Africa," with its subsequent discuswon, dealt with one branch of the same 
Bubjeci, and advocated the settlement of Indian immigrantB on a large 
acale in tho« i^rta of South and Central Africa which are not exclusively 
reietved for European colonisation, or which cannot be effectively colo¬ 
nized by men of European blood. A very large portion of the African 
dominions of Creat Britain are of this character. The advantogca and 
diiadrantages of this scheme of Indian colonisation are fair subjects for 
discussion, and deserve the fulleat consideration and inquiry. 

HU Highness the Maharaja Shivajee Reo Holltar, o.cs.i., of Indore, 
has executed a new trust deed in favour of the East India Association, 
making over to it and renewing the grant of Rs. as,ooo originally given 
by his fhther, the Maheraja 'fukajee Rao, Holker.to the London Society. 
This renewed grant will, it is anticipated, enable the Aaioclation to obuin 
possession of this endowment, together with the arrears of interest withheld 
for several years by the Bank of Bombay, falling compliance with some 
necessary legal proceedinga. Instructions have been sent to lollcitow in 
Bombay to uke the necessary legal steps to secure possession of the funds 
of tbe Asaociation. 

The present year It memorable for the arrival in England of many great 
Indian Chiefs, the Mabarajas of Gwalior, Jaipur, Kolhapur. Idar, Cooch 
Behar and the Naweb of Babawalpur, to be presenv at the Coronation of 
His Majesty the King-Emperor. A large number of distinguished repre- 
seotaiives of the Presidency cities end of the several provinces have also 
been invited, together with represenutivei of the most distioguished 
regiments of the Native Indian Army. The Council believe and earnestly 
hope that this most rcpresenttdvc assemblage of the priacea and peoples 
of India may stimulate the interest of Great Britain and her Colonies in 
tbe Eaaiem Empire of the Crown, and may bear fruit in the future b a 
better understanding between East and West, and a more general appre* 
ciatioD of the noble character and loyalty of our Indian feJlow-subjects. 
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His Bigbne^ the lUja Hiri Singh, 0.C.&1., of Nabha, who has been 
already a liberal donor to the foods of the Association, has this year roadc 
a further donation of Rs. a,000. 

The members who have joined the Assodatioo during the year are: 

T. K. Fernandes, Esq. 

Alexander McMillan, Esq. 

Major P. E. Younghusband, Ci.B. 

Pr. David Duncan. 

John Sturrock, Esq., C.i.B. 

F. H. Brown. Esq. 

Sir WillisiZD Wedderbum, Bart. 

The Association has lost by death 

E. J. W. Gibb, Esq. 

V. R. Gbaodi, £sq 
Munshi Kashi Prasada. 

SurgeoivGenertl Penny, u.D. 

The following memben of Council rciire by rotation according to 
terms of Article it. They are eligible and olTer thenselves for re> 
election: 

Sir K. S. King, K.C.I.S., u.P; 

Sir Roper Lethbridge, x.c.t.1. 

J. F. Pennington, Esq. 

LEPEL GRIFFIN, 

Chairman ef tfu Ceundl. 

C W. ARATHOOK, 

ffffnarary Suretofy. 


May 30, jpea. 

Abstract of accounts duly audited shows receipts, 7 id ; 

expenditure, ;^347 tis.'ajd.; balance at bankers and in hand, £95 ' 9 *' 
For details, see Journal of the Association, July, 1902. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS. 


FAMINE IN INDIA: ITS CAUSES AND EFFECTS. 


SlK. 

Mr. Pennington’s opening remark (in hU letter in >*our April number) 
that be had ho|>ed to And in my pamphlet, Famine in India: Its Ctuset 
and Fffeett, " something more practice! in the way of a reruedy/’ is an ill us* 
tratlon of a certoin unfaimesa too eommon to eontrovcrsialieis. He |jro* 
feuei CO be disoppointed; yet I am sure that if I hod piped of remedies he 
would not have danced; and now that I mourn of evils, and explain their 
causes, he will not weep with me. 

It seems to be a miracle of pervenity that Mr. Pennington should have 
read through my pamphlet and yet failed to grasp the main thesis, which I 
am therefore obliged to repeat here. 

It needs to be remembered chat in the beginning there was one motive 
inspiring the activities of the British invaders of India-^ get gold. Mr. 
Secretary Barlow, loo years ago, drafted the following minute: The two 
principal objects which the Government ought to have in view in all Its 
arrangements are to secure Its political safety and to render the possession 
of the country advantageous to the British nation.” 

How was this advantage to bo obtained ? 

In Indie, under immemorial Hindoo custom, Che economic unit was cbe 
village community. At harvest time, n9t the headman set apart 

that portion of the crop which was cbe Prince’s share. Thus taxation was 
paid ia kind and by proportion—a good crop, a good revenue \ a bad crop, 
a small revenue. To a large extent the Mohametan conquerors introduced 
a new principle. The land, they said, belonged to the monarch, and the 
cultivators had to give up a portion of the harvest as rent. Land was 
farmed out to seminders, who, as feudal lords, were Am technically 
collectors, but became finally contractors and virtually owners of large 
estates. 

Here, then, was a vest field for the European exploiters—mUlions of 
Industrious people, the bulk of whom worked on the land, ruled by Hiudoo 
and Mobanetan Princes of reputed wealth. " How cao we," said the geoius 
of the East India Company, *’reap the benefit of this vast storehouse of 
humao industry? How can we replace these zemindars, rajahs, nawsbs, 
this Emperor—even these ryots ?” History tells the tale. After a terrible 
epoch of deceit and open violence “ the reign of law ” began. The perma* 
neoC senlements of Cornwallis, the political triumphs of Wellesley, the 
aBMKatloQS of Dalhousie, prepared the ground for a more refined and cruel 
tyranny—the Juggernaut car of Western progress.” 

I will not stop now to traverse the many false politico-economical 
doctrines advanced or implied by Mr. Penniagtoa, but will ask bins a plain 
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question: Does he understand the tremendous resolution effected m 
Indie when the land tenure was changed ftom coramonistio individualisl, 
the tax or rent from proportion to a fixtd ausount, irrespective of harvest, 
the payment from kind to Ptan^, and the collection from after the harvest 
to ^rel If he under8lands» perhaps he will follow me a etep further. 

The Government, ever In need of money, makes an estimate of the 
amount It can ratee by taxation. On certain days, before the harvests, the 
collector appears) he demands from the culiivators the sum of 3,170,000 
(see Budget Estimate, i9OK'0a)> 

It is certain that the cultivators have not, and never have had, eufRcieni 
money to meet this demand. Their crops, prospective or octual. have to be 
turned Into money somehoif. Mr. Pennington knows better than I do 
that this is done by having recourse to the money-lender and the gram- 
dealer, who is generally one and the same individual, So the Government 
makes laws to facilitate this business (Civil Debt Courts), builds railways to 
arry off the food, tneiotaini an artificial currency, to the injury of the 
cultivator (as I have shown), and, if necessary, by forced sale secures its 
^17,105,056 (see Aeeounu, 1899-1900). 

Why does the Government want this money? 

Every penny of it ii shipped o(f to the Secretary of Sute to pay the 
Governmeat debts in England—;^x 7. 747 .Soo (sea Home Charges, Budget 
Estimate, tpoi-os). To make this possible the Government was bound to 
initiate that scries of four economic revolutions to which I have referred. 
Mr. Pennington knows very well that such a bleeding procesa could not be 
carried on under the old systems of common tenure, proportionate tax or 
rent, payment in kind and collection at harvest. As he aayt, “No progress 
was possible." The Juggernaut cat of so*alled progress had 
these ancient obstacles—relatively sound in economies, politics, end 
ethics—hid been removed. They have been removed deliberately by 
suceeiiive British Govemmeuts, whose membert (agreeing with Mr. 
Pennington and the Hon. A. Seihlah Shwtri) found them to be, Ae* « 
iax eeUeiiOf^s point of view, " the wotst ever known." 

It it not really possible to build up a modern empire on any other basis 
than by the destroction of lourid economy, and although Mr. Pennington 
dimly perceives this, he does not profit by it. He admits (i) that “labour 
is always derived of its fair share of pwduce " in England, India, Italy, 
Rusria—everywhere; (*) that “ when every labouring man ha* the option 
of taking land for himself, instead of working for someone else, be will 
have been duly emancipated." 

I reply: (i) Agreed, (a) Show me the country where a man can obtain 
food forhimitlf. Madras Is not that country, for the tyot worke land for 
the Government, to whom he must pay taxes in money, and for whom he 
must sell or export his food as described. 

It is quite clear to me that tbe destruction of liberty (for greedy rootives) 
does in these days amount to a positive science, studied and practised by 
tbe govetaiog classes of all races. How true It b, then, that " the survival 
of the fittest” b a cruel law, used by the Government for its own ends, and 
that the agriCultunJ ebsses must ineviubly suffer from it, 
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Mr. Pennington further remarks: *‘It is not iikety that an intelligent 
ryot could be persuaded to sell bis reserves unless he has fallen into the 
power of the money-lender/’and without ginng an explanation proceeds to 
ask, “Tbe real question is, why the ryots, when they have sold their 
produce, have no money in their pockets to buy food." In answer I 
must reply bnefly: (t) The first is the ''doctrine of thrift/’three times 
referred to, ‘‘ After ail, when a man sells his produce, he has (or ought to 
have) the value of it In cash, and would have it always but for want of 
thrift; the thrifty ones iimnage to keep it, and so do not su/Ter/’ It is 
really surprising that anyone dares to say this of a people who live on less 
then td. a day, and who arc without doubt the most sober, patient, plain 
living peo]>le on earth. Moreover, In my reading of ofliciul famine histories 
and reports I have never mot a v^rd ccnftrmlng this doctrine, but much 
to the contrary, (a) la I^wer Bengal Nature is bountiful, and no doubt 
the eareful and more intelligent ryot there has learnt that it Is better and 
easier to store his crop in the form of rupees/’ Such an absurdity) Do 
men eat rupees ? Sir William Waddarbum asserts (and many with him), 
" In the earlier days of ny service every ryot, however poor, had an under¬ 
ground store of millet put away, enough to keep his family fora year or 
two. But these little stores are now impossible, being swept away by the 
bailiff in execution of the decrees of the Civil Debt Courts, which, to the 
destruction of the peasantry, we have set up on the English model in the 
rural districta" I say, what doctrine of political economy ean meet facts 
like these ? (3) Again, Mr. Pennington has “ no doubt the ryots rejoice in 
the steady demand for their crops, which enables (hem to realize their value 
promptly. Being prosperous themselves, they perhaps treat their labourers 
liberally and perhaps pay them in grain, lo which cue the rUe or fall of 
prices affects them not at all." I have to ask Mr. Pennington why he con¬ 
siders it an advantage to be paid in grain (againat the rise in prices) and yet 
also better and easier to store hli crop in rupees"? The one statement 
refutes the other. This orthodox economic Utopit is really quite attractive 
ought to exist, but it does not Instead, as we learn from the Famine 
Commission Keport, p 361, 1898 (referring to Bengal): ''The labouring 
classes ia no wsy benefit by that rise” (in prices). Again (p. 383): " In 
dmei of scarcity and famine in India the rise in price of food is not 
accompanied by a rise in the wages of labour; on the contrary . . . when 
agricultural employcnent falls o(T, the rate of wages offered Is frequently 
below the ordinary rate, Such wages in times oi famine prices are not 
subsiatent wages for a lobourer with dependents to support." This quota¬ 
tion, and much more like it, appeared la my pamphlet, and yet Mr. 
PeoningtoD assures us that perhaps the labourers are paid In grain 1 He 
should know that in such times they are discharged, and get w wages al 
oil, but have to go on relief works. 

1 hope 1 have left no doubt as ro my meaning. The bulk of the Indian 
people^small farmers, tradesmen, artizaos, labourers, and waifs—are 
gripped as in a vice. On the one hand the activity of trade, with Its 
artificial rise in prices of food, brought about by railways and export; oo 
the other, the growiog poverty of the people, brought about by unjust and 
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UMOiand Und wd revenue lews, and ihe mio cf native industries <a most 
iTopMOiDi factor). The two jaws of this vice are tightened by the (^vern- 
oient of India, which exists for the benefit of a few. lo spite cf a pious 
aspirations to the contrary, the minute of Mr. Secre^ Barlow still ho^ 
the field. I quote it s«ain : “The two pnocipal objects which Govern* 
raentoughl to have in view in all its arrangements are lo secure lU political 
safety and lO render the possession of the country advauiagcona to the East 
India Company and the British nation.’' 

So long as these conditions arc maintained famines are inevitable, 

I should like to add a few words about the Bengal famines which 
appeared in iha .able given in my pamphlet Mr. Pennington ca.w doubi 
on my accuracy, but 1 must refer him w the official accounts. Although it 
is quite true that Bengal has suffered less than Other provinces, yet the 
suffering has been serious, and in some cases severe. I find, too, *at the 
facts as to the Bengal famines, even to the least of these, substantiate roy 
statements as to famines in general in every particular. 


Dale. 
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I cannot intrude upon your space any further, except to say thatj 
the particulars given in the Blue Books of the 1865 and 1873 famine, 
the export of food seems to have played an important part in cretting the 
famine conditions. Mr. Pennington writes that “everybody knows the 
so-called famine of 1873 was nothiog of the kind." 1 hope he will settle 
the matter with the compiler of the Blue Book, and explain to us what 
art we to call that phenomenon of two and a half million people out of 
work, with empty pockets, fed by Government with 480,000 tons of gram 
at the expense of Rs. 1,00,000. 

The severest famine of modern times and the slightest distress are both 
due to the same causes—causes which I have striven to make clear. Until 
these causes are clearly perceived it is useless to speak of remedies. 

« Yours ^ithfully, 

WiLUAK L. Kark. 


rsrby./vw, Jpos. 
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BLUE-BOOK AND DIGBY« ''CONDITION OF THE 
PEOPLE OP INDIA."'’ 

Sir, 

I bope it ii not mere prejudice which makes me think that Mr. 
Nicholson'e reply to Mr. Dutt is the most eflective of ell the papers Id this 
interestiag collectioD, Everyone must admit that it is the most ex¬ 
haustive, and as I am less likely to go astray in discussing Its comparatively 
ramiliar argumente, I will contine myself chiefly to it and to the memorial 
for which I was paRly responsible. It is an open secret that this modest 
docuioeot was the result of e friendly conference between the Madras 
officials concerned and Mr. Duttj and that, I may just add, is the only 
reason why the names of the Madras officials (or, at any rate, mine) occupy 
so prominent a position. I will notice very briefly the criticisms of the 
memorial by the Governinent of Zodia, merely premising that it represents a 
very considerable modificatioD of Mr. Dutt's views u promulgated before it 
was written. This seems to have been overlooked more than once, and we 
appear to be idenilAed with hCr. Duti’s views as expressed in bis book in 
a way we should some of us resent I, at least, never at any time 
beioaged to " the school of thought which advocated the extension of the 
Permanent Settlement throughout India." This it, however, a minor 
matter. On another point the ''memorialists" have been more seriously 
misunderstood. I can only speak with certainty for myself u to the 
intentions of my co-signatoriee, but I think it is sufficiently deer 
even from the wording of jt that we sever intended to recommend a gross 
produce standard u a subaUtute for the accepted rule of " half the oeit" 
What we actually said was that "the Government demand should be iimited 
to ‘ 50 per cent, of the oeu/ . .. and should not ordinarily exceed on^Afth 
of the gross produce." This saving clause was only intended as a check 
00 the 50 per cent, of the oett, and u a guide to settlement officers who 
bad often been brought up on the theory that 50 per cent, of the nett 
•es equivalent to about $0 per cent of the gross, not by any means as a 
substitute for the present pncuce, which, after discussion, Mr. Dutt 
himself folly tccepted. We ^ould have said that the assessment should 
nmr exceed so per cent of the gross itt any individual case, except that 
we were aware that in che Tam braparni Valley, far iostaoce, the assessment 
(which is paid with ease) probably exceeds so per eeot. of the real gross 
produce (oot only the commuted value of it) in an average year, tbe 
charge far leoond crop being two-tbirda instead of one half as usual. 

As I have said already, Mr. Butt's views as expressed in the memorial 
differ very materially from those embodied in the papers which alone were 
circulated to tbe Local Governmears for report; but this is so far fortunate 
that it has given the Madras Board of Revenue, represented by Mr. 
Nicholioa, the opportunity of preparing a paper which is quite worthy to 
rank with the ablest of the many able papers for which that body has 
always been distinguished. 

* Ease India (Lead Reveoiu) Papers regtrdiDgU]* Land Rernue Systen of BricUb 
lodk {190a}. 
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Mr. Digbyin the second paper noted above seises with characteristic 
avidity on Mr. Nicholson’s estimate of the gross produce as contained in 
paragraphs 69*71 and Appendix Vr, and by slcilful roanipulacion, not 
unsupported, I think, by arithmetical errors and unjustifiable asaumpdons, 
proves to bis own satis^on that Mr. Nichoison’i figures corroborate his own 
and demolish those of Lord Curzoo. Nov, it might be sufficient to say that 
Mr. Nicholson's estimate of the gross produce vas put forth merely to 
shov that the revenue payable out of it cannot possibly amount to 10 per 
cent., and that he would be tlie last man to say that any each estimate can 
be really accurate. 'I'he conditions on which they are framed preclude 
anything like a liberal estimate, because they are all made up of an 
immense number of small component parts compiled by officials whose 
cautious inclination is almost always towards underestimating. That 
something of the kind baa happened with Mr. NicholsOD’i, also, ii obvious 
from the fact that we knmt it is practically impossible, even in India, to live 
on much less than a penny a day, and yet Mr. Nicholson’i estimate (at 
any rate as manipulated by Mr. Digby)allowa little more than a halfpenny, 
as compared with Mr. Digby’i historic If somewhat lensational three 
farthlqgi. Aj wa know for a fbct that in an average year (and it is only 
average years Mr. Nicholson is discussing) the people generally get enough 
to eat (though little enough in all conscience), and as we know that there 
is in such years always so much food to spare as to keep a vut army of 
professional roendicants in excellent, not to say exuberant, condition, 
it is clear to me d pmri that Mr. Digb/s three^farthings or one*hal/penny 
apiece is the result of some gigantic blunder in the original estimate of the 
gross produce his arithmetic. Figures maybe made to prove anything, 
and when the value of the gross produce is estimated at commutation prices 
there is hardly any Uoit to the error that may creep into such calculations. 
Still, Mr. Digby has a right to comment on figures supplied by officials, and 
may reasonably complain of their issuing statements full of figures which 
they know are cnlsleadlng. So fkr I entirely lympathlre with him, but that 
does not justify him in meking such extraordinary alterations as appear oa 
pp. so and is. The first, Indeed, seems to be a mistake pure and simple: 
though how any man accustomed to anch statisiica cduld have supposed 
that the "average" crop cf"ragi"iD an ordinary year could amount to 
only 03 an atn, when he had just been reminded by the Chief Com> 
missioner of the Central Provinces that it takes 90 lb. of gnio to sow an 
acre, is difficult to understand. That it is not a mere verbal slip in the 
first statement it clear from the fact that the gross outturn of ragi is 
calculated in the following statement oa the assumption that it produces 
only 93 lb, to the acre. Hence, we have one misuke iovolvuig over half a 
million pounds of food. 

But d>at on p. is is more serious, and even more inexcusable. Indeed, 
it is quite inexplicable. Taking Mr. Nicholson’s estimate of Es. 550,000,000 
as the actual gross value of the agricultural produce in an average year, 
Mr. Digby proceeds to makes e reduction of Es. 80,000,000 on account 
of vicissitudes of seasons, though Mr. Nicholson expressly says that bia 
figure represents the real average outturn for a series of years, and is 
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evidently a v«r; rsoderate estimate of the crops actually harvested, from 
which, thmfore, 00 deduction on account of vidssitiides of season U 
admissible. If I am right, Mr. Digbf's estimate on p. 13 must be raised to 
Rs, 351,43^,744, and the amount available per head of the population 
would be about lU. 13 8a, instead of Ra ro 6a. pp., as he says, or, aaf, i 3 i. 
instead of 141. That means for a family of five pos., or, in terms of the 
more familiar rupee, Rs. 67 8a. a year, or nearly Rs. 6 a rtif3TtX\\,ferfeed 
a/sHti a sum which we all know by domestic experience is sulhcJent to keep 
many of our aervanti in oomparative comfort. 

On the whole, I cannot help saying again that every discussion shows 
more and more clearly that what ia wonted is the more exact Information 
demanded by the Famine Union. At present we are oil, ofhctala as well 
as oatsldeta, In the dark as to the bed*rock facts of the case, and all 
argument ia useleaa 

I have already written more than I intended, but should like to add 
how thoroughly 1 sympathise with Mr. Digby*i repngnaoce to the use In 
English correspondence of such words as " crores," '*gaTce,’* '^faslies/’ and 
even "lakhi"; it is so much easier to compare millions of people with 
millions of pounds and rupees. I spent a good many months C14 sab* 
secretary to the Board of Revenue In a desperate attempt to put a stop 
(0 the practice, which is quite contmry to the orders of the Government of 
India, but evidently without any permanent elfect. 

The extraordinary number of printers' errors in most of these papers 
seecDs to show unusual carelessness In editing them, and adds mataiielly to 
the difficulty of following some of the argumenu, which depend a good 
desd on local knowledge and are not familiar to outsiders. 

Mr. Digby carefully ignores paragraph 83 of the Board's proceedings, ftom 
which it eppears that "in the scitrcityof rpoo the right class was practically 
not even represented on the famine works, but witu only.*' This is 
a sufficient reply to his contention that famines are the result of over* 
assessment, because coolies, of course, are the landless labourers who pay. 
no assessment, and correspond to the submerged tenth ” in this country. 
It seems to be generally forgotten that the proportion of those who never 
have enough to eat doea not diffisr so very widely all over the world 
(except, perhaps, in America). Ten per cent, of the population of India 
account for nearly 30,000,000, and there are more than 10 per cent even 
in this country who never have enough to eat, or depend on ‘'famine 
relief" in the shape of the Poor I^w, and suffer more misery In winter 
than the poor in India ever do. See Sola's comparison of the coodiiion of 
the poor in Rome and in Paris (p. 270 of his “Rome*'). Hb argument 
applies with even greater force to India generally, and especially to the 
south, where it U seldom really cold. 

J. B. P. 

June 7, tpo3. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF APPORTIONMENT OF INDIAN 
REVENUE. 

II has b«en agreed that ihe apporticffimeot of revenue 0/ India, between 
ihe Imperial and Indian Governmenla, should adopt the principle of 
dislribuiion of charge, and that there should be appointed an 
arbitrator to decide the same; that ihU arbdrator shall be one of the 
Lords of Appeal io Ordinary. The principle referred to is to be applied 
so as to provide^ 

/. "That Indie boa not a direct and substantial interest in the eroploy- 
merit of forces in Europe; in Africa, west of the Ca|>ecf Good Hope ; in 
Asia, east of China. 

3. "That India has a direct and substantial interest Id keeping open the 
Suez Cana), and in the maintenance of order and established government 
in Egyi«,so far as the security of the Suet Canal is affected thereby. This 
interest might extend to the coasts of the Red Sea, only so far « to main¬ 
tain the inviolabiUty of that shore, but not to Ihe Soudan, or further 
extensions of Egypt up the valley of the Nile or its affluents. 

3. "That India may have a modified interest in questions aflbeting the 
East Coast of Africa as far as Zanzibar, and the African islands on the 
Indian Ocean, except Madagascar. 

4. "That India has no direct or substantia) interest m the African coast 
south of Zanzibar. 

$. " That India has a direct and substantial interest Id questions affecting 
Persia, and the coast and islands of Arabia, and of the Persian Gult 

d. "That India has a direct and substantial interest in questions tlTecilng 
AfghanisMn, and that part of Ceotral Asia which is adjacent to the borders 
of India aod Afghanlsun. 

7. "That India has sole interest in punitive expeditions on her borders. 

8. "That India hei a direct and substantial ioterest in questions affecting 
Siam. 

9. " That India has a modified interest in questions affecting China and 
the Malay Peoiasula 

to. "That India has no direct or substantial interut in Japan, or 
countries or islands east and south of China. 

X T. "That special cases may arise giving to India a direct and aubstan^I 
iaterest ia queirioos conoeot^ with Europe or 'Other territories In which 
the minute declares her to have, as a general rule, no iolcresi. 

IS. "That io every case, where the two GoveromeDis are oot agreed, no 
contribution should be made by India until the sanction of Parliament has 
becD obtained."—See Parliamentary Paper on Indian Expenditure (Royal 
Commiaaion), May 1, ipes, pp. 


AN EXTENSION OF TENURE OF LORD CURZON’S 
ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA. 

An esteemed correspondeai, a native of India, writes, as Lord 
CuTzoa’s tenure of office is drawing towards a close, he considers the 
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Tk€ Prosperity oj Egypt^ 

prcseni lime to be opportune to raise the question whether the people of 
India, through their represeotatives, should not approach the Governroent, 
praying that Lord Cuizon’s tenure of office he extended for at least another 
two years. He saya: “ Lord Curson has been now amongst us for over 
three years, and there can be only one opinion about hiin> that be is the very 
beau-iddal of an Indian Viceroy.*' He also advocates an important 
change: that there should be a Viceroy and a Deputy Viceroy, so that, 
when the tenure of office of the Viceroy expires, the Deputy, having 
obtained an experience of live years, would assume the post of Viceroy, 
thus saving much time in acquiring at the outset a thorough knowledge of the 
details of the numerous ramiheations attached to the duties of the Viceroy 
We cordially endorse this opinion, and hope the leading men of India will 
embrace the present opportunity to bring this important suggestion under 
the notice of the Government at home. 


THE INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OP INDIA. 

Net Income and Expenditure for the eleven years from iBpO'Pt to 
(poe-O! 



Ineoaa 

EkpsiKUlura 



£ 


... 38,681,348 

36,333,567 

1891*1893 

... 38 ,i:o, 83 r 

37 , 8 o 8 ,ut 

] 89 S‘Z 893 

... Z^tS 9 ,ns 


r$ 9 d'id 94 

... 37 , 436 , 9 t 8 ... 
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37,01s,14* 

36,530,068 

s 89 <*i 896 
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36.357,t 53 

i$97<t898 

4 e, 444 ,t 9 S 

43,444186 

1698*1899 

4 ii 879 ,dt? 

39,338,744 

1699*1900 

40,986,698 

38 ,sjs ,075 

(900*1901 

43,34s,746 

40,673,543 

minute details see Parliamentary Pa^ titled 

‘'East India: Income 


and Expenditure ” March 19, r9c». 


THE PROSPERITY OF EGYPT. 

The Annual Report of Lord Cromer on the condition of Egypt has 
been presented to Parliament* The surplus of revenue over expenditure 
for the previous year, as noted in our issue for Ju 1 y> 19^1 (p> 199). was 
;^£5S9,000 (the is equal to £i os. dd.); for the pest year it is 
^£7(4,000. The excess of revenue appears under every head of ac* 
counts, such as Customs, tobacco, octroi, salt, fisheries, stamps, railways, 
Post Office, rent of Government lands, etc. Tbe Egyptian Debt on 
Deeember 31, 1900, amounted to ^^103,7x0,000, of which 
was held by the Commissioners of tbe Debt, leaving a balance of 

• Egypt, No. I (tyos). 
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;^96,437»ooo in Ihe hands of the public. Debl to the exlent of £445^000 
was paid off during ibe year, of which ;^77,000 was Guaranteed Stock, 
;^#68,coo Domains, and ;^ioo,ooo Daira, On December 31, 1901. the 
outstanding debt was 103,865,000, of which ^8,865,000 was held 
by the Commissioners, leaving a balance of ^95,000,000 in the hands of 
the public. Lord Cromer aniicipawa that the surplus of revenue for the 
current year will still further increase. It is satisfactory to note that the 
revenue has been gradually increasing «nCB x apo- At that date it amounted 
to £Zxo,ii7,coo, but in 1901 it wa«;^Ei 1,9441000. During this period 
taxes have been remitted per annum to the amount of £&4^ii,oc<K The 
salt tax has been reduced by 40 per cent., postal and telegraph rates 
€0 pet cent., railway rates largely reduced, The only increase of taxation 
has been in the duty on tobacco, and a house-duty imposed on Ruropean 
residents in Egypt. On March i, X90T, Postal Savings Banks were 
opened at twenty seven first-class post.offices. The rale of ioterest is 
9; pet cent From that date till December 31 the deposits amounted to 
;^E87,ooo, withdrawn ;^39*ooo, leaving a balance of ;£E48,ooo due to 
depositors at the end of the year. The number of depositors was 6,740, 
of whom Government officials were 1,339, and merchante* clerks 1,985. 
So far, says Lord Cromer, the experiment of establishing such banks has 
proved successful. Agricultural nanow-gaugc railways cover 639 miles. 
The iirigation system, both In Upper and Uwer Egypt, is being rapidly 
remodelled, and will be largely supplied by water from the Nile on the 
completion of the great reservoir at Assouan. Slavery In Egypt proper 
does not now exist, and that io the Soudan is engaging vigorous attenuon. 
Education, in its various aspects, is being actively promoted. In short, 
this exhaustive rc|>ort exhibits satisfactory progress in all departments of 
administration. 


SOUTH AFRICA: THE TERMS OF PEACE. 

The following are the exact terms of surrender by the Boers: 

'*His Excellency General Lord Kitchener and HU Bxc^leacy I^rd 
Milner, 00 behalf of the British Government, and Messn, M. T. Steyn, 
J. Bmbner, General C R. de Wet. General C. OUvier, and Judge J. B. M. 
Hetttog, acting as the Government of the Orange Free State, and Messrs. 
S. W. Burger, F. W- Rott, Generals Louis Botha. J. H, Delarey, Lucas 
Meyer, Ktogh, acting as the Government of the SoWh African Republic, 
on behalf of their respective burgher* desirous to tertninate the present 
hostilities, sgree on the following Articles: 

1. Tlie burgher forces in the field wjU forthwith lay down their arms, 
handing over all guns, rifles, and munitions of war in tbeir possessioo or 
under their control, and desist from any farther icsUiance to the authority 
of His Majesty King Edward VII,. whom they recognise as ttier lawful 
Sovereign. The manner and details of this eucrendet will be arranged 
between Lord Kitchener and Commandant-General Botha, Asttstanl 
Commandan^Oeoersl Delarey, and Chief Commandant De Wet. 
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" 7. All borgheis io the field outside the Umils of the Transvaal or Orange 
Hiver Colony and all prisoners of war at present outside South Africa who 
are burghers will, on duly declaring their acceptance of the position of 
subjects of His Majesty King Edward VII., be gradually brought back to 
their homes as soon as tranaport can be provided and their means of sub¬ 
sistence insured. 

"3. The burghers so surrendering or so returoing will not be deprived 
of their personal liberty or their property. 

*'4. No proceedingSi civil or criminal, will betaken against any of the 
burghers surrendering or so returning for any acts irt connection with the 
prosecution of the war. The benefit of this clause will not extend to 
certain acts, contrary to usages of war, which have been notified by Com* 
nta^de^^n•Chief to the Boer Generals, and which shall be tried by court* 
martial immediately after the close of hostilities. ' 

'‘5. The Dutch language will be taught in public schools in the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony where the parents of the children 
desire it, and will be allowed in courts of law when necessary for the better 
and more effectusl administration of justice. 

'* 6. The possession of rifles will be allowed in the 'I'rsnsvaal and Oronge 
River Colony to persona requiring them for their protection on taking out 
a license according to law. 

" 7. Military administration in the Transvaal ind Orange River Colony 
will at the earliest possible date be succeeded by Civil Cevernment, and, 
as soon as circumstances permit, representative institutions, leading up to 
se)f*governmenc, will be introduced. 

8. The question of granting the franchise to natives will not be decided 
until after the introduction of ielf*government. 

*'9. No special tex will be imposed on landed property In the Transvaal 
and Orange River Colony to defray the expenses of the war. 

" 10. As soon as conditions permit, a Commission, on which the local 
Inhabiunts will be represented, will be appointed in each district of the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony, under the presidency of a magistrate 
or other official, for the purpose of assisting the restoradon of the people 
to their homes and supplying those who, owing to war losses, are unable to 
provide themselves with food, shelter, and the necesaary amount of seed, 
stock, implements, etc., iodispeosable to the resumption of their normal 
occupations. 

“ His Majesty's Government will place at the disposal of these Commis* 
sions a sum of ;^3,ooo,ooo for the above purposes, and will allow all 
notes issued under Law i of 1900 of the South African Republic and all 
receipts given by oSicers in the field of the late Republics, or under their 
orders, to be presented to a Judicial Commission, which will be appointed 
by the Government, and if such notes and receipts are found by this Com* 
mission to have been duly issued in return for valuable considerations, they 
will be received by the first^named Comoiisslons as evidence of war losses 
sofersd by the persons to whom they were originally given. 

*'ln addition to the above*named free grant of 000,000, His 
Majesty’s Government will be prepared to make advances on loan for the 
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same purposes free of mterest for two years, and afterwards repayable orer 
a period of years with 3 per cent, interest No foreigner or rebel will be 
entitled to the benefit of this clause.” 


THE NEW BOUNDARY OP NATAL. 

It has been mutually agreed upon by the Home and Natal Govemmeoia 
that the following districts (about 7,000 square miles) be transferred to 
Natal—vis., the District of Vryheid, the District of Utrecht, and such 
liortions of the District of Wakkerstroom as is comprised by a line drawn 
from the north-eastern corner of Natal, east by Volksrust in a northern 
direction to the summit of the Drakensberg Range, along that range, 
passing just north of the town of Wakkerstroom to the head*waters of the 
PoQgola River, and thence following the Pongola River to the border of 
the Utrecht District. Considering the advantage to Natal of this addU 
tiooal territory, the Natal Oovernment have agreed to take over ^7^0,000 
of the Trenmal Debt (See Parliamentiuy Paper, South Africa, May, x 90a.) 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


' Allahabad UNiveRSiiv. 

I. Tht Jain $t&pa, and othfr Antiquiiut $J MalhurA, by Vikcsjtt A- 
Sm ith, I.C.8., Fellow of the Allahabad Univeraity. (Printed by Frank Luker, 
Government Preaa, NerthAVeatern Previncei and Oudh, 190J.) Thii 
volume conttina 107 platea, besides a map of Mathurd, and twenty* three 
ehaptera, cootaining short descripciona or explanationa of a ceruin number 
of the plates. Mr. Smith, in his Introduction to the volume, statei that 
the KanWH or Jaini mound (Tlia), from or near which most of the objects 
delineated in the plates were excavated, sUnds In the angle between the 
Agra and Gobardhan roads, close to the iouth«weit corner of the city oi 
Mathurd, and about half a mile south of the Katrft. The plates were 
prepared several years ago under the supervision of Dr. Fdhrer, then 
Archssclogical Surveyor and Curator of the Lucknow Provincial Museum. 
When he retired from the service In 1S98, he led the plates without a word 
of explanatory teat. The plates have been utilUed, on the advice of 
Mr. Smith, at the iniwnce of Sir Antony MacDonneU, o.c.i.t., Lieutenant* 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces end Chief Commissioner of 
Oudh, The plates and inscriptions have been left to speak for themselves, 
with only so much annotation and explanation as seemed indiii)ensabl«. 
The volume ;i of much interest to Orienielisti. Many of the plates 
resemble sculptures in the famous *'Leitner Museum" at Woking. The 
sculptures In that museum, however, represent a much larger area of 
research of not only religious, but social and historical scenes. There are 
Grseco-Buddhistlc, Indo*BactrUn, lodo*Seythian. Ancient Hindu (auch as 
Sati figures representing the poeticel conception of the burning of widows), 
and Indo-Buddhlstlc. showing the gradual corruption of Buddhism by re* 
absorption into Brabmanicel forms. 

a. MagMul Colour JOeecraticn dgra, described and illuitraced by 
Edmukd W. Sbith, U.R.A.8., Archieological Surveyor, North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. Fart I. (Printed and published by the Soperlnien- 
dent of the Government Press, ^orth-Western Provinces and Oudh; 
Newman and Co., Calcutta; Thacker, Spink and Co., Bombay; Thacker 
and Co., Ltd., Madras; W. H. Allen and Co.,; and Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trdboer and Co., London, ipot.) By order of the Government, 
Mr. Smith commenced the survey of Chtnt.Kl-RauM, Agra, a tomb 
ascribed to Afral KhAn, a poet, who died in Lahore in a.O. 1639. '*The 
mausoleum," says Mr. Smith, "iaone of the most interesting buildings in 
Agra, yet it is little known." sunds on the leA bank of the Jamn&, 
midway between Itimad ud-daulah’s tomb and Arlm BAgh, the garden 
where, according to tradition, the body of BAbar rested till conveyed to 
£ibul for burial Inaide is an octagonal chamber a? feet 10 inches to 
diameter, and 37 feet high, covered by a dome exquisitely painted on the 
inside with fioral patterns in rich colours. The edifice is built of brick, 
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and the whole of the exterior i$ ^icedwitb gl&zed tiles, commonly celled 
Chloi, worked up lolo numerous patterns.^ ‘‘ Of iu kind, the mausolcaoi 
is u&lqije, being about the only building in Nortbcro India entirely oroa- 
cnented externally with enamelled tiles.” The plates and the rich colouring 
of the decoradoQS are exquisitely represented in the volume. There are 
also given specimens of the mosaic tiling used by Jah&ngir on the kiosks 
round the upper Aoor of hie father’s tomb at Sikandra, along with photo* 
graphs of the style of decoration employed on the entrance gateway to the 
grounds surrounding the tomb, and the variegated marble embellishment 
oa the walls of ttlmad-ud*daulah’8 shrine at Agra. Mr. Smith traces very 
briehy the origin Of this art, and gives admirable descriptions of the various 
plates and decorations. In short, the volume is replete with interest aitd 
beauty. _ _ 

BpWAap Arkold; Ic^kdon, rpos. 

3. A Ridi in Mencee among BiUoetri and Thidtrt, by Franc88 
Macmah, author of " Relics ” Veldt and Farm," etc. The authoress, 
whose peregrinations were conAaed to the beaten highway, had no 
special mission, but she gives us a pithy and racy description of her 
tour in the Moorish Empire. Her itinerary was Tangiers, Tetuan. Aula, 
Laraiche, SalU, Asemour, Massgan, Marakeih, Mogador, and Sam. In 
Chapter XIV., on the Portuguese and religious questions in Morocco, she 
says: '‘The Portuguese were grand and romantic. They weot to war 
splendidly in velvet and lace, with inlaid armour and ornatnenta] anna. 
And what masters they were of the engineering and navigation of their 
time I lliey reached Morocco just when the Moors were declining from 
the spirit they had displayed in Spain, and, had they come upon other 
terms, their conquest would have been an unnixed boon. But they tUled, 
and they have left in Morocco only stately ruins and the infinite hsrm 
caused by their petpetuatlon of the craiadiog spirit. The ambition to 
wrest an empire from the infidel had a certain religious grandeur about it, 
but its practical effect was to intensify Muhanmadaniim and render the 
Moors the most fanatical Mualims in the world. ... It is a blunder to 
blame Islam for all the faults of the Moors. Islam upheld the Moors 
betwixt heaven and hell, or, at any rate, maintained them in a slogulai 
position between Europe and Africa ... it has saved them from falling 
into the black savagery of the cannibal and Ceotral African tribes. The 
faults of the Moors lie much deeper than a creed. They lie with facts 
which have rendered Mubamoadaniim possible and popular. The faith 
of Islam expresses a state of things existing in buenan nature which racial, 
dimatic, and geo'graphical conditions have encouraged.'* The following is 
act account of a feast: “We sat on cushions 00 the floor . . . and after 
water had been poured over our hands by a slave into a brazen dish, tbe 
courses opened by a Isrge dish of fowl stewed in olive-oil, garnished with 
olives. A loaf of bread was given to eacb person. Our host, who sat by 
my side, tore up the fowl with his Rogers, and we dipped pieces of bread 
in the oil aad transferred It, or a morsel of chicken, to our mouths with 
our right bands. We also picked out olives, and my host soaked pieces of 
THIRD SERIES. VOL. XIV. 0 
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bis own lo&f in the oil and held it up to my mouth, which 1 was obKged to 
open icr (he recepCtoa of tbe delicate attention. Then the fowl was 
di&mused, and another was brought, this time stewed with onions. In 
time this was replaced by mutton boiled with almonds and apricot kernels. 
The IneTitable ftcushus was brought in, and I hoped this wouid finish the 
repast; but it was followed by a forequarter of lamb and potatoes. 
Then a compound of green vegetablesi mashed together and boiled in oil, 
was set before us. And this was followed by seTeral dishes of cakes, made 
of paste and honey and fried in oil, and a large bowl of orange marmalade 
made with cinnamon. Then fruits were set before us, and water was again 
brought to wash our hands, this time being greatly needed, for they were very 
greasy. Two roae*water sprinklers were set before the host, who went to 
work to make me wet through with the scent. Incense was then brought 
in and handed round, so that each guesc might hold his chin over it and 
let it curl up his face. Tea was served, which was followed by coffee, and 
then 1 took my leave." The illustratioos are good. 

A. Siam in the TvjsHtiith Century. Being the experiences and Impres* 
sions of a British official By J. G. B. CAUpnRLL, one of His Majesty^ 
Inepectora of Schools, and recently Adviser to the Siamese Government. 
In 1899 the Siamese Government applied to the Foreign Office in 
London for tbe loan of a British official for two years, to reorganlro the 
education of the country, end at the suggestion of Sir Cieorge Kekewich, 
Secretory to the Board of Education, Mr, Campbell was sent to Siam for 
this purpose. The present volume is the result of his visit and impressions. 
The introduction deals with the history of the country and its people, and 
its relation to China and France. He says: " Siam h etill Siamese. The 
Chinese, great as may be their numbers and ioSueace, are still aliens, and 
but little Inlead trade from Chioa ffitera as &r u Bangkok and the sea. li 
,is with a Siamese Government that we have to deal, and it is Siamese Ideas 
and iostitutioos that prevail in the country. The more pressing question, 
therefore, for tbe practical politician is to cooaider, taking the country as 
it now is. What are to be our relations wUb it in the immediate future ? The 
problem is a complicated one.” Hence the value of tbe present work. 
Mr. Campbell deals with tbe geography and commerce of the country, iu 
past history, the character and civilitatlon of the people, chnr manners and 
customs, the Government and administration, religion, education, tbe 
Chinese in Siam, and a careful and important summary of tbe present 
politico of the country. His opinioo is, with reference to the present and 
future Sovereign, “that it is one of tremeodous power for good or evil, 
power eueb as can hardly fall to the lot of any single man, lo tbe 
densocratie lands of the West. If the future ruler of Slam Is able to 
renovate his country and to steer the ship of State into untroubled waters, 
«mid the wrecks of empires and kingdoms with which die East is strewn, 
than he wUl indeed have made for bimselfaname worthy to live in history/’ 
’Meeting as he will in his own person both East and West—Eastern by birth 
end nature, Western by education, and in not a few of his sycnpatbies and 
ideas- 4 t may be hoped that he will be able to combine the advantages of 
bodi mvilisodons; that, while profiting by the lessons be has learned in 
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Europe, be vill at the same tlrce preserve much that is praisefvorthy in 
the insticucions and customs of his own country. In the short space at our 
disposal it is not possible to refer farther to the coutents of this very 
important trcrks It possesses numerous illustrations, an excellent map, 
and a minute index. It ought to be carefully studied by all poUiiclana 
who have an interest in the prosperity and advancement of the country 
and adjacent kingdoms and empires. 

Casskli, ahd Co., Limited ; Lomuok, Paris, Ksw Yokk^ ano 
M sLhOUaNx, ipos. 

5, fyiH fki Op Air “ R9und th* Empiti. An account of the tour Of the 
Prince and Princeia of Wales, i^ot, by William Maxwkll, Special 
Correipondenc of the StamUird; illustrated. This handy and popular 
volume consists of letters written from time to rime by the author, as 
correspondent to the StaHd<iri (London). Those contained in this 
volume have, in most cases, been rewritten. It contaios also new 
Risttet and oumerous illustrations In the appendix there is an Itinerary 
of the tour from place to place, the names of the members of the 
Royal suite. Royal proelamatioas and meaasges, and the names of the 
olTlceri of the Ophir and escort The author says thu " for nearly eight 
months we jouroeyed from country to country and from capital to capital, 
and » all of them we have seen not convulsions, bur a ceaseless flow 
of energy directed to objects chat must make a people great” ''The 
presence of the Prince and Princess has quickened the spirit of brotherhood, 
and brought us nearer to the scecmplishment of the desire of lutesoen 
and patriots. Under the shadow of the sword wo have seen that pride 
of race and loyalty to the Empire are undying Impulses.'* Who, havbg 
seen and heard, can doubt that the bond which time and blood are 
welding wlU last, and giva strength and security to every part of the 
Empire^* The work deserves to be perused by the people In every quarter 
of the British Empire. 

CbATTQ and WlHDUS; LOHDOK, I $01. 

6. 7 \m Happy Yiart in Ceyl$n, by C. F. GORDON CuuiCfKO, authof of 
“ At Home In Fiji,** '* A Lady's Cruise In a Freoch MaQ*of*war,*' " In the 
Hebrides,” '* lo the Himalayas sod on the Indian Plains,** ** Vj& Cornwall 
to Egypt,” etc. The writer of this work, of which a new edition has been 
issued, joins to her many other gifts the special knack of carrying the 
reader Into her family circle. If he skip the rntrodoction and open the 
book anywhere beyond it, he will feel in a few minutes as though be held 
HS bis hand, not the production of a complete stranger, but the descriptioD 
of a Missive’s impresriona This intimate character lends Miss Gordon 
Cumsiof’s reminisceDces a peculiar charm, which, with the further aid of 
a luddaad vigorous style, iDtensi6es the interest naturally iDberent to her 
subject. Her artistic temperament enables her to appreciate the beauties 
of Ceyloo to the full, her kaowlege of boUoy qualifies her to speak with 
authority of its toarrellous fiora, and oo a large number of its other aspects 
she ftirnisbM exhaustive information, which it would be in vain to seek 
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elsCThere-Jt any rate, in so aiuicti« a fotcn. She is. in fact, a mimile 
observer and Itnows how to convey much in a small compi^; besides. 
,h\ does not fear to allude to matters usually ignored or “’*'• 

’ ring finable particulars about them. Take as a s.rnple the so o 
Sitne in the island. There is a peculiar feature in this, which h« not 
attracted the attention it should, and which, with the aid of 
documents, the writer lay. bare: the tr.nsforrnation of 
into instrument, of oppression. Of one of the rnost 
petvettion of justice in Ceylon, judicial murder, she speala thus. The 
TOUce reports present a dreadful catalogue of most callous murdem, 
mnerally Vn account of the merest trifles, the victim being often someone 
t whom the murderer bears no ill-will, perhaps even hie own near relation, 
and the «)le cause is that a false charge of murder may 
some innocenl person against whom he has s spile I (p. 480). « ha fdse 
witnesses, held in readiness, prove the charge, the law hangs ha enemy 
To turn to another topic, Miss Gordon Camming thus describes a Ibrm 
of aboriginal worship she me. with 1 "tThe pnest stood »“•2' 
verae of the etsg, and the wotshlppers, having laid at his feet thmr 
oflhrltigs. . - clusiered around, wherever they could And a footing on the 
r«k o^lippery graas. . .. A. the sunset glories faded, and the sum shone 
out more^Wlliamly. the priest intoned a htiny, to which all devoutly 
reepondedi then, one by one. he took the chatties of good milk or wate , 
and poured them out on the rock as a libation. ^ Alter this, 
chL^g the litany, he took each gift, and from hi. giddy h“ght it 
into the fathomlMS ocean, far, far below, a true oflenng to the Aimghiy 
Then, kindling a fire on the rock pinnacle, he thtie. rw^ a 
Wasing brand on high, and all tha people threw their 
Afterward, he lighted a htaien cenwr and swung It high above t"* 

^lUh:V^l evmiing air wa. .11 perfumed h, the fr.gr.nl mc.n.e bm. ly 
descending from hi. po.1 of d.oger and honour, he took ^tn the 
sacred fite^nd therewith marked each womhipper on the forehead, after 
“h“h the eilently di.p.r«d'’ (p. *c8). This ‘ " 

clearer by one of the iUuilratione i theee, it may be ob.erved, ere repro 
ductions^f the talented author’s peinting. and sketohee. ' 

tempted to give other eatnmts, for the book contains m.W of interest 
everywhere ; but it is time to bring this notice to a clo.e--C. 


Tna City Book Socieiv ; 64, Coluob Stks»i, Calcutta. 

, m iWc«fih« ifJuiiM a„d ExKuHv PunetkM in BrUiih India. 
Compiled and edited by Pkithwis Chahdra Rav, author of " The Poverty 
Prohiem in India," " Indian Famines," etc. This ^p.leUon refer, to s 
very impcrlanl subject, well known and adopted in England. The author 
has carefuiiy gathered together the authotitsiive opinions mid stalements 
on both sides of the qoestion (i783-»9~). n®"/ 

mostfl^rsnt cases, illustmtive of the evils.nd dangers of the union of these 
fiincdon.; and Mr. Pennell’s judgment on the Ch.pra cs« and resolution 
of the Indian National Congress on the subject. This impoitant sad 
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us«ful ootopIMion has been made at the instance and support of Lord 
Stanley of Alderley. v.ho has always eahibiled an intense interest tn the 
welfare of the inhabiunts, and advocated a just and proper administration. 
His lordship, in a letter to a friend in Calentta, expressed his wish that 
such a compilation should include a coUation from the papers in Indm on 
ihe subject, commenting with the late Mr. Manomohan Ghose'e pamphlets 

and including the memorial submitted to the Secretary of State by Lord 
Mobhouse and others; also a memorandum of Sir Richard Garth of 
mid Mt. Roni«h Duifj scheme for the redistribution of officios 
between the jodiciei tnd executive; also the later resoiutlont pa«^ by the 
National and Provincial Congresses. The Editor has ably carried out the 
wishes of Loid Stanley, but in reference to the reeolotione 0 /1 rovinciel Con* 
eresses, they are omUted, as they prectically repeat those pused by the 
National CongreMcs- He has, however, given a eompilatioa of vanous other 
important opinions, statements, and articles on both sides of the question, 
which form, together with thelate Mr. Ghose'a pamphlets and the memorial 
to Lord George Hamilton, nearly as complete a collection as possible 0/ 
all the available end responiible literature now existing on the aubject. 

DiCDv, LOHO AMO Co. j l/OWootr, rpoa. 

8 . A Sfin of MischUf by Rwinalp E. Salwey, author of “ The Pnget 
of Scorn," *‘The One Alternative," Ventured In Vam,’’ etc. Thie is an 
extremely welUwritten novel, far above the commonplace, with much tlmt 
is attractive about it In ityle and beauty of description. The chief 
cSamccera, which are striking and well drawn, are : Old Colonel Rosiiter, 
deprived of wife and wealth, whose pride of riches u changed mt^ride of 
poverty, and his widowed twin slater, Jemima (Mrs. Riiion). rh« 
•'widower and widow, happier in the old myiterious affinity of win birth 
than In the short severance of marriages," "share a life of genteel poverty 
assuaged by love." Andrew Roisiter, ion of a younger brother long imw 
dead, rcptesenis all that is ideal and noble. The Colonels only chdd, 
Rtchel, is a cold, self-sufficient, and unsympathetic characier» who takes 
upon herself the task to lift the veil that hangs over that mysterious piece, 
Raysbury Court, the ancestral home of the Rossiteri, where a maniac is 
hidden away. Its wrongful possessor is Gerhard von Schaff, a cunous 
speciinen of humanity, "not middle-aged, not young, who could assume 
ten years or discard ten years with a facility which made him a constant 
puzale to those who knew Sira well, and they were few." Hisbeaunfot 
young wife, Miranda, " the groundwork of whose nature " was overgrown 
by all kinds of beautiful weeds," representing " untillcd nature at her very 
best—all flowers and no fruitiou, battered by one days ahowers to n« 
refresbed in the next day^s auo." At the end of the oarrative the fact U 
disdosed that sbe is the long-lost daughter of Mrs. Riison. Von Sch^ 
comes to a ii«ic end in a struggle with his wifVs pet dog. a sa^e bound. 
Raysbury Court is restored to the Rosaiters, and Miranda continues m her 
home, reunited with her mother, and at the side of Andrew Rossiter. whom 
she has learned to honour and to love. It is a story of deep human 
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interest, and the author haa proved in this, as in his previous works, that 
he is a writer of experienced delicacy and power. 


LONCUAHS, GktEH ASD Co.; 39, PATERNOSTER RoW, LOHOONJ NRW 

York, and Bombay, 1901. 

9. T/ie Ristory of India for Boyt and GirU, by SRt Himlota Dsvi 
(Mrs, Sarktr). Translated by M S. Knioht. This short history has 
been accepted for the ose of schools by the Text-book Committee. It has 
been written to teach the young by ^mple language the hisWry of India 
during the various rulers from the early Aryans down to English rule. As 
to the latter, the authoress concludes as follows \ “See now what a change 
there is from the misrule and violence that pervaded Hindustan I Peace, 
order, and beauty appear throughout the lend. Middle Indio, which wns 
a frightful desert, has become a lar^d of smiling corn-fields. The deserted 
villiges are now wealthy end populous cities. Formerly, if people dericed 
to leave home, they went with their lives In their handa. Cor the roads were 
beset with danger. To-day, by means of the railways, people can accom¬ 
plish with ease and comfort a six months' journey in six days. Should you 
fall into trouble, you can send word to distant friend* in an hour. For a 
trifling coin you can send letters from one side of India to the other. 
Then see in every hamlee and village how many school* are to be found. 
The people are enriched by the Ught of knowledge. Formerly, people 
dwell in fear of trouble and danger; the strong oppressed the weak, Now, 
through the good government of cur present rulers, evll doen ere every¬ 
where kept in check, violence is duly punished. The people have gained 
many other benefits." Thia simple history ij acoompenied with many 
iUuetrations and maps, and i* well fitted to interest the youthful reader. 


A. N. Marouib and Co.; CHtCAOO. 

10. Whds Who U Anurita: a BkgrrtfkUai DUtionery of Rotablt Living 
Men and Women of the UniUd States, Edited by JOHK W. 

LfOifARD- This is a most valuable book of reference, consisting of 
x,3oe pages. There are short biographical sketches of n.SS^ leading 
men and women of the United States, their present residences, their pro¬ 
fessions, and, in the case of authors, the titles of their works and the 
oaiaes of their publishers. The names have been selected with great 
labour sjid care, and conalst of either Americans themselves, or are so 
closely identified with American affairs or interests a* to be the subjects 
of American inquiry or discussion. Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers 
accredited to the coontry are included, as also Members of Congress and 
Senate, National Academy Of Sciences, National Academy of Design, the 
yrincipaU and Professors, etc., of the larger Oniveriities and Colleges, and 
of many other* under various claasificationa There is also a notice of 
those who have died during the year, and who were included in the edition 
of the previous year. The volume is indispensable to those in Europe who 
wish to obtain information as to “who's who" In the United States. 
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H0RAC2 Marshall ahd Sow ; Te«fLs How, Tbkpls AvBf^us, 

LOHDON, E.C., J90I. 

i\. 7 U FcuniatUn oj Bntiih East Africa, by J. W. Grkory, O.SC., 
Professor of Geology in the University of Melbourne, author of “The 
Great Rift Valley.*' .This work cUinas the atientioa of all Interested m 
the progress of E«lern Africa, It is also evidently the result of thorough 
and conscientious research, and much valuable informaiiori is condensed 
Into a in a manner which holds the attention of the reader, instead 
of, as it sometimes happens, wearying him. As traced by the author, 
the history of the «pon is, like that of all our African poss«i,ws. 
a turbulent one, a record of constant warfare; and it is noticeable that 
while allowing much earlier explorers credit for surprisingly accurate know- 
ledge of the country behind Mombasa and Zansibar, he gives the credit for 
the first practical exploration to the Germans, Ur. Ludwig Krapf and 
Rcbmano, sennng the Church Missionary Society. It is curious that the 
Moslem authoritias of Mombasa offered the tormer every assistance. Then 
came Speke, Burton (who bad been there before), Grant, Samuel Baker, 
Sieoley (who aroused the first outpouring of misaionary teal), and others, 
until Captab Lugerd succeeded in partly setting straight the affairs of a 
very disordered councry. One, however, notice* very little mention of the 

journeys of Livingstone. ^ ^ ^ . 

It is a matter of history that Stanley** appesl (XS75) was only »o 
successful; for the intrigues of Christian missionaries of different creeds 
against each other, their interference with native politics, even to calling m 
the help of the heathen and the Moslem to crush their rivals, with the 
resultant civil wars, made Che advent of the European enything but a 
bleesbg to Uganda, and caused one of Lugard's greatest troublea 

Out claims at first cluhcd with those of Germany in Eastern Africa 
until (:S86) an agreement was arrived at, and the British East African 
Association commenced epetatiens two years liter. It had, u u^l 
with chartered companies in Africa, mtny difficulties (including the slave 
oueiilon) to contend with, and the author spares no pains to tra« them 
tod sxplma incidents which troubled politicians at the time—the Ger^ 
seizure of Witu and Peters* raid. It is, perhaps, not generally known t^c 
Britain came near being forestalled is Nigeria by shrewd Teutcos, and a 
treaty acknowledging British influence was only signed by native potentates 
through the efforts of one Englishman, who out-distanced a rival expedition. 

Professor Gregory’s intetestbg book tells the whole painful story of 
mistake, intrigue, and rebellion, and, reading between its lino and those 
of Government reports, one cannot help feeling that we displayed a vaal- 
latiog weakness in Eaatern Africa, one representative undoing the Of 
bid predecessor, and even harshly treating aliens who had served him 
faithflilly. One feds sorry for the gallant Moslem, Mbaiuk of Gazi, who 
only wanted peace, driven into rebellion. The author’s account of the 
Stokes bcident, from which one gathers that the famous aenmumuon 
smuggler, who commenced as a C.MS, roUaionaiy, was justly executed by 
the Congo Ba^Uns, Is interesting reading. From gossip gathered on the 
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opposite coASt the writer w49 DOt equally sure, but Professor Gre^ry 
erioces a high r^rd for accuracy aud freedom from bias throughout. 

The romantic career of Captain (now General) Lugard, the first white 
non who brought order oat of chaos in Uganda, is well told, and one reads 
bow he herded among Arab coolies In a timber ship on bis first visit to 
East Africa, commeaciag with ;^5o in his pocket.* But one must read 
the book or wade through Parliamentary papers to trace his struggles with 
turbulent Christiana, hostile heathen, and natural difficulties j and he might 
possibly not have succeeded but for the fine troops he found ready In 
Emin Pasha's Soudanese. It It a great pity that official blundering drove 
these men, who had borne the brunt of the ceaseless fighting, at lost to 
mutiny, but such seems to have been the case. The author meoilcna that 
when orders were given to turn a machine*gun upon them after a parley, 
the gun, for reasons reflecting credit on the humanity of its trainer, missed 
fire. Selim, their leader, appears a distinctly ilKused personage, and 
General Lugaid states: “There must have been a strange want of tact to 
convert a loyalty so sincere Into hostility." 

The story of the famous mutiny, condsely related, forms painful read* 
iag, and, though its author does not directly say so. the book conveys the 
impreiaion that, with the exception of Lugard'i elTorta, we have many 
mistakes to coneet in Ugands. This is also borne out by collnteral 
evidence. Its perusal leaves a very favourable impression of General 
Lugard, who from other teatimony also appears to be a very fine type of 
the African officer, distinguished by straightforward speech and plain 
common*sens«, in which he differs from some of his miner compeers, who 
affect an inscrutable roysteriousness and a very high regard for their own 
dignity. 

ElTorts have been made to atone for our blunders, and money has been 
spent fieely over the railroad, In regard to the future of which those who 
undCTtUnd the physical geography of the country and Its huge mountain 
ramparts and deepeunk rifts will agree with the author’s pithy remark that, 
if progress Is necessarily slow, the “worse faults lie in the structure of the 
universe." 

He concludes: “ The main requirement for that successful admlnistra* 
lion of Sritish Bast Africa is a Government that will curb mllltaristn, raise 
a permanent scelT of trained men whose beans are in the work, develop the 
native resources of the country, and enlist the sympathetic co-operation of 
the better elements in the native population." These benefits, he also 
states, will be half wasted unless used as a basis for further progress by 
a practical philanthropy and tolerant missionary enterprise working in 
accordance with Christ’s command ; "Into whatever house ye enter, first 
say, ‘Peace be to this house.’ ” 

There are some very interesting passages in the book relating to the 
koowledge of this coast possessed by the Romans and Egyptians; but so 
much information is condensed into the work that an attempt to epltomUe 
it would be useless, and all those interested in our tropical possessions 
would do well to read it for themselves.—H arold Bindi^oss. 
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John Mubrav; AwittARLe Stslebt, London, 1901. 

12. The Growth of the Empire^ by Arthur W. Jose. It i$ th« lire of 
th;8 volume to give some idea of the pioceases ibrough which the Empire 
has passed, from its beginning to the present day, in the course of its 
formaiion. “ To deal with so vast a subject in so confined a space," says 
the author, “one must be content to neglect a mass of interesting matter; 
and my priadple of selection has been always to choose for description 
these events, those lines of policy, those currents of opinion in the past 
which throw most light on events and policies and opinions of to-day." It 
is as well to call attention at orice to this explanation, for it has been 
overlooked by certain critics, who take the author to task for not entering 
into this or that detail He does nor attempt to treat the theme 

exhaustively_a usk be leaves to “the imperial historian, the man who 

shall do for Seeley what the Herschels did for Newton "—he merely puls 
it in a popular form, end all that can be expected of him is that he 
should give the general resder a good idea of its outline- This he has 
done, and, what is more, has done in an intercating manner- He possesses 
the rare gift of being brief without becoming obscure, and his style is 
vigorous as well as plain. Let us take a specimen at random. Mr. Jose, 
who drat examines his subject as a whole, and then in connection with 
different parts of the Empire, devoting one or more chspiets to each, has 
reached India, and is reviewing the effects of the great contest in 1857. 
“We know that before the Mutiny began we had conquered India, not by 
arms alone, but by force of fine government. For the Mutiny was not an 
Indian Mutiny at all; it was a mutiny of Canges Valley Sepoys, the 
representatives of an old mlliiary arlswcracy, They caught ui tc a 
disadvantage; they were successful enough at dnt to give every disaffected 
native throughout the peninsula a chance of joining the revolt. And yet 
the mutineers were strictly left to themselves. Apart from the retainers of 
the Oudh nobles, their own countrymen let them pass through in a 
terrified bui hostile silence. We put down the Mutiny, as *c had 
conquered the country, with the encouragement and help of the native 
Statea Sindhia, though hii men mutinied at last, held them quiet till ibe 
greatest danger was over. Our old foe. Dost Muhammad, in the north¬ 
west, stood by his treaties when the fanatics at Kabul were furious for a 
dash at Peshawar. From Hyderabad the same news oamc—the mullas 
preached, but the State stood firm, and the Hyderabad coatiogent did 
splendid service with Sir Hugh Rose. The Nepalese army came 
pounding down through Oudh to the storm of Lucknow. 'Jang Bahadur 
would be wild,’ wrote Lord Canning, 'to find himself deprived of a share 
la the work-’ And so India is ours tc^day because it has wished to be 
ours" (pp. 2:9, sao). The book contains a number of maps, an analytical 
index, and two appendices.—C. 

tj. Our Viurtga/Lift w .* Stketioru myJourruU, x884*t8$8, 
by the Marchioness or Dupferin and Ava. New and cheaper edition, 
with map- These selections from Lady Duffetin’s jouroal were originaQy 
written in the fora of letters to her mother. They contain a simple 
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aod plnsanc narrative of her journey to India, her visits to Calcutta, her 
attendance at the Rawal Ptodl Durbar, and visits to laihore, ^mla, Burna., 
Madras, Darjeeling, Dehra Dun, and many other places during Lord 
Duferin's tenure of office. The map vhich accompanies the volume 
exhibits the viceregal tours which were made from time to time. Lady 
Dufferin's descriptions of persona, places, and things which she saw and 
met with form a very (vtcinatlng volume. 


John MuaRAV, Auicuxar^ StasBr, Lohi>oh ; Cai^cutta, Tkackrr, 
SrtNK AND Co.; Bohuay, Thackkk and Co., Lti>., 1900. 

14. Spiuhts Dilivtrtd in India, iS84-8S, byrHS MaKguiS or Dusyicrin 
AND Ava. This handsome volume contains, out of 177 speeches which 
Lord Duffenn delivered in India, those which are considered of special 
importance and ioterest at the present time. They number ninety*three. 
There are also the speeches at the Empire Club, July it, t88g; at the 
banquet in the Ulster Hall, Belfast, October 1$, 1884: and at the 
Northbrook Club, November i, 1884. The editor, Sir Donald Mackenzie 
Wallace, states in his preface that it is the custom in India for the 
Viceroy's speeches to be printed in the Private Seoretary'i office, each 
being preceded by an introductory heading, descriptive of the cireum* 
stences under which it was delivered. The speeches selected are of great 
ioterest and importance to the large number of persoos who have of late 
years turned their attention to the practical, the commercial, the social, 
and educational welfare of India, such as, in the order of date, tenancy, 
bills, art, colleges, commerce, military operations lo Burma, lalant 
marriages among Kindus, and numerous other queaticni and eveoti which 
arose during Lord Duflerin's Viceroyalty. The volume is a permanent 
record of the policy and principles wluch guided the late great ambassador 
and ataiesman, 

Athough there is an ample statement of the contents of the volume, its 
usefulness would have been greatly enhanced had there been an index of 
the places, persons, and subjects referred to. 


Oliphaht, Anosrson, and Fbrbisr; 30, Sr. Marv Strist, 
EoiNBUROH; 21, PAmNOSTRR SQUARS, LoHOON, I9OI. 

15. iVi/A the Tibtians in Ttni and TtmpU. Narrativi ef fiur ytard 
rmdenet on the TiMan harder, and of a fonrru/ info ifu fitr interior. By 
Siian Carson Rijnuart, m.o. The authoress gives a simple aarrative of 
her experience as a missionary, along with her devoted busbaod, among 
. the Chinese and Tibetans. She hss a bigb opinion of tbe Chinese as 
a kind and hoipiuble people, while the TibeUna, for tbe most part, are 
cruel, wicked, aod treacherous, among whom are robbers, thieves, aod 
murderers. Tbe narrative of the death of their baby son and tbe murder 
of her husband gives a sadness to that portion of the narrative. The 
object of tbe work is to perpetuate and deepen the widespread interest la 
tbo evacgelitarioa of Tibet. With thia view the authoress has iocor* 
poraied In her nanative much data conceraiag the customs, beliefs, aad 
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social condiJioM of the Tibetans, which may be useful to missionaries who 
follow in their footsteps. Her close contact with the people during her 
four years* residence has enabled her to speak with confidence on many 
pnnts, differing from travellers who have paid only a short lojouTO in the 
regions referred to. Hence the value of the work. The volume is 
accompanied with a map showing the route of the last journey, underulten 
in 1898, by her husband, herself, and their baby son, of whom she is now 
the only survivor. They started from Tankar, on the north*western 
frontier of China or Outer Tibet, crossing the Ts’aidam Desert, the 
Kuenlun end Dang Mounialni, thence to the Lhasa district of Inner 
Tibet, reaching Nagch‘uk*a, a town about 150 miles from the caiHtal. 
The narrative of her return journey, all alone, after the loss of her 
husband, the perils she met with, the wickedness of her guides, and 
hairbreadth escapea, is pathetic and thrilling. There are numerous 
Illustrations, a glossary of local words used in the narrative, and a copious 
index. _ _ 

Ksoam Paul, Trinch, TROnwaa and Co., Ltd. ; PAiEBNOSTaa 
Houti, Crariko Cross Road, London, 190s. 

16. British Empirt Serits^ Vol. V. (hntral. With Two Maps. The 
present volume concludes this valuable series, constituting a library of 
Imperial interest entirely unique in aim and comprehension. The 
originators wisely considered that such a series would promote a greater 
knowledge of the growth, present conditiorj, and possibilities of each 
integral part of the Empire, and would tend to strengthen the sympathetic, 
material, and political ties which units the Colonies to the Mother 
Country. Their alms and objects have been admirably carried out. The 
volume aUo embraces a variety of subjects, such as the History and 
Present Position of the Isle of Man, the Channel Islands, Glbralfot, the 
Maltese Islands, Cyprtsi and some bf iu Possibilities, St. Helena, 
Barbadoes, The British Empire of To-day and To-morrow, The British 
Navy, Naval Bases and Coaling Stations, The British Army, The Law 
affecting Natives of the United Kingdom in Other Parti of the Bririeb 
Empire, the Railway Sysrems of Greater Britain, India, Africa, Canada. 
Australia, Production of Gold, BriiUh Share In Polar Discoveries, Postal 
CommuDicationa, Electric Service of the Empire, Mercaotile Marine, 
Inter-British Trade and its Developments, Sport and Athletics, Moham- 
madaniim and the British Empire, Christian Missions, Duties of the 
Empire, and Imperial Federation. The Appendix is important as 
affording, among other topics, information on the Colooial possessioas of 
European Powers, the United States of America, and Japan; and reliable 
stadsrics with respect to population, trade, and other specialities. There 
is also a useful Chronological Table of Colooial History of the Various 
European Powers from 787 down to the openiog of the first Parliament of 
the Auitraban Commonwealth on May 9, ipox. The volume possesses 
an adrsirable Introduction by L«i*d Avebury (Sir John Lubbock), which 
deserves serious study by poUtidans, not ooly of the British Empire, but 
of other Powers who wish to develop their Colonies beyond their 
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respective countries, t^rd Avebury leys do^ra the priadple “ that if our 
Empire is to be permaneot it must rest not on force, but oa justice, aad 
be held t^ether by the sympathy and goodwill of all its parts. The 
history of the world is full of warnings. Other great empires have risen 
and fallea again, and if we are to escape their iate, we must avoid theit 
errors.*' In the course of Lord Avebury's observations, he quotes the 
opinioo of the emiaeot American authority, Mr. Wells, who, in referring 
to our Colonial policy, says: Great Britain alette opens her ports, end 
imposes no restrictions on the trade of other countries, nor seeks to 
exclude their productions. In this respect England suads alone. Ko 
other nuion that has ever existed, or now exists, has ever adopted a 
similar policy.*' In the space we have at our disposal it is not possible to 
give adequate justice either to Lord Avebury's Introduction or to the 
important information afforded by the present volume, and we must 
therefore refer our readers to the work itself. 


Grant Richar&s ; LsicasTU SguARi, London, 190s. 

On AfU'n d<nuW wi'tA the Chinese Regimmi: a Reeord cf iht 
Opiraiism cf the First Chimse Regitnent in China, from March t$ 
OetAer, tpoo, by Ca?Tain A. A. S. Barkis, including the 6ghting round 
Wei-haUwef, the attack on Tienisio, and the relief of Peking. The 
object of Captain Barnes in writing this interesting record is to show the 
studiness and bravery of the Chinese under British officers. He details 
minutely the various marches and other operatioos during the military 
campaign indicated by the title of the book. He says that the regiment, 
although *' lighting for an alien cause against in own compatriots, its own 
Emperor and his Imperial troops, fulfilled the high hopes formed of it by 
in oflicera and by those in high military authority, who caused its formation. 
The regiment, aa a unit, was represented in rntye expeditions than any 
other corps. Besides the disturbances around Wei-bai*wei, it played an 
important part in Tientsin, the relief of Peking, and other minor opera* 
tiona The volume conuini various Illustrations and plans and an appendix, 
embracing extracts of telegraphic and other despatches confirming the 
opinion of the author, and a Hat of casualties sustained by the regiment. 
The volume b exceedingly well got up, and the lllusuationi are excellent. 
It is dedicated to the few officers and colour-sergeants, who, in their 
hard and unremltciog work, made it possible for the Chinese Regiment to 
play its part in the stirring incider^ii" recorded, and, as the author says, it is 
written “ Lest we forget.” ^ ^ 

Sahtsok Low, Mabston and Co., Ltd. ; St. Dukstah’s Hovss, Fittir 
Lank, Ftsit Strut. London, B.C., 1901. 
t8. Nawil Brigades m the Scush African (2g99*i9oe), written by 
o&sers attached to tbe various Brigades, and edited by Surcson T. T. 
JiAtfs, K.K., with an Introduction by Comma ndbrChas, N. Rouinsoh, b.h. 
(retired), with maps, plans, iUusiralioos, etc. Lord Roberts well said to 
Capt. Bearcroft, on the Brigade leaving for Cape Town, that it " carried 
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with them the thanks and ^Qod wishes of the Army in South Africa for the 
^le assistance they bare afforded throughout the War.” And Commander 
Robinson writes: "The two Services had worked together harmooiously 
frooi the begioning—a circumstance abundantly gratifying> but bringlug 
with it no surprise. They were inspired with the same ideals and the 
same patriotic spirit, and were fighting for the same national eod." The 
volume consists of eight parts, each of which are divided into chapters. 
Part I, is written by Major A. B. Marchant, C.R, R.u,i.i., and Captain 
W- T. Jones, i>,8.o., R.M.1..1. Part U., by Surgeon T. T- Jeans, r.k. 
Part III., by Captain Usiie 0 . Wilson. D.a.o., r.m.ui. Part IV,, by 
Commander J. A. Ferguwon, r.h. Pan V., from the Diary of IJeutenant 
E P. C. Pack, R.H. Part VI,, by Chief Engineer C C. Sheen, r.h. 
Part VII., (torn the Diary of Fleet Surgeon F- J- Lilly, k.k. Pan VIII., 
by Capulti E P. Jones, c.i., R.M. There are also appendices containing 
the names of the officers of the Brigade, the list of distinctions awarded 
for service, and a list of petty officers, etc,, of the Marines specially 
mentioned in despatches. The illustrations and maps are numerous and 
exceedingly well executed; those of the Defences of Udysmlih, showing 
the poaltion of the naval guns and the approximate range to Boer gun- 
emplacements, and the Relief of Ladyinlth, will be studied with extreme 
interest, The whole work does great credit to the Editor, and it will be 
perused with much Interest by all who are acquainted with naval 
operations, and can appnclace the bravery and skill of our sailors and 
Marines. . 

Swan Sonnxhsckbin and Co., Likitad; London, 190a. 

J9. Tit ViefcrkH by the RroKT Hon. Sir Mcwt- 

STUART Grant-D upr, o.c.s.t., r.R.t., lata Governor of the Madras 
Presidency. It was an excellent idea that had its origin in an address 
given by Sir Mountituert E. Grant*Duff a year ago, In the month of May, 
at the Mansion House, that he should edit a " Victorian Anthology," in the 
hope that he might bring together for the benefit of his readers a good 
many old friends, and enable them to form a good many new acqualntancee. 
Tbie he has done in an octavo volume of 570 pages; and he has made the 
selection much euier for himself, as he srates in his Preface, that he has 
been assisted by a manuscript anthology made for his own use in the early 
sixties, The volume does him credit, as it includes manypoetns which 
have appeared in isolated magauoes or in small volumes, and might other* 
wise have been neglected If he had not rescued these vatts satri in tbia 
elegant volume from an unmstlted oblivion. The anthology U divided 
into three pans : <i) Poets bom in the eighteeoth century, and who lived 
in the lejgn of Queen Victoria, and did work during it. (a) Poets born in 
2801 or later, who lived during the late Queen's reign or outlived it, but 
now dead. (3) Poets who wrote during the reign of Queen Victoria, up to 
last year. The first part comprises the poets from Samuel Rogers to 
Lord Macaulay, including in this epoch Wordsworth, Waiter Savage 
Landor, Thomas Campbell, Leigh Hunt, ICeble, Hood, etc. The second, 
from Cardinal Newman to James Kenneth Stephen, including Praed, 
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Lord Litton, Mri. Brovming, Lord TeQny&on, X/)rd Houston, Robert 
Browning, F- W. Faber, Principal Shairp, Cloi^b, Kingsley, Matthew 
Arnold, the hrst Earl of Lytton, Williana Morris, Lord de Tabley, etc. 
The third, from SU Fraoklio Lushingion to Douglas Ainslie, including 
Edwin Arnold, Sir Lewis Morris, Austin Dobson, Dr. Wllliacn Alexander 
(Primate of alt Ireland), Herman Merivale, Rudyard Kipling, Swioburae, 
etc. Taken together, quite a galaxy of many of the beat wzilere of this 
Augustan period. Many of these poems, written by men whose names are 
not generally known to many readers, are of surllng quality and exhibit 
true poetic power; the misfortune is they have written so little, and remind 
us of King George IIL's answer to Ur. Johnson, when he said he had 
written enough. The King replied that he thought so too, if he had not 
written lo well. 

The word AntMogy has for Its main idea a bouquet of the choiceit 
flowers of poetry, written in clear, harmonious, and elegant diction. In early 
times these poems were compressed in thought, conveying one idea or 
sentiment in choice and appropriate language, and uaually did not exceed 
a dosen lines or three or four sianxas. In a book entitled Coliectloni 
from the Greek Anthology,*' etc., of Greece, by the Kev. Robert Bland and 
others, published in xdsg, it is stated in the preface that '‘the merit to 
which the poems io the Greek Anthology have a claim consists generally 
in the justness of s single thought conveyed in hennonious language. Very 
little can be done in the ipnce of a few couplets, and it only remains for 
the writer to do that little with grace” Sir Mountstuart has transgressed 
this rule, though he has broken it in good company, as almost all who 
have made a collection of the writings of our best poets hare paid llrtle or 
no attention to it But they bave not called their eoUectloo an anxbology, 
and Sir Mountstuart has chosen thii fine word for an excellent lelectioA, 
and must have epent much time and judgment in the arrangement end 
choice of his nateiiali, Tbe "personal equation” is to the front, 
"indicating that he takes all the responsibility of his selection, sod also 
for the space he gives to some of his favourites—r.f, to Keble he gives 
1 7 pages; to Lord Macaulay and Lord Lyttoo, each it; to Lord Tenny* 
SOS, ss; to Robert Browning, si; to Faber, 13; to Clough, 14; to 
Matthew Arnold, sd ; to Henry Lusbtngton, tg ; and to Austin Dobson, 
tg; giving 193 pages to these poets out of a total of 515 comprising tbe 
whole of tbe book devoted solely to poetry. 

He elso gives a short and interesting biography of the poeta whose 
poems be has selected, and this greatly enhances the interest and value 
of tbe volume. It must bave been a labour of love for him to revive his 
acquaintance with many of tbe authors, some of whom be personally knew, 
and he writes of all of them with disefienination and esteem. 

We are only sorry that tbe "personal equation ” and want of space has 
not allowed him to include the writbgs of many poets which would have 
given bis volume a greater interest and lightness of thought. 

Cknstopber Kortb bas a beautiful sonnet beginning: 

"A clood lay cradled aear Ihe Mtdsg na,'' etc. 
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AU&n Cunmnghftcn has & pretcy litUe poero— h 

"A we(abeetand a Aowinj; ua, 

A vind tbol Toltcws hn, 

And fil(a the white tcid rustting ledt, 

And beadi (he gaUnnt aaai,'' etc. 

Williom A!Unghara aJso— 

" Oh, thou pretey waj'tlde wel], 

WrMihed about with roaea, 

Where, beguiled with aooihlag ape)!, 

Weaiy foot repoxi,'* ete. 

Baring Unuld aUo gives us *‘Fcr#ard» Christian Soldiers T’ and there is 
an absence of the poets of the Evangelical school, ooitiprislng Bishcp 
Charles Wordswoctb, Dr. Bcnar, Miss Ksvergai, Miss Waring, and many 
others. 

There are some fine passegei in Bailey*t " Festus.” Alexander Smith has 
some good lines on Dutyia his '*Ure Drama”; Walter C Smith has no 
extracu from “ Olrig Grange” and '^Kildrostso Moir (Delta) is not men¬ 
tioned; end ethers of the present generation whom it would have beer) 
a pleasure to see and make acquaintance with, in the volume, are not 
refened to. 

But It would hive been impossible to have included all, and we have 
oely aeotioned those which have occurred ic us as we let our thoughts 
go back to old and favourite authors. 

We commend the book to our readers, as they will hnd many 6ae 
selections from poets which they reey not find elsewhere, or have a 
difficulty in obuining, and which wUl stnply repay peruiah—0. B. 

so. Tkt Moerst a C9v$prtfi€mw DtttripHony by Budobit Mbaxih, 
for some years editor of Tht Timn ^author of "The Moorish 
Empire: a Historical Epitome,” "The Lend of the Moon: a Comprehen* 
elve Description,” " An Introduction to the Arabic of Morocco," * Sons of 
Xebtoscl: a Picture of Moorieh Life," etc. The present volume, of upwards 
of 500 pages, with veiy numerous snd well executed illuitTstiooi, ie e re* 
vised end extended edition of the author'e previoue srork. It ie beautifully 
priated, and will form an exbauetive end standard work on Morocco. 
The coflteate are divided into three parts—the first on the eoctsl life of the 
country, is varicua aspects; the second on the etbictl aspect, embracing 
education and religior> and the social functions arising from the latter, such 
as superstitions, saints, marriage costomi, and funeral rites; the third 
embraces the Berbers and the Jews of Morocco—their festivals, customs 
eod position. The contents of the whole of rhis handsome and well* 
gtit-op volume are accompanied with ao exhaustive index snd a glossary 
of terns. 
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SE. Tht GcipiU and iht Gospti: a Stiufy in the mest Hrwtt ResuUs ^ 
the Lfiwer and (he Hightr Cntidm, by G. R. S. Mead, b.a., m.b.a.S. 
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The volunie conuiu sketches ot the erer'chaogiBg fortunes of opinion 
arising from so*ca11ed scientifio research into the domain of theologiea! 
traditions and discussions. The author states that he writes as ‘'an 
impartial spectator, but a devoted lover of both science and religion, and 
as a believer in the blessings of that true tolerance which permits perfect 
liberty in all matters of opinion and belief, and has no desire to dictate to 
others what their decision should be on any one of the many controversial 
points touched upon." 

The work consists of various chapters, which have appeared from time 
to time in a review devoted solely to the study of religion from an 
entirely independent point of view, and perused by a class of readers 
belonging to the many Churches of Christendom, to schools or sects of 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, Muhammadanism, Zoroastrianism, and others who 
follow 00 form of religion. The author considers that the controversies 
which have been waged under the term of the Higher Criticism " have 
almost exclusively been that of progressive knowledge of physical facts 
(natural, historical, and literary) and the conservatism of theological 
traditional views, and never at any time really between Science and 
ReligloQ in their true meanings. 


T. Fishes Unwin; ?ATsaN08T8H Squass, London, ipot. 

a a. TU Lake of Pnims, translated into English by Rom»h Durr, 
ctx, author of Mahabharata condensed into Eogitsh Verse,'* " Civlllsa* 
don in Ancient India," etc. We have read with great pleasure this story 
of "Indian Domestic Life," which we recommend to ill whose beajti 
can still be touched by ioaitiddal detcriprioas of idyllic, geotly^owlog 
country life. It is an intelligeat attempt to convey to the English public 
some ideas about these people, and, as the author stares, an "eflbrt towards 
the lifting of that curtain which veils the inner life of the East feom the 
Weit-" 

Ta^kAar, the Lake of Palms, which is the home of the chief actors 
of the narrative, is described ss situated on rhe wide plains of Bengal, 
amidst long stretches of rice>5elds, on the borders of the palai*girded lake 
from which the name it taken. The simple story is interwoven with 
interesting descriptions of the anusenents, customs, and religious practices 
of the people, and from the standpoint of a complete and familiar 
knowledge the work is a useful help towards a better acquaintance of the 
people. 

3 3' eur NeHf Alfy, by Aivann Stiad, with Preface by MaaqUis 

Ito, etc. Illustrated, ipoa. The author has studied on the 

spot the various topics described. They embrace a ecaiement of the 
induence of the Royal Family of Japan, its consticutioo, its religion, 
charities, education, labour, merchant service, capital and dnaoce, military 
and oavaj organisations, police, diplomacy, the AoglO'JapaDese Alliance, 
and other interesting subjects. The terns of the Constitution and the 
principles of aoceecral worship, the binding cord of the aocial strength of 
the people, ate little koown, but are given in detail in the volume. The 
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supreme ftclor in all Japanese affejrs ia the Emperor. The naticoal 
religion teaches loyalty in the highest decree, and in 07617 school the 
children do obeisance at stated intervals before the portraits of the 
Emperor and BmpreM. His word has more effect than law, and he is far 
above the Constitution, The feeling as to the sacredoes of the Emperor 
IS indicated in the schools. His speech on education is read 00 all 
holidays, and exercises an immense inffuencc upon its hearers. Mr. Stead 
has made a ipsdiJ translation as folJowa and it deserves to be carefull/ 
studied: “The Founder of our Imperial House, and our other Imperial 
Ancestors, laid the foundations 0/ our Empire on a grand and everlasting 
basis, and deeply implanted the vinues to be ever cheriahed. The 
go^ness of our subjects, displayed generation after generation in loyalty 
and piety and in harmonious co-operation, constitutes the fundamental 
character of our country, and from this the principles of education for our 
subjects have been derived. Do you, out subjects, be filial to your 
parents, kind to your brothers, harrooaioua in your relations aa husbands 
and wives, and faithful to your friends; let your conduct be courteous and 
frugal, and love others as yourselves; attend to your studies and praciiae 
your respective calllogs; cultivate your intellectual Acuities, and train 
your moral feelings; foster the public weal and promote the intereiii of 
society, ever rendering strict obedience to the Constitution and to all the 
laws of our Empire; dUplay your public spirit and your courage on 
behalf of your country whenever required, and ihefoby give us your 
support in promoting and mtiniaiciing the honour and prosperity of our 
Empire, which is coeval with the heavens and the earth. Such conduct 
on your part will not only be what la fining In our good and loyal subjects, 
but will also suffice to make manifest thecustomsand manners bequeathed 
to you by your ancestors. These Instructions, bequeathed to us by our 
Imperial ancestors, to indicate the cour« of conduct which we and our 
subjects are bound to pursue, have been of unfailing validity iu all ages 
peat, in the present, aud in all countries whatever. Consequently, we 
trust that neither *e oor our subjects shall ac aoy time fall to observe 
faithfully tbeae sacred principles.” Such instruction and principlca are 
bound to raise up, generetion after generatloo, a loyal, united, and devoted 
people. The volume contains a portrait of the present Emperor, aumeroue 
illustrations, and a good index. 
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Cnesfidsm, tfu Sj't/em c/ SsiUiits, by J. Ksnhsoy (a reprint 
from ^t/oumol Royat AtiatU Socufy, April, ipes). An exhaustive 
exanjioaiJOD of the tenets of Basil ides aad their relation to the priociplea 
«f Buddha. Mr. Kennedy sums up the result of his investigstione as 
follows: "Basilides doubtless believed Chriitiaaity to be the main factor 
of his system. He frankly accepted the Gospel narrative, the evangelical 
morality, the doctrine of the Trinity, the Pauline terminology. His whole 
scheme js intended to show the advent of the Gospel, how the Divine 
Sonship came into the world aad gave the power to become sons of God 
THIRD SERIES. VOL. XIV- > 
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to as many as ate bom of God. And bis theology throws a suggestive l^ht 
upoB the doctrinid teaching and the authority of the Gospels and Pauline 
Epistles in the Church of Alexandria, when Hadrian reigned. But this 
Christianity, apparent to the eye, U profoundly Buddhist at the core.” 

MokamsjKdanim and th SriHsh Empire, by R. G. CoRasT (reprinted 
from the Srituh Eotpin Serier, vol. v. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
and Co., Ltd,, Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, London). This 
is a very valuable contribution towards obtaining an exact knowledge of 
the real principles of Muhammad, as exhibited by the Koran. 

The Sul^fWfs of ihe Shah, by the Rbv- Charuu Harvry Stc.kman, m.a., 
C.M.4., missionary in Persia (London; Church Missionary Society. Sails, 
buiy Square, E.C, 190J). With numerous llluatrationi. A very racy 
history of Christian missions in Persia, from the time of Henry Martyn. 
Mr. Stllemao divides the chapters of his little and fascinating work. 
The Undof "Pussy Cats and Poverty,” "Etiquecieand Error," “Bugs 
and Buiui," "Sunshine and Sadness," “Indolence and Ignorance," 
“Apricots and Apathy,” each division forming an acrostic, PorstA. The 
Bishop of Durham (Dr. Moule) writes a short preface, in which he says, 

" When 1 had begun to read [the history) 1 found that I literally could not 
put the book down'till I had read the last of Its pages," We cordially 
endorse this view. 

TSt Yoor-Bock g/* Nm South Wales, fy Authority 0/ the Government, 
compiled by the Editor of the Year-Book of Australia, for circulation by 
the Agent*General In London, Westminster Chambers, 9, Victoria Street, 
Westminiier, S.W., 190s. An admirable comptlaiiop, giving In a short 
compass every needful Information as to New South Wales. It It accom* 
* panied with ah excellent map, showing in oolouta the localities of the 
prtudpal minerals, with a full index. 

Th» Stvry of Burma, by Ernut Osorob Harmicx (Horace Marshall 
and Son, Temple House, London, E.C.}. This handy volume it one of 
the series of works forming The Story of the Empire, It is concise and 
dearly written; the information which It contains is derived from numerous 
books of undoubted authority, the titles and authors of which ate given in 
a “postscript.” There are also two small maps of South Asia and Burma 
and a deuiled index, which will be very useful to the general reader. 

British India and Englands RtsponsibilitUs, by J. Clarkb, m.a. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd., London, 190s}. This is vol. i. of a series 
titled, The Ethical lillowthip Series. It purports to give an epitome 
of the history of India in ninety'two small pages of pamphlet form. The 
prefatory note sets forth, “ Believing that morality is absolutely essential in 
political life, this fellowship propose, amongst other efforts, to prepare a 
email series of little volumes upon political problems.” 

The Eise 9f British West Africa, comprising; the Eartf History of the 
Colony of Sierra Leone, the Gamiia, Lagos, Gold Coast, etc., by ClaTOI 
<^&OK, of the Colonial Secretary’s OCBce, Sierra Leone. Bart ii.—com* 
piece ia five parts (London : Houlston and Sons, 7, Paterooster Buildings, 
E.C.# Plymouth: William Brendon and Son, xpos). We refened to 
part i. » our last issue (p. 427). The present part contains observations 
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on the preceding chapter of parti. The author states that the Sierra 
Leone Company, after inquiry, " was free from all charge of mUioanage* 
menc or of abuse of privilege." The author then proceeds to give a 
history of the fortifications of the colony, treaties and conventions, the 
Constitution down to 1807, the African Institution, 1808*37, the inquiry 
into the state of the settlement, 1810, and other important events, 
slavery, etc., till 1896. 

Tfu Udana, or iht SoUmn XJlUranees t}u Buddha, translated from the 
Fall by MAjoR*GBtrBsiAL D. M. Strong, &b. {Luaac and Co., Publishers 
to the India Ofirce, T.«ondon, t9«3). This is a collection of stories, maxims, 
or sentences, from the Pali version, roost of which have never been trans* 
lated Into English. It is div[de<i into eight short chapters; (i) The 
“EnU*;htenment," <j) "Mucilinda," (j) *'Nanda,'' (4) '^Meghiya," (5) 
*‘Sona Thera,” (6) •'Jaccandha," (7) “Cula,” (8) Pacalagami" The 
translator has published thisirenslatioo as a "tribute of love to the memory 
of the noble Gotama.” There is also an excellent introduction containing 
a brief summary of some points esienclal to a right understanding of 
Buddhism by the English readers. 

Riport ^ th$ Adminutra/ien of tht Senhoy Presidtney for th$ Ytar 
x9oe<t (Bombay 1 Printed at the Government Central Press, >903). The 
volume eoottins an admirable summary of the contents of which the report 
li composed. Information is given on almost every subject relating to 
administration, production, public works, hoanee, education, archeology, 
the census of last year, famine, etc. 

Seltel/Ndian QuttHoHs, by G. S. Mukadau, author of "Nibundh Singraha 
in Gujarati ” etc., Municipal Commissioner and Chairman School Board, 
Godhva, 1999. This pamphlet Is of interest, as it places in a handy form 
some important questioni affecting the welfare of India, with native and 
Angl^lndian opinions on the same. 

PraktitJu Orammatik d»r Souikrit ^raihe, by Da. Richard Licr, 
?H.D. (A Hartleben’e Verlag, Wien, Pest, Lelpsig). This is a second 
edition of a firsc*nte grammar in German of the Sanscrit language for self* 
teaching. It consists of 183 duodecimo pages, comprising a Sanserit*Ger* 
mao aod German^Sanscrit glossary at the end. It is a handy work, and 
will be of practical use as a primer to the atudeni. 

Tht " Cooinwnbtr " of ‘'Dt Indiseht Mireur,” ©rgaaa voor Handel, Land* 
bouw, Nijverheid en Mijnwesen in Nederlandsch, Dost en Weac^Iodie 
(J. R de Bussy, Bureau Rokio 60, Amsterdam), This is an independent 
colonial weekly, the representative organ for oororoerclal, agricultural, 
engineering and mining purposes in the Keiherlands, East and West Indies. 
Thie special number conuins statistics of, and remarks upon, tbe coal 
trade aod coal production of British India, Ceylon, China, and the Far 
£aet. The greater part of tbe contents is in the English, the remeinder in 
the Dutch language. 

We beg to acknowledge tbe receipt of tbe following publications of 
George Newnes, Ltd.? Tfu Captain^ April, May, June;—THv Sunday 
Strand, April, May, June;— THv Strand April, May, Junej-^ 
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Th4 Citiu>is Atlas, pans 23-173— IVtd^ World Magasint, April, 
May, June;— CrodU to Crown: Kin^ ^l^ward VIL, to be coropicied 
in twenty parts; —also Annual Report 0/ tho Reformatory Sfhool at 
Yerrowda for tfu Year xjoj ; Oautfeerof iAe Borsibay Prtiidenoy, vol. ix.. 
part r; Gujarat Rofulfttion . Mindus, under Government orders (the 
abnove three publications pnnied at the Government Central Press, Bombay, 
rpoa);—Commonwealth numbers of the Sydn^ Mail and the Daily 
THegraph (Sydney), January x and a, 1901, respectively, presented by the 
Agent-General for New South Wales, 9, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W,y— IttdiaH Magatine and Review (London; A, Constable and 
Co.) ,—Thi Indian Review (G. A- Natesan and Co., Madras)TA* Madrae 
Review,^TAe Review of Reviews (published by Horace Marshall and Son, 
185, Fleet Street, London, B.C.) y-Revue TunisUnne, pubUie per le comite 
de I’Institut da Carthage, sous la direction d’Eusfebe Vaisel (Tunis, au 
Secretariat General de Vlostitut) dor Anthropdogisehon 
OeseUsehaft in Wien (Vienna: Alfred Holder) }—Spbinx, revue critique, 
embraasant le domaine entier de VEgyptologie, par Karl Piehl (Upsala: 
C. J. Lunditrdm; Londons Williams and Korgare)Zeit- 
schrlft (dr Wissenicbaft, Utteraturund Kunst (Vienna and Stuttgart: Joe. 
Roth),*—rAtf Ceniemporary Review i—The Herth Ameriean Review i— 
Puilie Opinion, the American weekly (New York);— LMng Age 
(Boeton, U.S.^);— Monisi (The Gpen Court Publishing Co., Chicago, 
U.S.A., and Kegan Paul and Co., London)'^Current Ziterature 
York, Ui.A.)j— Cesnadian Gautte (London);— 7 ^ Honest Field 
(Foreign Miieioni Club, London) r'Jeurnal of the Royal Coiomel Instityfe 
(The Institute, Northumberland Avenue, London);— InetituU 
roumal (London ! Waterlow and Sons) ^^/our^ ef the United Servke 
Institution ef India, (Simian Government Central Printing-Office);- 
Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement (3S, Conduit Street, Lon¬ 
don, W.);—rAs light of Truth, or Siddhanta Deeplka (Black Town, 
Madras);— Ameriean Journal ^ Semitic Languagu and Literatures, 
continuing •' Hebraica*' (University of Chicago Canadian Journal 

(Toronto and Montreal) Canadian Engineer (Toronto: 
Biggar, Samuel and Co.) 71 W Kayastha Samaehar, a monthly record and 
review, edited by Sachchidananda Sin ha, n.A.U (The Imperial Press, 
Allahabad);— 7 l 4 e Comhill Uagasine; ^ The Zoophilist and AnimeUi 
D^enderMinerva, RHdsta delle RMste (Rome),*— 7 ^ Magassne iHind 
{fgtttsh) f^Soietirn da Soeiedade de Geographia de Lisloa (Lisbon; Im- 
prensa Nacioual, 1902) \—UniHd India (anewspaper published and printed 
by G. SubraiDaiua Iver, at the Swadesamitraa Press, Madras) 
de r£eol< Franfosse d'Exhimt'Orieni: Revue Phiiologi^ue (Hanoi: F.-H. 
Schneider, imprimeur • dditeur, ipoa); — Quistionr Diplomatigues et 
Celoniaks: Revue de Politique BxtMeure, fortnightly (Peris: 19, Rue 
Bonaparte). _ 

We regret that want of apace obliges us to postpone till our next issue 
the followiog works: Ten Thousand Miles in Persia / or. Eight Years in 
Iran, by Major Percy Molesworth Sykes (Queen’s Bays), H.M. Consul, 
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Kerman and Persian Baluchistan (LoudoD: John Murray* z^tt^) \^Litters 
ua 'wtd by iht East India Campeny /m>/$ i/s Servants m the East, transcrikd 
fram the “ Original Cerrespandenct ” Series ef the India QPUe Seeeris, 
vol. vL, 1617 {July to December), edited by William Foster, a. a. (London: 
Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd, 1902); MartHlo Tvwer" in China 
and the ^sdjSc, in ff.Jd.S. "jyibuw," {856*6o, by Francis Martin Norman, 
Commander, R.H., author of ** At School and at Sea*' (London: George 
Allen, t5d, Charing Cross Koad, s^oa)\Surnta under SriHsh Rule-^ 
and B^re, by John Kisbet, i>.s.c, late Comervator of Forests, Burma, 
author of “British Forest Trees," etc., in a toIs., with maps (London: 
Archibald Constable and Co,, Ltd., a, Whliehall Gardens, 1901) 
fehannine ^aenmint in the Eirst Chapter 0/ St. Luke's Gospei^ by J. Jt. 
Wilkinson, at a., formerly Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford;—jTAe 
/Lome of the Puppet P/ay, an address delivered by Richard Plschel oq 
aiiuming the office of Rector of the Kdalgllohe Vereinigte Friedrichs* 
Univenitic, Halle^Witteoberg, on July la, 1900, translated (with the 
author's permission) by Mildred C Tawoey (Mrs. R. K. Vyvyan);— 
SeoHomy of Human Lift, complete In two parts, translated (torn an Indian 
manuscript written by an ancient Brshmln, to which is prefixed an account 
of the naoner Id wbicb the said manuscript was discovered, In a letter 
from an Fngllsh gentleman, then residing in China, to the Earl of Chester* 
held; new edition, prepared, with a preface, by Douglas M. Gane (London: 
Lusac and Ca, 46, Great Russell Street, tpos) i^/Tarens tt Musuimanes 
d’Egypte {httres), by Riya Salima (Paris: Felix Juven, edleeur, isa, Rue 
Reaumur) ef the Barrier,^ or^ Side/ifhts in the Manehtria 
MitsioHx by Rev. J. Miller Graham, missionary of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, Mcukden, Manchuria (Oliphane, Anderson, and Ferrier, 
Edinburgh and London)- 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

r^DiA : GBNEJ4A1..— Th« Budgec estimates of j^oa-x^o^ show i toul 
revenue of 370,400, x toul expenditure charged to revenue of 
;^73,S3».ooo, and a surplus of The surplus would have been 

higher by j^i,5tr,soo had not the Government decided to sanction the 
following measures: (a) The final remission of famine arrears of Land 
Revenue, aggregating Ri. 1,98,43,000, This Involves a charge against the 
Imperial Revenues of 1908-1903 Of Rs. i,to.7Si®CH0, (S) The abolition of 
the Pandhri Tax in the Central Provinces, costing Rs. 70.W a year. 
W The reduction of the I'atwari Rate in Ajtnir, involving a contribution 
to local funds of Ri. 33,000 in I90«*i9o3. (if) A grant of Ks. 45,00,000 
or minor irrigation works. (4) Grants to Local Governments aggregaung 
Rs. 90,00,000 to expenditure on education, on public works, on the revi¬ 
sion of revenue eiubliahmenti, provincial service cadres, and other 
establiihmenis, and on medical objects. 

A sum of i;a 60.000 is provided, the larger part under PoUticai, for 
expenditure In connection with the Coroniiion Datbar to be held at Delhi 
in January next 

The Right Hon. Sir Arthur Wilson, formerly a VuUne Judge of 

the High Court of Bengal, has taken hU seat as a member of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. 

The Irrigation Commission broke up lut April, and reassembles in the 
autumn, when Bengal and the United Provinces will be visited. 

Lord Cunon held a darbar at Pashswac in April last, wheo the ehUft, 
native gentlemen, and representatives of she North-West Frontier Province 
and the adjoining traniborder tracts were present. In his speech His 
Excellency explained the policy of the Government towards the frontier 

A public enteruincuent was given lately in Calcutta to the Hon. H. J. S. 
Cotton, who hts* retired from the Chief CoromUaionenihip of Assam. He 
was vary popular with both Hindus and Musulmsns. 

A tornado has visited the district of Dacca in Bengal, causing over 4^0 
deaths, and doing great damage to the crops. 

A destructive storm passed over Sind on May 13. It was the severest 
ever known.. Upwards of forty miles of railway were washed away, and the 
telegraph wires to fifty miles hopelessly dismantled. Many liwa were lost, 
and a great number of cattle destroyed, but in Karachi itself little damage 
wu caused. 

The grand total of imports to the year 1901-1904, inclusive of treaaure 
on private account, but excluding Government stores and treasure, was 
Ra. iox, 11,89,17s. The exports on the same basis amounted to 
Ra. 131.9 fijfiS.fi * 9 - The exports to Europe have decrwied by 
Rs, r,74,13,000, but, on the other hand, tiade with Japan has improved 
to the aient of Rs. 6,04,60,000, so the trade with Europe is at present 
about half that of the years 1894-1895. J*P“ ^ increased 

seveofold during the same period. 
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For the protection of the Indian sugar industry the Council h«$ passed 
a Sugar Dulles Bill imposing countervailing duties of Rs. a 
Rs. 3 3|a. per hundredweight on German and Austrian sugars respec' 
lively. 

The total number of persons In receipt of famine reilef in the middle 
of June was 475,000. 

India : Fronti»r.—T he Kurratn Valley hw been made over entirely 
to the local militia. The Samana is still in charge of regulars, the lower 
section not being yet ripe for the application of the policy of withdrawal* 
The movable column at Khir in the SwSt Valley has been broken up, 
and the permanent garrison of Malakand hae been reduced to two infantry 
battalions. 

The NCullft Powindch seems to have lose most of his former influence, 
and goes in fear of his life. It is possible he may seek an asylum at Kabul. 

On June 4 a picket at Gh&lakot, between Saidgi and Kajuri, in the 
Toehi country, was ottacked by Mahsud Waeiris. One Sepoy was killed 
and another wounded, and three rifles atolen. 

Ikdia ; Nativk S'fATM. — Lord Cursoo'i visit to Haidarabtd has 
resulted in a settlement of the vexed question of the Berars. The NUkm, 
it ia said> relinquishes all territorial claims, and in lieu of such surplus 
revenues as have hitherto been paid to him will receive a Axed sum of 
30 lacs of rupees annually. 

The Maharaja Madho Singh of Parma. Central India, bos been found 
guilty of inciting certain persons to poison his uncle, the late Rao Rajah 
Khumon Singh. In June, xpoi. The Viceroy has confirmed the finding 
of the Commission which tried him. He will be confined in e suitable 
place, and a successor nominated. 

Maharaja Kishen Pershad Bahadux has been confirmed in hie appoinp- 
ment of Prime Minister of Kaidarabad. 

Bvrua.—T he value of the foreign and coasting merchandise imported 
into Burma amounted last year to 1,27^ lacs, agsinit 1,354 lacs in 1900. 
The total exports were valued at 1,674 lacs, against a,iro lacs in 1900. 
Including Government transactions and treasure, the total imports aad 
exposes amounted to 3,6x4 lacs, again it 4,169 lacs in 1900- 190X. 

PBJtata.^lt is suted, on good authority, that the Government baa con* 
eluded an agreement with Russia under which Persia obtains a new loan 
of io,oeo,ooo roubles from the Dlicouat and Loan fiaolc of Persia, and 
gives Russia the concession for a new road berween TabrU and Teheran. 
The loan is designated as the 5 per cent. Persian Gold Loan of 1908. In 
coaiequeace of the loan there is an agjtation among the Muhaocoadan 
dergy againit the GovernmeDt. Considerable unrest exists in Kiraan 
Shiraa and South-Western Persia. 

A branch of the above'tnencioned bank baa been established at Meshed; 
other btaacbes are at Teheran, Tabnt, and Reaht. The mala object of 
the iDstituiion is to promote the sale of Russian goods In Persia. 

The ccuntiy in the South hsts sudered from the scarcity of rain, in some 
dbtrico the crops having quite Uled. 

The Goverameot is constructing a telegraph*line between Meshed and 
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Birjaad, w&kb m&y eveotuAUj be liaked to ibo l&dun STSteoi via 
Seiataa. 

ArcsThe Anur bu appobted Geoeral Bahival Khdc to the 
important Afmar commaod, whkfa bad been vacaat aioee the death of 
General GbulScs Haidar. 

It ia reported that Najlb^d^o, dtt Hadda MuU2> vho went on t visit 
to the Amir at Kabal b March last, h pnctlcaUj a prisoner. He is 
dail^ visited bj KasnUlab Khiln, but the Aair has &ot beeo oear him 
since his first visit. 

BALucRmasr.^-^Coload Showers, with an escon under Major Ti^e, 
has visited all the districts on the Persiaa side of the border from the sea 
to the Kuh«i*Malek Siah, and returned to Querta by the Nusbki«Seistan 
route. 

TuiiKtv IK Aau.—la coonectioo with the Arab rebellioo ia Yemen, a 
mission, composed of the Uleml, Kassaa Bey, son of Abtt*u 1 Hade, the 
Sultan's confidential adviser la religious maoera, and General MustaA 
Pasha, proceeded to Yeraea in May last An eofigement took place 
between the Turks and the Iiafim at Xafiai Idar, the capital of the litter, 
in which maay Turkish ooope were killed and woonded. Troops uader 
Colonel Muhammad AU Bey and Saleh Edendi have surprised and 
scattered AU Bin Nasir, Abunjl-Harb and his pvty, who were the cause 
of the continual disturbance eod uneesineei in the districts of Bbb. 

Progress is being delayed in the work of the Anglo-Turkish Demarca* 
rioQ Coamisaion in the Amiri coeotry. as points had to be referred to the 
respective OovereiDents. 

BussiA IN Asia.—T he short milway'exteosion from ILushk to Chehel 
Oukhtar&n on the Afighsn frontier has been coopletetL 

CiUKA.o^Tbe Uaa^uriao Cooveotion was signed in Peking in April 
last. The Meneborian problem, bowever, Is still unsolved, u Ruisia 
keeps Lea^toDg. aod recnaias in poasesrion of the tailwtys, with the right 
to guard then. Tbe Buasiao (^verament have appended to the Con* 
vention a declaration that if China violatea any of its provisions Russia 
•ill not be bound eaiher by it or by previous declarations. 

Tbe agreement defining tbe coodilione for restoring to China the 
Peking, Tien>t&n, 8 han*hai 4 iwao RaDway was signed in Peking by Sir E. 
Saiow, the British Mioistet, Yuan Slub^ai, and Hu YU'fen. 

Tbe allied commaoders at Tien*tsiD have decided to maintain the pro* 
visional Government until tbe ftvts are destroyed, and tbe Chinese Govern* 
ment haa accepted a aeries of conditiooa 

lo March last most of tbe trained troops of Marshal Su deserted to tbe 
rebels. On May $ the revolutiooists were completely defeated by the 
Imperial noope at KaD*aing, with the Iocs of s,ooo killed. 

locreeaed taxarioo it being levied on the usual Chinese system, with* 
out justice or discrimioadon. The result is to stimulate aoti*foKign 
feeling. 

The Sapercr and Empres^Dowager, with tbe Court, have made t 
pilgrimage to the Eastern tombs, which has cost more than t nQlion 
taels. 
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jAfAN.^B&ron Kodftm&Ku resigned (b« portfolio of Wur, and has been 
succeeded by Viscount Terauchi. 

Koslea.—T he Oovernmem has given Si*000,000 to tbe constructors of 
the Fusan-Seoul ralitvay for tbe completion of the work, and tbe Japanese 
Covernoient has despatched to Korea seventy gendarmes to guard tbe 
telegraph-line from Fusan to Seoul, A railway school is being organised 
for Koreans, tbe most efficient pupils of which will afterwards go to Japan 
to complete their technical training. 

Pkilippihbs.—G eneral Davia* after sharp fighting, has captured the 
principal fort of tbe Daitos in Mindanao. 

UaiTlSK North BoRNio.^The imports in ipo: amounted to $3,26$,763, 
being an increue over 1900 of 183,^34. The exports amounted to 
$ 3 i 3 l^s, 3 S 7 i being an increase of (45,703. 

Sum.—T he revenue for t9co< 190: amounted to 35.011*306 deali, the 
surplus being 3*770,049 ticali. The estimated revenue for i909'29Q3 is 
39,000,000 ticals. 

EoYrT.^Negotiationa between the Government, Sir Ernest Cassel, and 
the National Bank of Egypt have resulted In the establishment of an 
agricultural bank. The new inatltution has a capital of ;^a,5oo,ooo, 
which will be used for making advances to the fellaheen on easy terms. 
Tbe Government guarantee! the repayment of the advances end 3 per 
cent, interest on the capital. The object of tbe scheme is to help the 
fellaheen to get out of the hands of the village usurera, who charge 40 to 
100 per cent, on their loans. 

A dividend of IS5 francs a share of the Suea Canal Company was 
declared on June 10 last. 

AnYSBiNia.—An agreement delimitating the boundary between the 
British Sudan territory and Abyssinia has been signed. 

Barr A?iuca ahc Uoavfia.—'Ic is reported that the Mad Mulla'i 
following ii increasing, lud that tbe eastern tribee are Joining him In order 
to save their cattle from being looted. 

Liautenant'Colonel Swayne, with a flying column, has made a lucceisful 
raid on the eastern Somali tribes. 

Sleepiog sickness has killed 40,000 people in Busoga. In the diatnet 
of Kyagwe alone a,000 have died in aix months. 

South Africa : TaAMSVAAL ahd Oranob Rivir Colony. —Towards 
the end of last March the members of tbe Boer “Government” arrived 
under a flag of truce at Pretoria from Balmoral to confer with Generals 
Botha, Ds Wee Delarey, and others, regarding the termi offered to them 
by Lord Kitchener on tbe part of the British Govemmeni. The members 
proceeded to Vereeniging, where they rilet delegates from the different 
commandos. After some delay by their insisting on independence, 
they were given to May 31 to agree to our terms, which tbey did, and the 
war ended. A copy of tlie terms of agreement will be found under 

Correspondence, Notes and News.” 

Cars Colony. —The town of Ookiep on the railway between Pott 
NoUoth and Springbokfoatein was invested for many days by the Boers, 
who also destroyed the line for many milea It was relieved in April by a 
colnmn under C^onel Cooper from Namaqualand. 
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Tb« impcrtsftt the quarter eoding March last amouoted tO;£ 7 , 4 S^ 97 <* 
The exporu were ;^2,6o6,637. Uoder the headiog <i goods rciDOved to 
Stater outside the Customs Uiuod the figures for the ten mouiha ending 
April last were—Transraal 686,991, and Rbodeda ;^ 66 », 747 ' 

RKODtstA.—Mr. Cecil Rhodes was buried on April 10 in the Matoppo 
Kills near SuUwajo. 

An epidemic of redwaier has broken out among the cattle, and is 
spreading with virulence. Onlj' the stock of a few farmers and transport 
riders has escaped the infection. At Umali not a sngle span of oxen is 
arailable for transport purposes. 

Wm AraiCA.—Colonel Kestiog's, Major Heneker*!, and Major Mae* 
keusie's columos, after encoonieriag oppositioa, concentrated at Beode in 
the third week nf March last Major Ho<^n on the Lower Niger, and 
the gunboat ThvsA, co>opemted saeceesfull/, thus terminating the expadi* 
tion, and the Arcs campaign then finished. The Northern Nigeria and 
l,agoi contingents returned to their owa colonies. 

Much unrest has been sbowo at Ibadau owi^ to the land measures 
and other matters. A force of Hausas has been despatched there. 

CAKAOA.*^Tbe result of the popular vote on (he 1 Jqoor Prohibition Act, 
submitted to tbe electorate of Maaitoba in A ^1 last, was the defeat of the 
measure 67 a large majority of votes. Four yesrs ago the province gave a 
majority of 9,391 in fiivoor of prohibition. Tbe change in public Ofunion 
is due to the reeling (bat the new lew is impracticable. 

KtwpovNDtANO.—The LegisUture was ptorogued on April 93 last by 
the Governor, whose speech noted the favourable prospsaa of tbe general 
industries of tbe colony. The catch of seals for ibe nesoo sBOuated to 
S75,ecc, of the value of $430,000. 

The ^ench fishery on the Grand Banks has b«eu a compleu fiiilure. 

Wsfr Itrsjts.—St. Pierre, the chief town of die island of Martiriique, 
has been totally destroyed by the eruption of ibe volcano of Mont Pelfie. 
This occurred 00 tbe morning of May S. Tbe combiaation of sufibesting 
hast, noxious vapoun, showers of bumiag doders, and diKharges of red* 
hot stones, ■anibilated everybody in ebout ten minutes, tbe loss of life 
aroouDting to 30,000. 

Zn the neighbouriog island of St Vincent the volcano SouAikre also 
erupted, and over 3,000 lives beve been lost, ebtefiy by iobeling poisonous 
gases. 

AvertAUA: Vicroau.—Owing to tbe r^ectioo of a Bill supplementiDg 
the Govemor*G«nersl's salary by ;^eee e year, Lord Hopetonn has 
res^goed. 

A new Ministry has been formed by Mr. Irviaa It is composed of 
Messrs. Sbiels, Bent, McKeoue. Murray, Cameron, tod Taverner of the 
Lcgialailve Assembly and Messra. Davies and Keid of the Legislative 
Cc^ciL Twobooceary portfolios am held by Messrs. McLeod end Kirtoo. 

Tbe revenue of Qvtasi&LAMD to tbe nine montbs of the last fitiancUl 
y«at MBOunied to ;^s,7x2,600, as compared with ;^3,so3,4oo m tbe same 
period of 1901. Tbe expeodirare amounted to .5 66,300, as com* 
pared with j^3,so6,2ta 
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New ZRAtAUD.—The first section of ihe Pacific cable connecimg New 
Zealand with Norfolk Island and Australia was completed at the end of 
^[a^ch last at Doubtless Bay. It is hoped that the whole cable mil be 
completed by the end of this year. It will thus form another important 

link in the chain of the Empire- 

Tha accounts for the past financial year show a surplus of 
ITie revenue exceeded the estimates by including the sum of 

^43,7dp recovered on account of war expenditure. The expenditure for 
the year amounted to jCs>^9S>r4. exclusive of ^jp,ooo expended in the 
i>aying off of debentures* and exceeded the estimates by ;^Si788. 

Oh'tuary.—^ht deaths have been recorded during the last quarter of 
the following I^r. Charles Pierre Henri Rieu, Professor of Ambic at the 
University of Cambridge, and late Keeper of the Oriental MSS. at the 
itritish Museum j—Archdeacon Shaw, of the Society for the Propa^tion 
nf the Gospel, for twenty-one yean chaplain lo the British Legation in 
TokioColonel Andrew Green, a Captain of Invalide, Chelsea (Mutiny 
dmpaign)General E. Owen Uggait, formerly of Ihe Madras SulT 
Corps (Burracie war tS 5 »- 53 , North Canara iSs 7 ' 5 ®) formerly 

Bishop of MidraeI.leutenant Colonel Raja ‘Atto Ullah Khan, Sadr 
Bahadur, formerly British Agent at Kabul;—The Hon. Mr, R. Clarke, c.a., 
Cominieaioner of Lahore;—General the Hon. Sir Andrew Clarke,^!,, 
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THE INDIAN PHANTOM. 

Bv R. E. Fourest. 

A FRIEND comes CO us in much distress of mind. He had 
seen a spectre. His case vas similar to that of the fisher¬ 
man in the ''Arabian Nighu who found the vessel on the 
seashore, on opening which "there issued from it so chick 
a smoke that he was obliged to step back a few paces. 
This smoke hy degrees rose almost to the clouds, and 
spread itself over both the water and the shore, appearing 
like a thick fog." Then the smoke " became a solid body, 
and took the shape of a genie of a gigantic shape.*' So 
before my friend had risen up«i terrible figure—literally a 
figure, an arithmetical figure, not the fac five or the 
plethoric eight, but the gaunt and grisly one. Shape and 
substance it had on; an image and superscription bore it. 
It was a penny—the ordinary, common, English, British 
penny, the penny of the slot. One penny. The beggar’s 
dole. The indifferent penny, puffed away in a few whiffs 
of smoke. The penny of the bun and the stick of chocolate. 
The penny on which the native of India had to depend ftw 
a whole day’s subsistence. TKat was the spectre—the 
dreadful spectre of starving millions, of a famishing 
continent. 

He bad been reading an article headed “ The Govern¬ 
ment of India and its Famine Critics ” in No. 3 of a new 
magazine entitled £asi (3* West, published in Bombay, 
and edited by Mr. Behramji M. Malabari, to which we 
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would give cordial welcome and wish success. Then came 
the Indian Famine Commissions debate in the House of 
Commons (February which references were 

made to the people of India living on id., ijd., and }d. 
a day, in which special reference was made to the assertion 
put forward in the above article that the mass of them had 
but “ one halfpenny a day to live on. 

We determined to go into the calculations given in this 
article. Service in India had made us somewhat acquainted 
with statistics—their genesis, their uses and abuses, their 
dangers, their pitfalls. 

But first we remind ourselves of certain considerations 
connected with such calculations. An average is of its 
nature false. It is an arithmetical calculation, not a 
concrete fact. The mean is the thing furthest from the 
truth. Thus the six between the ten and two. The ten 
and two represent certain things-facts—or you would not 
use them: they exist; the six does not. You may go 
wrong if you give it an actual existence. For instance, in 
India certain irrigation channels designed on the basis of 
the mean annual dischaige of older channels did not answer 
their purpose, because the requirements of the two seasons 
of the year, from which the mean was derived, were so 
different—“there was no mean season, no mean crop. If 
the ten and two represent the incomes of two classes, equal 
in numbers, the six would make out that the rich had not 
too much, or the poor too little. It would afford no con¬ 
solation to the latter, It would raise a false impression, 
which would be corrected only by a reference to the facts. 
They have always to be fallen back upon, the facts. They 
are the realities. If you were to fix your habitation in a 
certain tract by the average rainfall, you might find chat 
you had more or less rain than you wanted. You ought to 
have gone by the local figures. There is no average place, 
as there is no average man. Averages are of great value 
for their own purposes. They are of great use for com¬ 
parison, for indication, as a test, as a quick, compendious 
mode of calculation. We know the value of death-rates. 
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But that for the whole of London does not show the 
mortality in any one part. It may be very high in one 
quarter, very low In another. The high rate is diminished 
by diffusion. The average does not show the black and 
white spots; they get mixed to a gray. A general average 
may not reveal but obscure local facts. The local is the 
fundamental. Averages often conceal instead of revealing 
serious variations. The mean of 6 may arise not only from 
10 and 2, but also from 8 and 4, 9 and 3. d and 6, even from 
T2 and o. The last may indicate no deaths in one quarter, 
a high mortality in another. An average will enable you 
to control and check the expenditure in a gaol or workhouse. 
A variation may be due to legitimate or illegitimate causes. 
It may arise from waste or fraud ; but you would not begin 
by bringing a charge of gross mismanagement, of cheating, 
or laxity. It is a moral duty to look carefully into a calcula- 
tion before founding a grave accusation on it. It is wise 
to do so before resting a line of conduct or a policy on it 
Statistics are apt to be affected by motives, aims and ends, 
prepossessions. They should be spontaneous and free; 
they should not be worked up to. Useful as indications, 
they are dangerous as an instrument of rule. If you lay 
coo strong a stress on the low proportion of convictions to 
seizures, the police may become lax in seizures. If a man 
has to choose between his own credit and the guidance of 
statistics, he is tempted to guide them. Statistics often 
strangle work and thought. The working out of statistics 
is like the shooting at a mark—a minute Initial deviation 
may produce a very large one at the end. There are 
fanciful and fantastic statistics. You have to consider the 
elements of a calculation. The death of the millionaire is 
of the same value as that of the pauper; his income is not. 
Averages can be made only between similar things. They 
must be founded on actual facts. If you add a fact to a fact, 
the whole is a fact; if you add a conjecture to a fact, the 
whole is a conjecture. 

We brought ajl the calculations given in the article 
' q 2 
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together. In i8Si-82 Lord Cromer and Sir D- Barbour 
made an estimate of the income of the whole of India. It 
was as follows: 

Agricultural income ... ... Rs. 350|C0 >m/>oo 

Kon*AgricuUura 1 Income ... ... 175,00,00.000 

Total ... ... Rt. 585,00,00,000 

The writer {by which, here and hereafter, is meant the 
writer of the above-mentioned article) made a calculation, 
on which he founded his two " Open Letters,” of 1900 and 
IQOI, to Lord CurzoR. It was as follows : 

Agricultural income ... ... ... ;^t79,000.000 

Non4gricuUural income ... ... 8^,000,000 

Total ... ... ^358,000,000 

He has made a subsequent calculation. It is as follows: 

AgricuUurAlmeome ... ... ... 

Non.agricukural Income ... ... 85,000,000 

Total ... ... ;^86o,ooo,ooo 

From these calculations he made a comparative state¬ 
ment. It is as follows: 

Thk CALCUUTIOt< 0? 1881 *$8. 

Agricultural income >.. ... Re. 350,00,00,000 

Kon-egHeultural Incom e ... ... 17 5,00,00,000 

Total ... ... Re. 505,00,00,000 

Or at Ri tii per j£i ... ... ;^4ao>ooo,ooo 

Invcetlgationih t9oeehovri (Re. 25perj^i) 3^0,000,000 

Decrease . . 260,000,000 

This result, he says, showing ‘'the amount by which 
India is poorer to*day chan it was twenty years ago." 

We proceeded to examine the figures. It caught my 
eye, I pointed it out The spectre disappeared; the 
f^antom vanished. No doubt it has caught the eye of the 
reader too. The second item of the i88j statement—the 
t75.«oo,oco—is exactly half the first item—the 350,000,000. 
Wbae a gigantic guess I We look with wondering awe at 
the long array of figures^ 175000000. What a huge 
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assumption! We looked at the writer's own calculation— 
the one on which he founded his two “ Open Letters ”— 
and, lo I it was the very same thing there. And he had 
taken these two calculations as of such nearness to the 
truth, as of such value, as to found comparisons, grave 
public utterances on them. By adding a hypothesis to an 
approximation had come forth a certainty, a correct state¬ 
ment I For the writer states that his subsequent calcula¬ 
tion, given above, corroborates his lirst one. It wfi) be 
seen how very closely the figures approximate. He states 
chat in this second calculation exact figures were dealt 
with," and that by it “ the justification for my earlier state* 
ment is complete." We paused. This was the most extra¬ 
ordinary thing we had ever met with in a long course of 
dealing with such calculations. The estimate of the agri¬ 
cultural income for all India is one very difficult to make—• 
one very liable to error. By taking the non-agricultural 
income as half it, the error Is carried on into the Utter. 
There is no reason why the fraction five-tenths should be 
used rather than any other. It is obviously impossible that 
the same proportion should hold good in the case of an 
estimate of the agricultural income twenty years later; and 
yet the amount so arrived at is found to be "justified" by 
another calculation founded on exact figures. What an 
extraordinary hit t Absolute fact found to agree with a 
pure conjecture. The corroborative calculation differs from 
the original calculation by under i per cent—an astonUbing 
result truly, considering that the calculations apply to the 
whole of India, with its vast and varied area, its vast and 
varied population. The corroboration seemed to us some¬ 
what coo corroborative—we mean for the doctrine of chances, 
We looked for the " exact figures." We found them not 
No room for them? There were pages after p^es of 
declamation- Reading these, we found that the writer was 
engag:ed io a furious controversy. We have no knowledge 
of this, except from this paper—no pan or share io it. Our 
only concern it is with regard to its disturbing influence 
on the calculations. The writer was fiercely bent on proving 
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his point. We recalled the canon of aim and object and 
bent and prepossession. We had known these affect our* 
selves. We had known them affect the figured statements 
of religious bodies. We know how they affected some of 
the accounts of the London County Council a year or two 
^0. The writer seemed to place good motive above 
correct calculation, He did not seem to us to have the 
sense of calculation. The damning character of that exact 
half was not recognised until pointed out by adverse critics. 
Then came the slightly varying corroborative calculation. 
No one with that sense of calculation would have made any 
use of the writer's original calculation or of the one of 1S81, 
by whomsoever set forth. The want of that sense is shown 
in all the dealings with figures. Thus in the employment 
of them in the comparative statement given above. It is 
obvious that the income at the two periods and the difference 
between them should be given in rupees, and the statement 
should stand thus: 

CilcuIiCion of < 38 : ... Ri. 535,00,00,000 

Investigfttioa In 1900 ... 390,00,00,000 

Differonce ... ... Ra 135,90,00,000 

In Eoglisb none? at Ra 15 per £\ ... 90,000,000 

We pause to point out that by this, the correct mode of 
calculation, the result arrived at differs from that arrived 
at above—vis., 160,000,000—by no less a sum than 
;^7o,ooo,ooo. Again, having quoted Lord Curzon's state¬ 
ment of 190Z, that the '‘agricultural income had gone up 
Rs. 3, and the non«agricultural Rs. i," the opening words 
of the writer's sentence of comment thereon are, so far 
from there being an increase of Rs. 3.'' That is conclusive. 
Of course the two numbers cannot be added together to 
give the whole increase. The figure showing that will 
depend on the number of each of the classes, agricultural 
and non-agrlcultural. There are errors of statement With 
regard to the characterization of his calculations as con¬ 
jectural, flimsy, baseless, he says t “The amount obtainable 
as land revenue cannot be occasion for doubt,'’ and " that is 
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the sole figfure upon which I based my statement as to 
India growing poorer/’ That is not so. It is based also 
on the non*agricultura] income, which was derived, in the 
first calculation, solely from the agricultural income by 
dividing that by two, but is stated to be derived now from 
independent sources. We could not accept this latest 
calculation without sight and study of the figures of which 
it is made up. In a case so extraordinary as this the giving 
of chose figures was imperative. 

We held that all the above calculations were of no service 
for any serious purpose of averment, comparison, or deduc¬ 
tion. But as to cake a phantom for a fact is always evil; 
as the single figure given to represent the income, the 
means of subsistence, of the people of India is harmful, 
whether it tend to satisfaction or dissacisfaction ; as such 
single figures had been referred to in one of the few debates 
on Indian matters in the House of Commons, we thought 
it as well to go fully into the question of their derivation 
and value. 

Taking the total—^260,000,000—of his latest calculation, 
the writer says: “This sum divided amongst 231,000,000 
people provides a little less than Rs. 17 per head per 
annum/' He says: ’'In his speech at the Legislative 
Council at Calcutta in March, 1901, His Excellency the 
Viceroy fixed the average income of the people he rules at 
Rs. 30, or jC^, per head per annum.” He goes on to say 
that the income of the people ” is not per annum, but 
is only one-third of that amount, after allowance has been 
made for the income of the rich and well-to-do people.” It 
will be seen that this makes it Rs. 10 per head per annum 
for the bulk of the people, or five-sixths of a rupee a month. 
The usual calculation of income and wages (and interest) is 
by the month. He goes on to say: “My contention is that 
the income of the Indian people, apart from the wealthy 
section, is now only one halfpenny per head per day.” 

The factors in the calculation are the Agricultural 
Income, the Non-agricultural Income, the Population, and 
the Rate of Exchange. 
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With regard to the calculation of the Agricultural Income, 
the writer says: The Government demand bears a 
certain carefully-defined ratio to the production of the soil, 
Ascertain the ratio, and it is possible to tell exactly what 
the produce is,'* But with regard to this, the Government 
itself declares “ there is great practical difficulty in ascertain¬ 
ing what the average produce is/'and “the truth is that 
assessment of land revenue is subject to so many com¬ 
plicated and varying conditions that any attempt to reduce 
it to an exact mathematical proportion either of gross or of 
net produce would be impracticable." 

Estimates have been made of the value of the whole 
agricultural produce of India by taking an average yield of 
so many maunds per acre, taking an average price for that, 
and so obtaining a money sum per acre, and multiplying the 
whole cropped acreage by chat. Thus, yield per acre in 
certain year=p maunds; value, at Ks. 2^ per maunds 
Ra 3 2^ per acre; whole cropped area, 1961000,000 acres; 
value of produce, 441 crores of rupees. Owing to the large¬ 
ness of the area, a very small error in the initial figures 
makes a great difference in the result, If the Rs. 23} 
should be Ra 22 or Rs. 33, this would make an error of 
excess or defect of Rs, 98,000,000. For the year 1898-99 
the Government of India made an estimate of 450 crores; 
the writer one of 285 crores; another estimate, made on 
the above method, gave 427 crores. In 1893 Mr. 
F. I. Atkinson, f.s.s., made a laborious and minute calcula¬ 
tion of the value of the year's production in India, of which 
the summary may be presented thus (we are indebted for it 
to a paper by Mr, Theodore Morison): 

1. P006 graiot, including sugar, spices, orchard 

produce, etc. ... • • 55 ^ crores. 

s. Tea, corton, jute, etc. ... ... ... 114 „ 

j^ricuitural raceme! total ... ... 655 „ 

$. Manufactured goods, mills, timber, coals, etc. 93 „ 

Yearns production: total... ... 758 „ 

The year 3893 was a prosperous one; but even allowit^ 
for that, the disproportion between the calculation of agri- 
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cultural income here and the calculations given above is 
large. We see no value in the results—value for purposes 
of firm averment, of sound deduction. And these estimates 
are founded on the cultivated area. They do not take m 
the income derived by the agricultural community from 
other sources. They do not take in the produce of the 
wjvgtes^the uncultivated areas—and the waters. They do 
not take in the value of the//« (clarified butter), so largely 
consumed and sold; of the milk—the cow*s milk, the 
buffalo's milk, the goat’s milk. The condition of the 
people of India considered without reference to the cow— 
the sacred cow, the distinctive animal ( That could be 
done only by aliens. " The horned cattle produce manure, 
hides, horns, bones.” The value of the gki and the hides 
exported from the North-West Provinces in iSpp-ipoo was 
247 lakhs of rupees- “ The sheep yield some wool, and 
with goats produce manure, milk, ghee, and skins for 
canning.” They are also eaten. One-fourth of the popula¬ 
tion eats meat. Pigs are a prominent feature in the villages 
in Northern India. They are eaten by the lowest classes, 
by the men by whom they are kept, a numerous class. The 
superior value of the cow causes chat of the goat to be over¬ 
looked. Many regions are noted for them. These arc the 
more barren tracts, and the goats help to redeem their want 
of fcrciliiy. If examination be made of the statistical tables 
given with the Administration Report of the North-West 
Provioces and Oudh for 1899-1900, it will be seen that, 
while in one highly-cultivated district of the Do^b there 
were only 35,000 goats, in a less fertile one in Bundelkhand 
there were 2^4,000; and so all through. The sweepings 
of the villages are sold for brick-burning. We had lived 
among the peasantry of Northern India, and knew the 
value of the wilds and the wastes there. We knew that 
the food-supply does not come from field or garden alone, 
but from the produce of the uncultivated tracts, too, from 
root and fruit and blossom. From these might come the 
materials for the cuny, the condiments that flavour it, the 
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pickles that go with it Little things; but every little helps, 
and mounts up over large areas. The shade-giving trees 
afford fruit. In the rains are the gourds and pumpkins 
growing over the huts. There are the yard-long cucumbers. 
We knew the value of the wild-growing reeds and grass, of 
the moonjh and the snrhunda. The peasant may get his 
whole house—its walls, Its roof, its furnishing, all his 
domestic utensils, and most of his agricultural appliances 
—out of the land about him. We hnd casually in a 
Government Report chat a sudden great rise in the demand 
and price of myrabolam placed " undreamt of wealth ” in 
the hands of some village proprietors. The ntahua, also a 
gift of the jungle, produces the fleshy flowers which form 
a staple of food among the hill tribes." There are the 
multitudinous uses of the bamboo and the feeding power 
of the plantain and the wild date-palm. We never knew 
India, but we once knew Northern India pretty well. We 
had known there what a treasure-house is a jungle of the 
dhKk (Butta frcndosa), which In one district covers 50,000 
acres. From the wastes and jungles come wood for 
ploughshares, rollers, bedsteads, hoops of sieves, well-curbs, 
scoops for lifting water, ox-yokes, wooden bowls (as those 
in daily use for kneading dough), pipe-stems (the hookah 
holds a foremost place in the social and domestic economy 
of the land), prongs and teeth of agricultural implements, 
for the churn-staff, for doors and rafters, and many another 
use. Except for the axle, the whole of the village cart 
may come out of them. From them come charcoal, gums, 
resins, dyes, medicines, varnishes, perfume-oils, bark for 
use in tanning. Indigo-making, distillation. Bud and 
blossom and flower, leaf and root, all come of use as food 
for man and beast. The leaves of the dh&k are made use 
of as platters and to wrap sweetmeats in. From the leaves 
of the wild date-palm are made hand-fans and mats, both 
articles in much use. There are the numerous grasses, 
used for thatching, from which are made chairs and boxes 
and screens, mats, win nowing-pans, string, rope, which 
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supply fodder and hay, the seeds and roots of some of 
which are eaten by the people on fast-days. The value of 
the jungle and waste is seen when they are no longer at 
command by reason of closing, cutting down, or breaking 
up. A village is often the worse for extension of cultivation, 
for then comes the need of stall-feeding. Much hardship 
has often been inflicted upon the people by the closing of 
forests by the Government, more especially when the new 
enactment, like so many others, sanitary, fiscal, municipal, is 
dumped down suddenly on them. And in .this connection 
we have to consider the value of the labour of the peasants 
wife, apart from her purely domestic duties, in spinning, 
husking, grinding, It cannot be ignored. As of old in 
the days of the prophet, so now in the part of India we 
know, the sound of the mill-stones is the sound of life; its 
ceasing, the mark of desolation. 

Then there are the products of the waters. The whole of 
the population is ichthyophagous; the Hindoos all eat fish. 
There is the enormous coast-line. There is the reticulation 
of Inland rivers, the swamps and lakes of varied extent and 
character, How can we think of the food-supply of the 
province of Bengal, which forms one-third of the whole 
Empire of British India, contains one-fourth of the whole 
population, without reference to the fish ? That is so ; It 
n not so commonly understood how largely the same fact 
has to be taken into consideration further inland, far higher 
up. From Bengal go half-way up to the historic watershed 
between the river systems of the Ganges and the Indus, and 
in the one district of Asimgarh you are told that there 
"some twenty lakes or swamps yield much fish." Go up to 
that very watershed, and you are told that fish abound In 
the Jumna and in most of the village ponds, that there are 
no less than thirty-five different kinds of fish “eaten in the 
tract," “used for food." The jheels and the tanks^ the 
larger or smaller water-covered areas, yield other produce 
too, such as the water-nut. 

We do not see how any exact statement of the Agricul- 
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tural Income of the whole of India, with its vast and 
diversified area, is to be arrived at. The income of the 
individual unit is not known, We lived for years in close 
contact with the peasantry; we knew cultivators who were 
very well off, pretty well off, and very badly oft—the prayer 
for daily bread is a very old one, and has to be put up still 
by the mass of the human race—the condition of the people 
was of great public and private moment to us. From the 
nature of our work we had constant dealings, on a very 
large scale, with labourers and artisans and with cultivators; 
we paid the former wages, received from the latter dues. 
We never knew the income of a cultivator; we never heard 
it mentioned, never saw it written down. There have been 
plenty of estimates of it; they are being made daily in some 
parts of India, but there is no exact cultivator's income as 
there is an exact artisan’s wage; it depends on varying cir- 
cumstances, varies continually, and cannot be represented 
by an exact cash sum per annum or per diem. In the same 
tract there are great differences in the habits, made rigid 
by caste, of the people. Some of the agriculturists of 
Northern India may eat fowls, some may not. Poultry and 
eggs may or may not count for much in the rural economy, 
Some eat field^rats. In Bengal the Rajputs ^^eat kacki 
food—rice, dal, fish or fiesh cooked in water by a Brah* 
min." The caste rules affect the condition of the people. 
With regard to the additional resources of the waste and 
forest, local custom determines to what extent they help the 
income of the actual cultivator or are availed of only by the 
other members of the village community, the handicrafts¬ 
men, whose income would count as non-agricultural, And 
50 with regard to the iish : here the cultivators may catch 
them, there they may not. 

Nor do we see how any estimate can be made of the 
•Non-agricultural Income of the whole of India, with its 
multitudinous variety of employment, When Lord Cromer 
and Sir D. Barbour set forth their calculation of i88i, their 
plain, opeo assumption of the con - agricultural income 
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showed that even they, with all the sources of information 
at their command, were not able to make even an estimate 
of it. How make an estimate of the income of all the 
members of the village community, apart from the actual 
cultivators, with all their aids, dues, benefits, vails, dona¬ 
tions, perquisites, their receipts in kind and their paymerits 
in labour ? How determine the income of the large class 
who receive a certain proportion of the grain produced, and 
the skins of all the animals which die in the village, except 
those which die on Saturday or Sunday, and the flesh of 
those that are cloven-footed—the flesh of the whole-footed 
going CO another class—and who make payment, not only by 
the labour of their own person or that of another, but also 
by supplying two pairs of shoes a year to the ploughman 
and two to the woman who brings the bread into the fields, 
one leather rope and one whip in the half-year; while for 
the boon and benefit of the dead animal they have to make 
return to the owner of one pair of shoes for an ox and two 
for a buffalo ? How can you tell what the village barber 
receives for the discharge of his important and delicate 
functions when so much of it depends on the number of 
betrothals and marriages? How estimate the profits of 
the grain-dealer and the money-lender? They are not 
open-mouthed on the subject How estimate the earnings 
of all the makers and sellers, of the handicraftsmen, of the 
itinerant dealers, the pedlars, the la^e tradesmen, the 
manufacturers, the merchants, the bankers ? Among the 
commercial and industrial classes, everywhere, there is an 
objection to making the earnings known. In India, owing 
CO political conditions, the concealment of wealth has 
been, for ages, a habit and a principle. How estimate the 
income of thc«e engaged in household service—over eleven 
millions—the barbers and washermen, the ear-pickers and 
eye-deaners, and tattooers \ of those fourteen and a half 
millions engaged in occupations connected with food, 
drink, and stimulants, the fishermen, grain-dealers, grain- 
parchers, pulse preparers, vegetable and sugarcane sellers. 
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sweetmeat sellers, kabob makers, cardamom, areca-nut, and 
betel leaf and tobacco sellers; of the two million oil-pressers 
and sellers, the million fire-wood and fodder collectors and 
sellers; of the carvers in wood and stone, paper-makers, 
toy and kite and bird-cage and hookah makers; the half 
million necklace and armlet and garland makers—these are 
the lac and glass bangle makers, not goldsmiths and silver¬ 
smiths ; of those connected with metals and precious stones; 
of the twelve and a half millions connecwd with textile 
fabrics and dress; of those connected with glass and 
earthenware and stoneware, among them two million 
" potters, clay-image and pipe-bowl makers and sellers”; of 
the four and a quarter millions connected with “ wood, cane, 
and malting”; of those connected with drugs, gums, resins, 
pigments i of the three and a quarter millions connected 
with leather, horns and bones; of those engaged in commerce 
—bankers, money-lenders, money-changers, merchants, five 
millions of them ; of the two and a half millions connected 
with caru, palkis, pack-bullocks, pack-camels, elephants and 
mules, boats and barges; of the priests, exoreists, hail- 
averters, amulet and charm preparers, religious mendicants, 
inhabitanu of monasteries, circumcisers, astrologers, gene¬ 
alogists, horoscope casters, diviners; of those connected 
with medicine or law, with music, acting and dancing—four 
and a half millions In all; of those connected with sport- 
shikaris, bird-catchers, pigeon fanciers, buffoons, ballad 
reciters, conjurers, acrobats, wrestlers; of those connected 
with building, earth work, general labour—twenty seven and 
a half millions; of the million and a half connected with in¬ 
definite and disreputable occupations ; of those of indepen¬ 
dent means—how ? The population is mainly agricultural, 
but by no means wholly so. 

The Income forms the dividend. The Population forms 
the divisor. The result of the division is an arithmetical 
figure, It seems to be regarded and looked at as if it were 
an actusd fact—the actual income of an actual person. Strong 
feeling* are aroused. A man with only a halfpenny a day 
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to live on! The writer of the paper puu the dreadful fact 
into capitals—One Halfpenny, But he might as well have 
used the capitals for threepence or a half-farthing—rather, 
for these would be the more numerous. As quoted above, 
the one halfpenny per head per day Is said to be obtained 
after allowance has been made for the income of the rich 
and weIl*to-do people/' It is not stated how this income is 
arrived at; the allowance is made, apparently, by reducing 
the population by an assumed figure. At all events, the 
rich and well-to-do are eliminated; but the non-earners— 
the beggars, the old and infirm, the infants—are not. The 
separation of the well-off* from the remainder of the popula¬ 
tion gives an income which marks the dividing-Hne ; it is 
the highest income of those below the well-to-do. Suppose 
this to be sd.; then in the series of the incomes of the popu¬ 
lations dealt with we have these three figures—5, 0— 

ftvepence, one halfpenny, no pence, at the top or beginning, 
in the middle, and at the bottom or end- Going upwards 
from the middle term you would have incomes of twopence, 
threepence—many millions of them, for you are dealing with 
hundreds of millions—up to fivepence as your limit; going 
downwards you would have incomes of one farthing, half¬ 
farthing, quarter farthing, down to 0 as your limit. In fact, 
in the descending scale you would have one-tenth farthing, 
one-hundredth farthing. That is absurd. It is so, even 
though the cowree used by the people in their transactions 
is one two-hundredth part of a penny, because there is a 
minimum living wage. The infinitesimal transition to the 0 
is correct mathematically, in reality it is abrupt} a mao must 
have a certain earning or he becomes a beggar. In other 
words, the calculation as made here does noi give the 
income, the means of living, as it seems to be assumed to 
do, It lakes in incomes and non-incomes, earners and non- 
earners ; it assigns the same income to the non-worker as 
to the worker, to the infant in arms as to the able-bodied, 
The figure arrived at is erroneous; it errs by defect. If 
non-workers are ukeo into the calculation, the result may 
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fall any distance below the minimum living wage; if only 
workers, it ought not to do so or the data are wrong. That 
is a very important figure, the minimum living wage ; it is 
not to be arrived at by calculations devious and much liable 
to error; it is a matter of common knowledge in each 
separate section of the land. The little community in which 
we lived for so many years, that of our servants, refiected 
the state of things around; it had its rich and well-to-do 
and poor—those who got Rs. 12 and loamonth; those who 

got Rs. 7 and Rs. 6, or Rs. 4 and Rs. 3 (a boy) a month. 
The affluence, or otherwise, of the last was dependent on 
the cost of flour—on the seasons. 

In considering the connection between the estimated in¬ 
come and the population, the latter, especially in the East, 
must be taken as consisting not of individuals, but of 
families. The family group is the unit of living. If we 
take this to consist of four persons, then the first calculation 
of Rs. 17 per head per annum becomes Rs. 68 per family, 
or Rs. si a month; the Rs. to per head per annum 
becomes Rs. 40 per family, or Rs, 3I a month. In 
Northern India this last would represent the minimum, and 
so'as an^verage would be too low. 

' We come now to the Rate of Exchange, to the transfer¬ 
ence of the above sums into English money. By what rate 
shall we exhibit the income of the whole of India in Eng¬ 


lish coinage f " While for purposes of internal exchange 
the rupee counts still for 23. and still buys labour, land, and 
fopi and wheal,|o that amount in the country, its price 
abroad has varied from under is. 6 d. to is. pd. ’ “ The 

cheapness of silver, in the meantime, operates as afeonus for 
Indian production generally, and' especially to wheat." 
■" Having regard to the appreciation of the silver value of 
toicultural produce, the rise in the incideriCe of the revenue 
poE acre in cultivation is very moderate.” This apprecia- 
tfehiWill not act equally in all parts—in a remote isolated 
4 'ract as in the Punjab. The Indian trader who imports 
loses ^ the agriculturist who exports gains. If we take 
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the £\ » Rs. 10, Rs. 12J, Rs. 15, thwi lA anna, 
f anna, i anna; and i anna » ijd,, Jd., rd. The daily 
frage of unskilled labour stands still in Northern India at 
2 annas a day, as jt has stood during the period of the 
above changes, in which it would show as 3d.| 2|d., 2d,--as 
, varying. We have only to point to the difficulties con¬ 
nected with the matter. We are not concerned with them 
ourselves. We regard the presenting of these estimates of 
dally earning in English money as most delusive and mis' 
leading. They lead to that earning being judged of from 
an English standpoint, notwithstanding the enormoua 
difference in circumstances, domestic and other. Only 
2d. a day for a family of four—a halfpenny a head. How 
dreadful I Yes, Here. But they live There. We look on 
such preeeotations as a gross deception, as an outrage on the 
feelings of the kindly disposed towards India in England, 
We have nothing to ny about Lord Curzoa’s estimate 
of Rs. 32 per head per annum, because the derails of the 
calculation are not given, and we never accept such iigurea 
without having the details to judge by. But with regard 
to it, as with regard to all the other figures, alt divergent^ 
we bate to ask, What Is the good of it ? Is a similar figure 
set forth with the Budget statements of other nations—Eng¬ 
land, France, Italy, America ? India Is as large as Europe 
less Russia. What would be the value of a figure that pro¬ 
fessed to set forth the annual income per head of England, 
France, Germany. Austria, Spain, Roumania, Montenegro, 
Holland, Italy, Sweden, and all the other States combined ^ 
What would be the value of such a figure for England ? It 
would not show that in a parish adjoining the one in which 
we write one man in ten is a pauper. The geography book 
says of India: “ Amidst such a variety of peoples, every 
stage, from the oldest and highest Orienthl civilization down 
to barbarism, nearly approaching the lowest forms of savage 
life, is represeuted." You cannot add civilisadon to bar¬ 
barism and divide by two. Averages roust be founded on 
things similar. How present a common income for people 
TKUU) SBRIES. VOL. 217, 
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whose wants and requirements and manners and customs, 
mode of life, sources of sustenance, differ completely, as their 
places of abode differ, because those differ? How throw 
Burmese. Punjabis, Bengalis, Bhils, Gonds, the men of 
Oudh. Jats, Todas, Khonds, Waralees, Kulkurees, Mah- 
rattas, Pathans, the men of the Himalayan slope and of the 
coast-line, of the forests and the plains, into hotch-pot ? 
What would be the value of such a figure for Bombay, 
Madras, Bengal, the North-West (now United) Provinces, 
the Punjab, Burma, all the great Provinces, for each separ¬ 
ately ? What the value of the average of those figures ? 
What is the use of the average figure in India itself? It 
does not show local conditions—may help to conceal them. 
There may be a rise in the figure and great distress m one 
Province. You have to fall back on the local, the particu¬ 
lar, on the figures from which the average is derived; to 
give those would be of far greater interest and value. The 
condition of India is as useless a phrase as the condition of 
Europe. We never knew India. We knew the North- 
West (now United) Provinces very well. We look at the 
Administration Report of 1899-1900. and we do not think 
the condition of things exhibited there compatible with an 
income of under a rupee a month. The enormous volume 
of trade, the importation of silver for ornaments, the millions 
travelling on the railroads—but we go beyond our intent 
and purpose.; we have nothing to do here with the condition 
of the people. What is the use of this average figure out 
of India? It leads to false impressions, false deductions. It 
has led to a proposal for sweeping away the Educational 
Department in India. Certainly if a man has only a half¬ 
penny a day to live on it is very hard for him to have to 
give some of that small sum to keep up such a department— 
to be deprived of the value of the labour of his children fay 
sending them to school. The filling of the stomach first, 
before School Inspectors, and English Magistrates, Police, 
an English Army, High Courts, Bishops, an Archbishop, 
Hospitals, Dispeinsaries; food before physic; before Rail- 
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roads, Telegraphs, Canals, Roads. We see no use in the 
fig^ire; we hold it a harmful absurdity. 

We have to dwell on two points: The first Is that this 
paper of ours has nothing whatsoever to do with the con¬ 
dition of the people of India, be that what it may, We 
deal here only, In strictest limitation, with the setting forth 
of that condition in one figure, and the means of arriving 
at that. The second point is that we demur to the inference 
in our own case—as made in another—chat anyone not 
accepting these figures is a callous-hearted wretch, caring 
nothing for the good of the people of India. We make no 
violent asseverations, as does the writer of this article in 
East < 3 * Wtsi! none of the appeals to the Deity of which 
he is so fond, and which accord ill with figures—the Rule 
of Three and the Ruler of the Universe : the conjunction is 
not agreeable or proper, We only say we yield to no one 
in our desire for the good of the people of India, the land 
we lived in longest. We have the deepest interest tn the 
prosperity of that people—have always had; have worked 
for it i have, in the regions where we worked, promoted It, 
as provable by figures. 
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INDIAN ADMINISTRATION AS VIEWED BY 

MESSRS. DADABHAI, DIGBY AND DUTT. 

By A. Rogers. 

The names of these three gentlemen are placed at the head 
of this article as being the protagonists of the present 
system of administration in British India, and it is 
particularly their Opinions on the subject ,with which we 
desire to deal. The first is a Bombay Pars! merchant, 
settled for many years in London. The second is an 
Englishman, who has lived for some time in India, and was 
made a CI.E. for good service in one of the Madras 
famines. The third ia a native of India, and ex-member 
of the Bengal Civil Service, in which he rose to be 
Commissioner of the Province of Orissa. 

Mr. Dadabhai is a representative of the Parliamentary 
Committee of the National Indian Congress in London. 
In bis public addresses he dilates on the alleged 
misgovern me lit of India and Its wrongs In general, the 
hardship of the limited employmcnc of natives of India in 
the adminlseration of their own country, the manner in 
which European competition has ruined indig:enous in¬ 
dustries, the enormous drain of India's wealth to England 
in payment of pensions and for various home charges, such 
as that of the payment of railway and other dividends, the 
maintenance of the non-combative branches of the army, 
and of the cost of the Indian Office, as well as all 
mercantile profits made out of their trade by Europeao 
merchants • He acknowledges to a certain extent the 
blessings of British rule and of that Pax Britannica which 
alone prevents the members of the various nationalities, 
castes, and creeds throi^hout the country fiying at each 
other’s throats and striving for the supremacy, holding 
probably that the educated natives of the country could do. 

• K-B.—He oaiiw to mention the fact that he himself *hsir« in these. 
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this equally well for themselves, and hold the scales of 
justice and toleration towards each other's feelings and 
religious persuasions equally fairly as the British. He 
deliberately keeps out of view the days, not many centuries 
old, when the triumphant creed of Islam forcibly converted 
CO itself thousands of Hindus, and vainly thinks the 
intolerant spirit that could bring about such a state of 
affairs has disappeared for ever. He cannot conceive that 
there might occur such a circumstance as that of the Bhils 
of the Sdtpura Hills raiding the plains and towns of 
Kh&ndesh because a Pars! collector of the province bad left 
them to starve for months in consequence of hia receiving 
no instructions from Government on his report as to the 
existence of famine among them. In speaking of the 
ruin of indigenous industries, be puts out of sight chat any 
Government, native or otherwise, that professed to give 
liberty to its subjects would allow them to buy in the 
cheapest market, whether the competitors in it were 
foreign or not. He would probably not allow that there is a 
high sense of the worth of truth and honour to be learnt at 
an English mother's knee by a child, which is not to be 
found at that of an uneducated native lady, the absence of 
which can only be very partially counteracted by a cert^n 
amount of association by a native youth when studying for 
bis Examination In England with English men and women 
of culture, and which, if sitnuluneous examioarions In 
England and India were allowed, could not be obtained in 
the latter. With regard to the drain of India's wealth to 
England, he would ignore the fact that a large proportion 
of it is simply interest for money expended in the opening 
out of the country by railways, etc., which the natives were 
unable to provide, for the pensions of educated £nglishm«i, 
who would not otherwise have come out, who have 
introduced inco it the ideas of civilised governmene that 
have raised India to its present position among nations, 
and to provide payment for an office of central control, 
necessitated by the fact of its being of so vast an extent as 
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well as the natural place for the deposit of the profits of 
European trade, which the natives of the country are 
welcome to get rid of by free competition, and thus keep 
capital to expend for the benefit of India. Moreover, with 
regard to the employment of more natives in the adminis- 
tration of the country, is it not a fact that, with the exception 
of the superintending heads of offices, and a sufficient 
number of others being trained under them for that 
position, all Ministerial offices are held by natives? Are 
there not also many high offices, such as High Court 
judgeships and memberships of the several Legislative 
Councils, held by natives, and are these not gradually 
being extended as men prove themselves fitted for them by 
education and experience ? One reason urged for the 
larger employment of natives in the administration is that 
their salaries need not be on the liberal scale necessary to 
attract Europeans to the services. Let us put this to the 
test by proposing that a native Collector should receive a 
First Assistant's pay or a Revenue Commissioner a Collect 
tor's, and there will be an immediate outcry that the natives 
are unfairly treated, and if they do the same work as Euro¬ 
pean officers they are entitled to the same salaries and pen¬ 
sions. Letting alone all this, has it not already been made 
manifest by experience that a manly, high-spirited inhabi¬ 
tant of the Punjib or the frontier provinces will not submit 
to be governed by a Bengalee Bibu or effeminate Parsf or 
Deccanee Brahmin ? He would say that the examination 
he would have to undergo would test a native's capacity for 
rule generally over all classes. But is such the case ? Is 
it not merely an attempt to discover how much book¬ 
learning an examinee has managed to cram into his head 
to prove that he is intellectually up to the mark, and is his 
passing it in any way a test of the mora/e that he should 
possess to fit him to be a ruler of men ? 

It will be said. How is this to be ascertained ? We reply, 
In the same manner as it has been in the case of natives, 
who have succeeded as Prime Ministers of Native States, 
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by their actual work in comparatively subordinate positions. 
In the same way with natives who have gained admituoce 
Into the Civil Service in the open competitions, their fitness 
for the headship of an office may be ascertained, as far as 
capacity for forming right judgments in everyday matters 
is concerned, by the manner in which their ordinary duties 
are conducted ; but their promptitude in action, sound sense 
in things beyond the ordinary routine, discretion, and 
readiness to accept responsibility, without which an Indian 
Civilian can never become a valuable servant of the State, 
must be tested in ocher ways by their immediate superiors 
In office. The employment of a large army, consisting 
largely of European soldiers, to protect the North-Western 
Frontier of India, is another favourite topic for the de¬ 
clamation of Mr Dadabhai and those who chink with him ; 
and on this point I am to a certain extent in accord with 
his views. It is alleged that the loan of a large portion 
of the European army lately for military operations in 
South Africa and China is a proof of this force being 
unnecessarily strong, and that it might accordingly be 
considerably reduced, to the saving of the finances of India. 
What is the strength of the European force that should be 
held in hand in India, in case of any disturbance in 
Afghanistan or the North-Western Frontier, or in case of 
a threatened Invasion from beyond, is a question for 
military experts, which it is unnecessary for us to discuss 
at present; but considering the enormous advantage to 
the Empire of having such a force in the East, ready for 
emergencies, as exemplified in two very recent cases, of 
that force being already acclimatized, and India thus 
serving as a training-ground for a large army, it is only 
fear that the British Exchequer should bear a large share 
of its cost, and thus save India's finances to that extent 
The cost is not only heavy, but it is increasing; for within 
the last year the additional expense of throwing on India 
the extra charge of improving the British soldier's position, 
by making op. his pay to a full shilling a day, without the 
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deductions hitherto made from It, has teen unexpectedly 
sprung upon it Many praiseworthy endeavours have 
been made to bring the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the British Parliament to a sense of their duty in this 
respect, but unfortunately in vain, In this matter the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State are not to 
blame, and it is to be hoped the Ministry will soon listen 
CO reason and do India justice, As a matter of course, 
Mr. Dadabhai joins forces with other detractors In declaring 
that our system of administration is grinding down the 
people of India by the weight of unjust taxation, in the 
shape of land revenue, salt tax, etc. This point will be 
noticed hereafter, when the charges of Messrs Digby and 
Dutt have been dealt with. 

Mr. Digby’s cbi^f object is to prove, by means of certain 
mtistics, that the natives of India have been reduced to 
a state of semi-starvation, through our fiscal measures. 
Before entering on this subject, It will be as well to point 
out broadly that, of all methods of endeavouring to as* 
certain the condition of a vast agricultural populatictu such 
as that of India, spread over milUona of square milei, and 
raising Innumerable products, in climates varying from the 
tropic to the temperate, on every variety of soil from the 
richest alluvial to what is Impregnated with salt and will 
hardly grow the coarsest grass, that of making use of 
average returns of crops, selling for prices that arc con¬ 
tinually varying, is above all the least trustworthy, and 
most likely to lead to error. 

It appears that when the Marquis of Ripoo was Govercor- 
General of India, Lord Cromer, then Sir E. Baring and 
Financial Member of his Council, prepared an estimate of 
the average Incomes of the people in 188 i-8a—that is, 
about twenty years ago. 

The agricultural Income was put at ^291,666,666 

The Bon-agriculturai . J 45 »^ 33»333 


Total 


A 37 » 499»999 
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By what methods this calculation was made» or on the 
basis of whac population, Is not stated. The data on which 
the estimate was based have been withheld from publica¬ 
tion, and their production repeatedly refused when asked 
for in the House of Commons. At this we are in no way 
surprised, for they muse be of the vaguest and most un¬ 
satisfactory character, for. in addition to what is noted 
above with regard to the uncertainty of estimates of crop 
produce, on whac data approaching to reliability could the 
estimate of the income of non'agriculturists have been puc 
down at exactly one-half of chat of the agricultural popula¬ 
tion ? However, on this estimate it was then estimated 
chat the receipts of the year, if equally divided, gave £2 5a. 
for each man, woman, and child for twelve months* living, 
comprising, according to Mr. Digby, every personal, 
religious, household, municipal, village, and national need, 
or slightly less than i^d. a day. Mr. Digby has himself 
made another estimate of Indian income-^again ic is 
not shown by what methods, and on the basis of what 
population ; but it is generally stated to have been arrived 
at by casting his net of inquiry and investigation very 
wide, and making the meshes very small, that nothing 
might escape—this is as follows : 

Agricultural income . 

Hoii-agricultural income. S4,p 14,80a 

Total . ^259,732,447* 

The former estimate is considered by Mr. Digby a fair 
starting-point, and from it the income of the people has 
dropped by hts own estimate of the present day by about 
^ 1^000,000, or to about Jd. a day. This is the 
whole basis, these imaginary and entirely untrustworthy 
figures, on which Mr. Digby founds his charge of mal¬ 
administration of India against the Government. He not 

* It may be noted here, by way oT showing the slipsbod method of 
accoVDdog adopted, that io Mr. Dighye pampbiet on the “SiuiniQg of 
India” this total is gtven as ;^S59,731,447. 
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only does this, but accuses Lord G. Hamilton of deliberately 
concealing the figures of ibis estimate in his Budget speech 
of August t 6 , 1901, in order to hide from the public the 
fact that the average Indian income had fallen from Rs- 3 ® 
to Rs. iri a year, the real reason being chat the figures on 
which the assumption was based were beneath consideration. 

We have, fortunately, in the Statistical Abstract relating 
CO British India for 1898-99 returns by which the result 
of such a fall of income as that so confidently set forth by 
Mr. Digby can be tested. Taking the average for the ten 
years from 1889 to 1898 inclusive, we find that each 
prisoner in the gaols of the Bombay Presidency cost about 
30 rupees 11 annas a year, or anna per diem, which is 
about ajd.; whereas the whole population of India, accord¬ 
ing CO Mr. Digb/s statistics, are living on jd. He has 
thus evidently proved far too much, and his statements are 
quite unreliable, for it is not to be believed that the food 
of the latter actually costs less than one-half the diet of an 
ordinary prisoner in gaol, much as he may be pampered. 

True to his idea that the truth is to be found m avers^, 
Mr. Digby quotes figures to prove that the yield per acre 
of rice and wheat in the various provinces in 1898*99 
was less than the estimates, and that the cultivator has in 
the ten years from 1880 to 1890 sunk more deeply into 
debt, 80 that the manuring and vivifying of his fields have 
become impossible, the yield has greatly fallen off, only 
the produce of the irrigated area—now over 30,000,00a 
acres in extent—has served to maintain the total output to 
anything like the requirements of the people, at high prices, 
and the dry land cultivator, save in certain restricted tracts, 
has become a ruined creature. Mr. Thorburn (why this 
gentleman, who knows the Punjib and no other part of 
India, should be lugged in by the heels on every possible 
occasion to support Mr. Digby's views is unaccountable, 
and shows those views are in need of every scrap of 
assistance they can pick up) declares that not only he (the 
said dry land cultivator), but many of the irrigation 
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cultivators are ruined beyond hope of recovery. This most 
cunningly-worded paragraph—in which cause and effect 
have as much to do with each other as Goodwin Sands 
and Tenterden steeple—is really not worth discussion, 
for with the exception that the cultivators are in debt, and 
that their indebtedness has to a certain extent been 
intensified only in certain restricted tracts by the occurrence 
of several years of scarcity, the whole of the assertions are 
put forward without any proof whatever- The real cause 
of increasing indebtedness will be noted hereafter, and 
remedies suggested. It Is a pity chat Mr. Digby, when 
finding fault with officials in India and England for not 
passing beyond the mere statement of general averages* 
and regarding the cultivator and his experience as the unit 
of examination and comparison* should not profit by his 
own admonitions. Shortly after this he asserts that, of the 
whole agricultural production only a small quantity is 
actually sold. So far from this being the actual fact in 
those parts of the country with which the present writer is 
acquainted, the cultivator is keenly alive to the state of the 
market, and watches most carefully the turn of prices in 
order to sell all but the small amount he requires for home 
consumption to the best advantage*Mr. Dinshaw E. 
Wacha, President of the National Indian Congress in 1901, 
whose authority, as that of a Bombay Parsf, we do not 
consider entitled to much weight. It is said to have been 
brought to the notice of the Bombay Government that in 
the four Deccan coUeccorates—probably those in which the 
Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act is in force—the annual 
borrowings of the cultivator averaged ^353,334,* or 93 p« 
cent, of the total assessment for the eight years from 1885 to 
189a. This mayor may not be correct; we do not commit 
ourselves to the accuracy of the figures. But Mr. Digby 
goes on to make use of them by applying them to the whole 
Presidency in the following manner: Land revenue, 

* Id Ibe satemeot given it averaged ;^347,337 in one place, asd 1 b 
another ;^S58>ooo. 
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/i.959i934J 93 P®^ ^1,822,667, the amount 

of the ryots' yearly borrowing. 

Now, letting alone the arithmetical error there is in this 
calculation, on wbat reasonable ground can he claim to 
apply to the whole Presidency figures, correct or not, that 
appertain only to its four most unproductive collectoratcs ? 
Apparently merely for the purpose of heaping up the 
atrocities of the administration ; and we are rather astonished 
at hU moderation in not taking for the base of his calcula¬ 
tion the return of the land revenue for 1894-95 
in the Statistical Abstract, viz., ^4.4^8,881, which would 
at 93 per cent, have brought the annual borrowing to the 
respectable sum of ^41156,059. 

It would extend this article to an unreasonable length 
were we to enter into a discussion of the currency proceed¬ 
ings, which have finally resulted In fixing the exchange 
value of the rupee as against gold at ii. 4d., in place of the 
nominal one of as. We prefer not to commit ourselves for 
the present to nny opinion on the subject, but, as far as 
mercantile transactions are concerned, the policy has secured 
the benefit of a rate of exchange that only fluctuates 
slightly, and enables merchants to regulate their bargains 
on a tolerably stable and not a speculative basis. 

We proceed to consider a few other points in Mr. 
Dtgby’s paper on the " Ruining of India," a paper read by 
him at Westboorne Park on January 30 last, from which the 
above figures have been taken. Among the particulars 
in which India is said to have retrogressed during the last 
two decades there is given an item of ^270,000,000 as 
the value of exports over imports. It is difficult to 
imagine why this should be so considered, for the country 
must have produced so much more than it required for 
home consumption, and sold it for a cash return, which we 
find In the bullion imported into the country; this, in the 
ten years 1889-90 to 1898-99, we find in the Statistical 
Abstract, amounted to 164,046.700 tens of rupees, and 
possibly as much more was imported in the other ten^ 
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Agnail), whac right has Mr. Dlgby to assume that in the 
75,000 villages and towns of India there are few eigris of 
prosperity ? Has he visited any considerable number of 
them in order to enable him to form a reasonable opinion } 
The statistics collected at the revisions of the thirty^year 
Revenue Survey Settlements in the Bombay Presidency 
unmistakably show, in the increased acreage under cultiW 
tion, in the greater number of cattle, and in thatched huts 
converted into tiled houses, very great progress. It has 
certainly been retarded of late in some parts by the failure 
of the monsoon, but this, it is to be hoped, is only 
temporary, for previously to then Gujarit had not been 
afRicted with famine for over a century.* 

After more vague general calculations as to the sacrifice 
of what number of days’ food the state of Indian affairs 
entails on the inhabitants of the country, the paper referred 
to winds up with a solemn warning as to what may happen 
if the money-lender, whom we by our system have called 
into existence (as if he had not always existed, and did not 
still exist in Native States not under that system), were to 
refuse for twelve months to make advances to the cultiva¬ 
tors, the least evil to be dreaded being a break-up of exist¬ 
ing insticudoos and the interference of England to recast 
everything administratively Anglo-Indian. It would seem» 
according to Mr. Digby, that a dimness of vision, in¬ 
capacity and infirmity of purpose have taken posseasLon of 
(he Anglo-Indian hierarchy in England and in India,’ who, 
hypnotised by their adoration of the past, have proved 
themselves incapable of rightly appreciating the needs of 
the situation they have themselves created. In India, the 
wrong engendered by a racially selfish mode of rule has 
already reduced at least two-thirds of the people to a con¬ 
dition Little better than that of the beasts that perish ; but 
there is, fortunately, still time to save both nadons, 
although the sands are fast running out, by a thorough 

* The preseat writer knew it from to tBjj, tod io ibst period there 
was nothing ^>| 70 ActuDg to » famine. 
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inquiry into the existing state of affairs. This is the style 
of fervid but senseless oratory with which the ears of 
numerous public parochial meetings are now being regaled 
in England, and which we hope to be able to reduce to 
reason in the course of this article by a plain statement of 
facts. 

There is great indebtedness among the agricultural 
population of India. There never was a time when there 
was not, and when they did not live from hand to mouth; 
but it is only within the last thirty years or so that the law 
of the land has given the money-lender such power as he 
now has to get them completely into bis hands, bind them 
hand and foot, and make of them virtual serfs. The 
custom of the country—at all events, in the Bombay 
Presidency, in which the Famine Commission estimate 
that one-fourth of the rayats have lost their lands to their 
creditors—formerly was that money transactions were 
carried on by means of ordinary credit and debit accounts, 
balanced once a year, on which debu due were recoverable 
up to twelve years from the date of the last transaction. 
This gave the parties such ample time within which to 
make their mutual arrangements that the money-lender 
becajne a hereditary banker to the rayat, whose indebted¬ 
ness ran on from father to son. They were thus mutually 
dependent on each other for their livelihood, and con- 
Adence was established between them which did not 
require the intervention of the Civil Courts to keep 
matters smooth. Suddenly, in 1871, in consequence of 
the passing of the Indian Limitation Law, the period of 
twelve years mentioned was reduced to three, and the 
immemorial custom of the country was broken through: 
the confidence of the parties in each other was at an end, 
and the money-lenders, knowing three years were too 
short a time in which to collect their debts in the old 
desultory way, took to insisting upon written bonds, many 
of which contained mortgages of their debtors’ lands, or to 
promptly suing them in court The result in the Deccan 
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was that the rayaif were driven to desperation by the 
severe measures adopted against them, and by their being 
in many cases deprived of their lands, and broke out in 
1S75—that is, in about four years from the passing of the 
new law—into what are known as the Deccan Agricultural 
Riots, in which the property of the money-lenders, and 
especially their account-books and bonds, were the chief 
objects of attack. This led to the passing of the Deccan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act, in which the breach between 
the parties was endeavoured to be dlled up by the appoint¬ 
ment of conciliators, before whom claims for debts could be 
brought, instead of before the ordinary Courts of law, and 
compromises effected, This, after over twenty years of 
trial, is reported by Sir A. Macdonell's Commission to 
have been of little use,* and the result of the Law of 
Limitation has been to transfer the property in a fourth of 
the land in the four Collectoraces from the cultivators to 
the money-lenders. The latter, however, are $0 averse to 
taking upon themselves the responsibilities of landlordsi 
that in the majority of cases the names of the original 
occupants still sund in the Government accounts, leading, 
as the Commission report, to difficulty in tracing the 
persons by whom the land revenue is actually due. This 
fact, however, points to a way out of the difaculties which 
vrill be noticed presently, In the Punjab the very opposite 
of this has taken place, and the money-lenders have been 
so eager to obtain possession of their debtors* lands that a 
special law has been passed to restrict the right of the 
cultivators to alienate their lands, as It appeared to the 
authorities in that province that the extent to which such 
alienation has been carried constituted a political danger. 
This has been followed by somewhat similar legisladon in 
a modified form in Bombay. The effect must, of course, 
be narrowly watched in both cases, for there are many 
ways in which such laws can be observed to the eye, but 

* Sren oow the Indiaa papers aonounce fresh attacks, the victual of 
which are the taoae^-leodiog classes ia aad Poooa. 
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in reality set at defiaace. It should a]so be remembered 
that, although they may prevent a few from unnecessaray 
running into debt in con sequence of their not having 
sufficient security W offer for the repayment of loans, it 
may at the same time deter perfectly solvent men from 
obtaining advances for the improvement of their lands, 
and this would not be for the benefit of the country in 
general. 

The Famine Commission in paragraph 342 of their 
report recommend as follows: 

1. The account between debtor and creditor should be 
investigated, and a fair sum should be fixed, Co be paid by 
the former to the latter in liquidation of the debt. 

2. The average produce of che holding should be ascer¬ 
tained, and its money value should be expressed in cash. 

3. The surplus produce, after providing for the subsist¬ 
ence of the cultivator and his family and che necessities of 
cultivation, should be appropriated to the payment of debt, 
provided that such appropriation should not be continued 
after the lapse of a term of years. 

4. In substitution for t, 2, and 3, the holding should be 
made over, at tbe 1and-»x assessed, to the creditor in 
usufructuary mortgage for a term of years. 

In either case the holding should he declared free of 
debt at the end of the term. 

Such ft method of proceeding would certainly go to the 
root of the matter; but did the members of the Com¬ 
mission really stop to consider che utterly impractics^ 
nature of their proposals ? Even if a CommU^n of 
experts were appointed to every Collectomte to make the 
necessary Inquiries, it would take years to carry them out 
in the detail that hundreds of thousands of rayati 
monetary transactions, going back probably for several 
generations, would require in order to arrive at the original 
debt. The matter has been allowed to go on too long— 
for more than a generation of thirty years, in fact—and if 
the innumerable complications chat must have arisen during / 
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such a period are taken into consideration, the impossi¬ 
bility of rectifying what has been done in the past is readily 
ronceivable. The dead must bury their dead, and we can 
look to the future alone in order ro prevent matters going 
from bad to worse. 

As far as Bombay is concerned—and in any place where 
the majority of the money-lenders are foreigners, and 
accordingly disposed^ like the Mirwdris, not to undertake 
the responsibilities of landlords-it would be beat and 
probably most in accordance with their own wishes, that 
the old twelve-years law should be reverted to, and they 
should be allowed to manage their money transactions with 
each other according to the immemorial usage of the 
country, For past dealings the Courts should be allowed, 
as has recently been legalized in England, to go behind 
the contracts, and only decree for such amounts as might 
appear equitable. The alteration in the limitation period 
need in no way affect other mercantile transactions, with 
regard to which matters would remain as they are, and the 
loan dealings between money-lenders and be exempted 

by special exception. The result would probably be that, 
if landlords' responsibilities were strictly enforced against 
the former, a large portion of the land now held by them 
but really cultivated by the latter, would revert to its 
onglnal owners. The plan, in view of the impracticability ' 
of the scheme of the Commission, is at all events Wbrth a 
trial. 

We have yet to deal with the strictures and proposals of 
Mr. Du«, which relate mostly to the system of assessment 
and realization of the land revenue. It is easy to perceive 
m all that he has written on the subject his predilection 
for the system of permanent settlement of that revenue 
existing in Bengal from the time of Lord Cornwallis, cn 
which he has been accustomed. He, in fact, attributes 
most of the evils existing in the present day—even to the 
occurrence of famine itself, if chat term is restricted to the 
case of the inability of the people to purchase food, and Is 
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not taken to mean a dearth of food itself through the 
failure of rain—to the land revenue not being permanently 
fixed but liable to periodical revisions. His arguments 
are really based upon the post hoc frnpUr hoc system. 
Because there is a permanent settlement in Bengal, and 
there has been no famine for the last century or so m 
which loss of life has occurred through starvation, the 
latter fact is the effect, and the former the cause. This 
may aptly be thus parodied ; There is no permanent settle¬ 
ment in Gujarit. and until the famine of 1899-1900 there 
had been no loss of life through a failure of the monsoon 
for over a century; therefore that failure and famine were 

due to the rayaiviiri settlement. 

The book that Mr. Dutt has published on " Famines in 
India" contains the opinions of himself and a number of 
bthers of varying authority on the question of assessments 
to the land revenue in India, Many of these are very 
much to the point and require serious attention, but con¬ 
tain matter to discuss which would require the space ol 
several articles. We accordingly propose, whilst not 
acceding to the author's view thstf aU periodical revisions 
of assessment have a tendency to enhance the demands of 
the State on the land, or denying that such enhancements, 
except where it can be proved that existing assessments 
have, for a specific purpose or otherwise, been pitched 
unreasonably low, should be regulated only by the im¬ 
proved position of the raycds through a general rm 
in the value of agricultural produce and more favourable 
markets and means of communication, to devote the re¬ 
mainder of the space at our command to the pointing out 
of such remedies for the future as appear suited to the 
circumstances, 

First and foremost we would propose, as a means ot 
checking the increasing subjugation of the yayat to the 
Mimey-lender, a reversion to the old law under which suits 
for the recovery of loans by the latter, based on ordinary 
credit and debit accounts, can be brought in the civQ courts 
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up to twelve years from the date of the last transaction, in 
place of the three allowed under the Limitation Law of 
1871. Td^ether with this should go a permissioo to the 
Courts to go behind the contract and search out the original 
amount of debt, notwithstanding the existence of bonds by 
means of which the debt may have been increased^ and not 
to decree beyond the ddtn-dufiai (or interest equal to the 
capital) customary in the country. 

The names of the actual owners of all lands should be 
recorded in the revenue accounts> and all responsibilities 
of landlords strictly enforced. 

As far as the legal liabilities of individual rayats are 
concerned, these are the only general measures of relief 
that appear practicable, but they may be assisted by the 
action of the State in various ways. 

Great care should be taken, in hxing the instalments by 
which the land revenue is collected, to do so in such a 
manner as to prevent, as far as possible, the necessity for 
a cultivator to borrow money from his banker wherewith 
to meet chem» time being allowed him to uke his crops to 
market and realize them before the instalment becomes 
due. In case of remission for a failure of crops having to 
be granted, it should be promptly given, and the amount 
struck off the village books without delay. A postpone* 
ment of payment should be granted very sparingly, and 
only when the defaulter could look forward to the reaping 
of ocher crops to make up his deficiency. There can be no 
reason to doubt that the plan of postponement of pay* 
meats has been one of the most common causes for the 
indebtedness of the rayai, for as long as there is a balance 
outstanding against him the Village Accountant will not 
unnaturally persist in pressing him for it, and he will 
constandy have recourse to the money-lender, especially 
if, as was patently permitted by a late Circular Order 
in Madras, power to resort to coercive processes iB given 
to the vDlage authorities. 

Everything must be done to improve the general 
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position of the rayat, so as to enable him to bear up at 
least against the first strain of a bad season: that he will 
ever bear that of a real famine, in which even grass for his 
cattle has not grown, we do not look upon as within the 
bounds of probability, however his circumstances may be 
bettered, for where such is the case he would be no better 
if he held his land absolutely rent-free. The only hope 
of his being able to stand a heavier strain than usual lies 
in improving his credit and providing a source from which 
he can borrow in case of necessity at reasonable rates of 
interest 

A great deal of nonsense has been talked as to getting 
, rid of the money-lender altogether. To do so would be, 
in fact, to put a stop to all agriculture in India, for the 
Mriculturist, as well as any tradesman, must have his 
banker. It has been already shown to what extent the 
present law facilitates the unscrupulous method of dealing 
common to the worst of the class; but there is every hope 
that they will be brought to their proper bearings by the 
establishment of ^rieultural banks, or mutual credit 
societies on the Raeifeissen system, now successfully carried 
out in Germany and Italy, concerning which we have some 
words to say. The subject is one which the Government 
of India have lately taken up in earnest. Such societies 
will have to be surted by the State with sufficient funds 
to enable them to commence operations, and these funds 
can be found in the sums annually granted as tak&ui, or 
advances, to the Collectors and their assistants to disburse 
as loans for agricultural purposes, but, to be successful, such 
institutions must be left to the management of the people 
themselves, with a mininum of interference on the part 
of Government authorities, 

It has been recommended that a central bank should be 
esublished in every la^ town or head-quarters of a sub¬ 
division of a Collectorate (tdl^k). and be managed by 
a committee of retired Government officers, traders and 
other respectable men. To these should be affiliated 
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smaller banks, to be managed in each village by its 
Panchayat, or municipal committee, under the superin¬ 
tendence of the committees of the central banks. The 
loans to be made by these banks should—at all events in 
the first instance—be solely for agricultural purposes, but 
there is no reason why, when they are in complete working 
order, loans should not be made with other objects. As 
the members of the Panchayats would be personally ac¬ 
quainted with the disposition and means of every one to 
whom advances would be made, there need be no fear of 
rheir being expended on improper objects, or of the loans 
not being duly repaid. Special leg:al facilities might be 
given to these banks for the recovery of advances in taking 
preference mortgages of land, with the assistance of the 
regular revenue authorities, and an audit of accounts be 
made from time to time by auditors appointed by 
Government, to see that irregularities should not creep into 
the system of management, but otherwise in no way 
to interfere with that management. Habits of thrift 
should be promoted among agriculturisu, by persuading 
them, wherever possible, themselves to become share¬ 
holders in these undertakings, and to invest their savings 
in them instead of their usual plan of buying gold and 
silver ornaments for their women. Other subsidiary 
arrangements would have to be made, preferably under a 
Legislative Act to be passed for the purpose, for rates of 
interest to be chaigcd and paid, for forms of accounts to 
be kept, and for other details which it would be out of 
place to enter into here. 

Another very important subject, which has been left to 
the last, is that of the provision of water and irrigation, 
which should, wherever practicable, include navigation for 
the cheap conveyance of bulky agricultural produce to 
markcu A Comm ission appoi n ted by the Governor-General 
is already considering the subject, and will no doubt 
propound various useful schemes for taking advantage of 
the vast stores of water that annually run to waste in the 
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monsoons; but there are also minor points requiring to be 
noticed which would not come under their cognizance. 
One of these is that the beneficent plan legalized by the 
revenue law in Bombay, that the benefit of all improvements 
made in his land by any occupant at his own expense is to 
remain his for ever, should be put in force. In other parts of 
India only a temporary reduction of assessment is allowed 
to recoup him for his expenditure- The Bombay system 
should no doubt be carried out everywhere in order to 
encourage the investment of capital in the improvement of 
the soil. Another point, which has hitherto been entirely 
neglected, is that, even in streams which dry up immediately 
after the rains, and appear to consist of mere sandy beds, 
there is always more or less water running to waste under 
the sand, which, if the sand were cleared away and the bed¬ 
rock or clay at the bottom reached, would, if bunded up, 
be sufficient to provide reservoirs of water to drink, if not 
to save withering crops*. This is a provision of Nature that 
certainly ought not to be neglected, and might be made a 
source of inestimable benefit to the coxJtiCfy and its people, 
coupled with the proposal which it Is rumoured the Irriga¬ 
tion Commission are making, that the supply of water for 
the sbaUow anks throughout the country that run dry in 
the hot weather should be made certain by means of canals 
that will convey it to them during the freshes that come 
down in the larger rivers during the monsoon. There can 
be no doubt that the millions of tons of water wasted every 
year in India would, if utilized for irrigation, turn many 
pans of it into a veritable garden. Sir Arthur Cottons 
grand scheme for the canalization of the whole of the 
country—estimated 10 cost ^30,000,000, a mere trifie in 
comparison with the benefits it would confer, though now 
looked upon as Utopian—may in the end probably be 
tatried out, and take its part in the conveyance of produce, 
which the railways, although they have done somewhat 
towards it, have been proved in the last famine to be quite 
inadequate to provide for efficiently, a fact of which the 
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present writer was an eye-witness. The mischief done by 
irresponsible croakers against the system of administration 
of British India, who give no credit for good intentions on 
the pare of the powers that be, and think that if they them¬ 
selves were entrusted with greater political authority they 
could easily rectify matters and introduce counsels of 
perfection, is very great, but fortunately does not penetrate 
far below the stratum of imperfectly educated men turned 
out in numbers annually by the Universities and Colleges. 
We are by no means opposed to the idea of more extensive 
employment of the natives in the government of the 
country, but they must first prove themselves ht for it in 
the school of municipal management, in which as a rule 
they have as yet shown themselves inefficient both in will 
and deed. Let other critics, such as Mr. Digby, remember 
that you can prove anythingby statistics, and learn that the 
practical men who govern India do enter into details and 
particulars of the actual condition of the people, and do 
not rely on figures baaed on imperfect and really unattain¬ 
able data, such as those which are sec forth in his no doubt 
well-intentioned lucubrations. 
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INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE: PAST AND 
PRESENT. 

By Surgeon-Gekbral W, B. Beatson, m.d., m.k.a.s., 
La2« Deputy Surgeon*GeQeral, Lahore Division. 


Early Writers and Explorers. 

The originators of the existing Government Medical 
Service in India must be sought for among the English 
adventurers who, during the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, followed in the footsteps of European traders, who 
were the geographical discoverers of the period, 

Their romantic stories, especially chose of the Maude* 
villas and the glowing accounts of the riches of the 
' gorgeous East" brought home by travellers who followed 
in the footsteps of the Portuguese, attracted In course of 
time the attention of English merchants towards India, 
and led English monarchs to seek alliance with the Princes 
of India. Our Henry VI 11 ., our Queen Elizabeth, and 
her cousin James V 2 . sent Ambassadors to Akbar, the 
greatest and most enlightened of the Moghul Emperors 
of India. 

Companies of European merchants trading to the East 
became established, and between the years 1610 and idso 
both Dutch and English were permitted to establish 
factories at Surat, very much to the disgust of the 
Portuguese, who had been settled on the Western Coast 
of India for nearly a century. 

In 1638 a young gentleman of Holstein named Albert 
de Mandelslo, paid a visit to Surat, and found both the 
Dutch and English Presidents living in state in laige 
houses like palaces, the senior merchants being furnished 
with chambers in the same mansions. 

-“Whenever the President went abroad, a banner was 
carried before bim, and he was followed by merchants on 
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horseback, as well as by native attendants armed with 
swords, bucklers, bows and arrows.'** 

With all this assumption of regal state, a Medical Service 
seems not to have been at first thought of, but the necessity 
for one must soon have become apparent, for the company 
of merchants trading to the East must have soon begun to 
sufier from the pestilential nature of the climate and the 
too great conviviality of their habits. 

In the time of Mandelslo there was no Government 
Medical Service in India, but the elements of one were in 
existence, to be in due time brought into organization. 

Medicine Itself, in Asia and everywhere else, was in a 
state of chaos, and had to form line with other sciences in 
their march towards improvement. 

In 1674 Surac was visited by John Fryer, a surgeon in 
the service of the East India Company. Fryer was a 
doctor of medicine, having graduated at Cambridge in 
1671, and entered the Company's service in 1672. As a 
travelling physician he passed ten years in India and Persia, 
but not till sixteen years after his return to England could 
he be persuaded to publish an account of his wanderings. 
Doubtless he was painfully impressed by the miserable 
condition in which be found his countrymen in India 
before a true service of medicine was known or sanitation 
thought of. 

These pioneers of civilization no doubt suffered much 
on their long and tedious voyages in il]*found and badly 
victualled ships, but greater dangers attended them on 
landing. The greatest of all was the pestilential nature of 
the climate, the absence of pure water, and the want of 
skilled medical assistance. 

Living, as they must have lived, in low-lying districts 
and il]«kept cities, exposed to abundant filth emanations, 
tormented by the bites of mosquitoes, as infectious—if not 
more so—than those of the present day, the wonder is that 
they did not all perish from malignant tropical diseases. 

♦ Tilboys Wiwler, " Early Records of India." 
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Fryer, who, as before said, visited Surat and Bombay in 
1674, says of the latter place : “There are no fresh-water 
rivers or falling screams of living water; the water drunk 
is usually rain-water preserved in tanks, which decaying, 
they are forced to dig wells in which it is strained, hardly 
leaving its brackish caste; so that the better sort have it 
brought from Massegong, where is only one fresh spring/’ 
After describing the districts lying on the “ back side of 
the towns of Bombay and Mayim,*’ the same writer says: 
*' Under these uplands the washes of the sea produce a 
lunary tribute of salt left in pans or pics made on purpose 
at spring tides for the overflowing, and when they are full 
are incrusced by the heat of the sun/’ 

In the middle, between Parcll, Maylm and Bombay, is 
a hollow wherein is received a breech running at three 
several places, which drowns 4,000 acres of good land 
yielding nothing else but samphire ; athwart which from 
Parell to Mayim are the ruins of a stone causeway made by 
penances/’ 

The people that live here are a mixture of most of the 
neighbouring countries, most of them fugitives and vaga* 
bonds, no account being here taken of them, Others 
perhaps invited hither (and of them a great number) by the 
liberty granted them in their several religions, which are 
solemn I aed with a variety of fopperies (a toleration con¬ 
sistent enough with the rules of gain), chough both Moors 
and Portuguese despise us for it, here licensed out of 
policy, as the old Numidians to build up the greatest 
empire in the world. Of these one among another may be 
reckoned do,000 souls; more by 50,000 than the Portu¬ 
guese ever could, For which number this Island is not 
able to find provisions, it being most of it a rock above 
water, and of that which is overBowed little hope to 
recover it." 

“ However, it is wdl supplied from abroad both with 
corn and meat at reasonable rates, and there is more flesh 
killed here for the English aJone in one month, than in 
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Surat for a year, for all the Moors in that populous city. 
The Government now is English; the soldiers have 
martial law, the freemen common; the chief arbitrator 
whereof is the President, with his Council at Surat; 
under him is a Justiciary, and Court of Pleas, with a 
Committee for regulation of affairs and presenting all 
complaints. The President has a la^ commission and is 
Vice-Regis; he has a Council here also, and a guard when 
he walks or rides abroad, accompanied by a party of horse 
which are constantly kept in the stables cither for pleasure 
or service. He has his chaplains, physicians, surgeons 
and domestics ; bis linguist and mint-master. At meals he 
has his trumpeu usher in his courses, and soft music at the 
table; if he move out of his chamber, the silver suves wait 
on him; if downstairs, the guard receives him; if he go 
abroad the Bandarines and Moors under two standards 
march before him." 

** He goes sometimes in his coach drawn by large milk 
white oxen, sometimes on horseback, other times in 
palankeens carried by Cohars (Mtissulman porters) j always 
having a Sumbrero of state carried over him, and those of 
the English inferior to him have a suitable train. But for 
all this gallantry I reckon they walk but in charnel-houses, 
the climate being extremely unhealthy ; at first thought to 
be caused by rotten fish {Bnbskd), but though that be 
prohibited, yet it continues as mortal; 1 rather impute It to 
the situation which causes an in fecundity in the earth and 
a putridness in the air, what being produced seldom coming 
to maturity, whereby what is eaten is undigested; whence 
follows fluxes, dropsy, scurvy, barblers (which is an ener¬ 
vating of the whole body, being neither able to use hands 
or feet), gout, stone, malignant and putrid fevers, which 
are endemial diseases; among the worst of these Fool- 
Rack, brandy made of blubber, or Carvil, by the Portu¬ 
guese, because it swims always in a blubber, as if nothing 
else were in it; but touch it and it stings like nettles; the 
latter because sailing on the waves it bears up like a 
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Portugal Carvil; it is, being taken, a jelly, and distilled, 
causes those that take it to be fools." 

"Notwithstanding this mortality to the English, the 
country people and naturalized Portugals live to a good 
old age, supposed to be the reward of their temperance; 
indulging themselves neither in strong drinks nor devouring 
flesh as we do. But 1 believe we are here as exotic plants 
brought home to us, not agreeable to the soil; for to the 
lustier and fresher, and oftentimes the temperatest the 
clime more unkind; but to old men and women it seems 
to be more suitable." 

Such a "mixed people "as those above described must 
have stood sore In need of sanitation to redre.ss their clime, 
and of medicine to heal their sickness. Relief could be 
brought to them only by a well-organized and steadily 
maintained Government Medical Service. The necessity 
for such a service became evident when the English began 
to send merchants to the markets and Ambassadors to the 
Courts of the Princes of India. 

Early Skips and Chirurgeons op the East India 

Company. 

The ships that brought the merchants came at first from 
England annually, and in small numbers. Between 160; 
and 1609 there arrived only two, the Hector and the 
Ascension, commanded respectively by Captains Hawkins 
and Alexander Sharpeigh. In zdi5>id came the 
fion. the Dragon, Lyon, and Peppercorn, which brought 
Sir Thomas Roe. This fleet was commanded by Keeling, 
and its voyage was described by Walter Payton, captain of 
the expedition. The ships that arrived in 1616, and 
s^led under the command of Captain Joseph, were the 
Charles, the Unicom^ the James, and the GhbeP 

By a treaty concluded between the Dutch and English 
East India Companies at London on July 17, 1619, after a 
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cedious fncercbange of hostilities, the English were bound 
to send a fleet of ten ships to India, but in i63i>2 2 they 
were able to flt out only four. In the year 1624-25 the 
Company*5 voyage to India consisted of five ships, in 
162 5-26 of six, and in 1626-27 seven. Some of them 
went into the Persian trade, and some into the Dutch East 
Indies. Their trade was not by any means prosperous 
under the caprice and extortions of the Persian magis¬ 
trates. 

In 1628-29, English Company sent out five ships, 
three for the Persian, two for the Indian trade, and it is 
probable that, having regard to the sickness and mortality 
hitherto prevalent, the Company took greater care in the 
equipment of their vessels, and provided them with the 
most highly qualifled medical officers procurable. 

Some of the medical officers, it is said, were eagerly 
consulted by the rich Muhammadans of Surat and ocher 
places in the neighbourhood of the factories, and their fame 
was spread abroad till it reached the Courts of the Moghul 
Princes. It is further said that in the year of the Hijra 
1046 {i. 4 ., A.D. 1636-57), a daughter of the Emperor Shah 
Jehan having been dreadfully burnt by her clothes 
catching fire, an express was sent to Surat through the 
recommendation of the Wasir Assad Khan to desire the 
assistance of a European surgeon. 

For this service the Council at Surat nominated Mr. 
Gabriel Boughton, surgeon of the ship Hoptvnll, who it is 
said immediately proceeded to the Emperor’s camp, then in 
the Deccan, and had the good fortune to cure the young 
Princess of the effects of her accident Mr. Boughton, in 
consequence, became a great favourite of the Court, and 
having been desired to name his reward, he, with that 
liberality which characterizes Britons, sought not for any 
private emolument, but solicited tbat>bis nacioQ might have 
liberty to trade, free of al) duties, to Bengal, and to 
establish factories in that country. 

The above portion of the story of Gabriel Boughton and 
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the burnt Princess is extracted from Stewart’s " History of 
Bengal.” Stewart probably got it from a series of Com¬ 
pany's letter-books containing the communications of the 
Court to their agents in India, and to their ship-captains, 
as preserved in the India Office, but these do not commence 
till 1653, and the first letter sent direct to Bengal is dated 
no earlier than February 27, 1658, and is addressed “to 
our Agent and Factor at Hughly."* 

Colonel Dow, who published a history of Hindustan in 
1772, gives a different account of the accident to the 
Princess, and of the manner in which it was treated. Dow 
derived his information from Ferlshta, a Persian, one of 
the most esteemed writers of Hindustan, of noble rank and 
high office at the Court of Ibrahim ‘Adil, Shah of Becjapore, 
one of the Sultans of the Deccan. 

' According to Dow, in the year 1642-43, the Emperor 
Shah Jehan determined to remove his Court from Lahore 
to Agra, where he arrived in the month of November. 
The cavalcade which attended his progress was magnificent 
and numerous beyond description. The armies returned 
from the north were in bis train, and half the citirena of 
Lahore, who, from his long residence in that place, were 
become, in a manner, his domestics, accompanied him on 
his march. 

He pitched his tents in the garden of his favourite wife 
Mumfaa-i-Zeman, under shade of the cypresses surround¬ 
ing the splendid mausoleum he had erected to her memory. 
H»e he had endowed with lands a monastery of fakirs, 
whose business it was to take care of her tomb, and to 
keep for ever burning the lamps over her shrine. Nothing 
happened during nine months after the EmperoPs arrival 
at Agra. Public business, which had been neglected 
through the alarm of the Persian war, received now coo 
little attention. The Dewan-i-'Amm was neglected. The 
Emperor retired coo frequently to the seclusion of the 

* Taken from Jouraal of Robort Hodges, as published by the Hakluyt 
Society. 
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zenana, coo often neglected to attend to the execution of 
justice. But presently a son was bom to DSr& the 
Imperial Prince. Sh^ Jchan, who loved his son, gave 
a magnificent festival on the occasion. His posterity 
began to multiply apace. A son was born co Aurangzeb, 
whom he named Muhammad Maurim, and Murad had this 
year a daughter whom he called Zeb*un-Nissa, or the 
ornament of women. DirSl was seised with a violent fever 
which endangered his life. The Emperor's alarm for him 
had scarcely subsided when a dreadful accident happened 
to his eldest daughter, whom he loved above all his 
children.* 

Tavernier has recorded that this daughter, named Jehan 
Ara. or the Begum Sahibeh, was very beautiful, a great 
wit, and greatly beloved by her father. He bad so great 
a confidence in her that he had given her charge co watch 
over his safety, and to have an eye co all that came co his 
table. And she knew perfectly how to manage his humour, 
and ever in the most weighty afialrs to bend him as she 
pleased. She was exceedingly enriched by great presents 
and by costly pensions, which she received from all parts 
for such negotiations as she employed herself in about her 
father, and she made also great expenses, being of a very 
liberal and generous disposition. She dung entirely to 
DarA, her eldest brother, espoused cordially his part and 
dedared openly for him, which contributed not a little to 
make his affairs prosper, and to keep him in the cdfection 
of his father, for she supported him in all things and 
advertised him on all occurrences, yet diat was not so much 
because he was the eldest son and she the eldest daughter 
(as the people believed), as because he had promised her 
(hat as soon as he should come to the throne he would 
marry her, which is aJtc^ether extraordinary, and almost 
never ^actised in Hindustan.’^ 

Some time after this, Tavernier goes on to say. the 
B^um Sahibeh “ chose for her Khansamah—that is, her 

* Dow’s ofHiodoMfi,* toL ul, p. 179* ^ Tsveinier. 
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steward—a certain Persian called Nazir Khan, who was 
a young Amir, the handsomest and most accomplished of 
the whole Court, a man of courage and ambition, the 
darling of all, insomuch that Chaest Khan, uncle of 
Aurangteb, proposed to marry him to the Princess. But 
Shah Jehan received that story very ill, and besides that, 
when he was informed of some of the secret intrigues that 
had been formed, he resolved quickly to rid himself of 
Nazir Khan. He therefore presented to him, as it were 
to do him honour, a betel which he could not refuse to 
chew presently, after the custom of the country, This 
young lord thought of nothing less chan being poisoned. 
He went out from the company very jocund and content 
into his Palky, but the drug was so strong that before he 
came to his house he was no more alive.”* 

The probability of the story now becomes evident Shah 
Jehan, himself a poisoner, was ever in dread of being 
poisoned. His daughter watched over him and tasted all 
his food. 

“ Returning one night from visiting her father, to her 
own apartments in the harem, she unfortunately brushed 
with her cloches one of the lamps which stood in the 
passage Her clothes caught fire, and as her modesty, 
being within hearing of men, would not permit her to call 
for assistance, she was scorched in a terrible manner. She 
rushed into the harem in flames, and there were no hopes 
of her life. The Emperor was much afflicted; he gave no 
audience for several days. He distributed alms to the 
poor, he opened the doors of prisons, and he for once 
became devout, to bribe Heaven for the recovery of his 
favourite child. He, however, did not in the meantime 
neglect the common means. A nit Alla, the most famous 
physician of the age, was brought express from Lahore, 
and the Sultana, though by slow degrees, was restored to 
healtL’^t 

It appears, then, that Gabriel Boughton could have had 

* TsTemier. t Dow’s " History of HindosUn," vol. iii., p. 179. 
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no opportunity of treating the burnt Princess, but in fair^ 
ness CO his memory his story, as related by Stewart, which 
has become the staple of the popular historians of India, 
has been already quoted. 

Stewart adds : In the year 1639-40 the Prince Shuja, 
having taken possession of the government, Mr. Boughcon 
proceeded to Rajmahal co pay his respects to His Royal 
Highness; he was most graciously received, and one of 
the ladies of the harem, being then indisposed with a com¬ 
plaint in her side, the English surgeon was again employed, 
and bad the good fortune to accelerate her recovery." 

Owing to this event Mr. Boughton was held in high 
esteem at the Court of Rajmahal, and by his influence with 
the Prince was enabled to carry into effect the order of the 
Emperor, which might otherwise have been cavilled at, or 
by some underhand method rendered nugatory. 

In the year 1050—a.o. i64o>4i-^ ship came from 
England, and brought out a Mr. Bridgman and some ocher 
persons for the purpose of establishing factories in Bengal. 
Mr. Boughton, having represented the circumstances to 
the Prince, was ordered 10 send for Mr. Bridgman; that 
gentleman, in consequence, went to Rajmahal, was intro* 
duced to the Prince, and obtained an order to establish 
factories at Ballasore and Hoogley, in addition to the one 
at Pipley. Some time after this event Mr. Boughton died* 
but the Prince still continued his liberality to the English. 

This extract from Stewart’s " History of Bengal " fur¬ 
nishes the earliest account of the story of Gabriel Boughton 
(who is not mentioned by Dow), but it cannot be traced to 
any authority now accessible. 

The extract certainly makes some confusion of authentic 
dates and circumstances, but apart from that confusion it 
shows that Gabriel Boughton was a real person, who 
acquired the favour of Shah Jeban and members of bis 
family. It gives no authority for the statement that Mr. 
Boughton treated a daughter of the Emperor suffering 
from an accident of fire, or for the patriotic direalon given 
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by that gentleman to the Great Moghul^s proposed re¬ 
muneration of his skill, anticipating so closely the conduct 
more authentically related of a brother of his noble craft, 
three-quarters of a century later, Mr. William Hamilton- 
It will be seen a little further on that the despatch of 
Boughton from Surat took place not in 1636, but in the 
beginning of 1645, and that he was sent to Agra, and not 
to the Emperor’s camp, then in the Deccan (as Stewart 
states), a circumstance that seems to have been imi^ined 
in order to render less impossible the intervention of so 
vast a distance, to be twice travelled over, between the 
demand for a European surgeon and his arrival in time to 
treat successfully the injuries received by the Princess. 

The true version of Gabriel Boughton’s mission to Agra, 
and Its end, may be gathered from a letter which has beett 
preserved “from President and Council at Surat to 
Company, dated Swally Mareene, the 3 January, 1645.” 

" Assalaut Ckaunb, a very great Vmbra, gratlous with 
the King and our very good friend having long importuned 
us to supply him with a Chirurgeon wee Coftsideringe bow 
advantageous itt may be unto you, and having a fit opor- 
turtlty, one Gabriel Boughton, late Chirurgeon of the 
Hopewell being thereunto very well qualifyed and being 
willinge tO suy. wee have thought fitting to designe him 
to that service, wherewith Assalaut Ckaupb is so well 
pleased that lately when Mr. Turner was to leave Agra he 
accompanied Mr. Tash and Mr. Turner to the King who 
honoured them more than ordinary in a long conference he 
held with them, dismissing them with Vests, and sending 
unto the President a ffirman and dagger, which not being 
yetc received wee know not what the former may import 
or the Latters valew. but shall hereafter advise, and if the 
dagger be of any considerable worth it shall be sent to you 
with the Jewell before advised the Prince lately sent unto 
the I^sident, both expected by Mr- Turner.’' 

This is all that can be found on the matter. The next 
Surat letter (March 31, ib 45 ) bas no reference to the 
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subject. In a later one, dated January 3, 1645.46, there is 
allusion to the dagger and jewel spoken of in the preceding 
letter, but there is no mention either of Boughton or of 
the firman. The discrepancy in dates cannot now be 
reconciled. 

The next extract but one from the records shows Mr. 
Boughton transferred to Bengal, and there apparently 
using bis influence to serve his countrymen. Some light 
is thrown upon this by the latter part of the passage from 
Stewart's “ History of Bengal" before quoted, but there also 
the dates are wrong, and circumstances are detailed for 
which the authority cannot be traced. 

In a later letter we find the MaiuHpatam agency testi* 
fying their sense of Mr. Bough ton’s favours, past and to 
oome, by a ftthcash of gay apparel. The word is a singular 
one to use in relation to an ex»employd; but it will be seen 
chat it is offered to him as the servant of the Prince Shah 
Shuja. 

I'rom MtnilipaUm Coasdl to Mr. Jtre«s Bridpriso, etc., BsIlMore 
'Misttd Metehfei)suiD, the :Febnur7, 1650*51. 

'' Alsoe you may take notice of 3 Cure of Scarlett and 
r6 yards of gould and silver lace in Wm. Bennis his 
custody the which demand of him and present as a /iscasA 
from us to Mr. Gabriel Boughton whoe being the Prince's 
Servant, wilbe doubtless a great help unto you to gain his 
£flrmaund, which wee cannot contecture wilbe difficult to 
bee obtained considering the very great present you have 
given already, farr in value exceeding what used to bee 
given in preceeding yeares." 

Subsequent to the date of the forgoing extract Gabrrel 
Boughton ceases to be heard of. What became of him 
may be guessed from a letter of the Court to Fort St 
George, December 31, tds;. 

l^e Court writes thus: It is that wee much desire to 
he Satisfied fn and that we might have the certain know¬ 
ledge if possible in alt particulars of those dishonest actions 
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committed by Mr, Bridgman and his partners by whose 
unwarrantable proceedings you now write our ffactors m 
the Bay are much troubled by one William P.tts who 
married the Relict of Gabriel Boughton who having uken 
up monies at interest of the Moores they very much 
pressede the payment thereof out of our estate but we hope 
vou have so manadged this business and given such advice 
to our factors that hath armed them with such arguemenu 
as to enable them to withstand and to oppose such unjust 
and unreasonable demands. 

It is now easy to estimate the value of the service 
rendered by Gabriel Boughton to the East l"d.a Com^y. 
and the greatness of the sacrifice he made in their behalf 
There can be no doubt that they knew him to be a good 
physician and a capable diplomatist, and they though that 
by making use of his professional abilities they would be 
able to secure a political success 

medical officer without additional expense to ‘hemse ves. 
In both of these expecutions, however, they Ap¬ 
pointed, for the Court of the Moghul was not only ^e m«t 
Magnificent in the world, it was also perhaps ^e rwanesa 
It received the most costly presents, and f-'" 

return a piece of muslin, an embroidered handkerchief, or a 

received no doubt many promises with regard 
to the commercial disadvantages under which his country-- 
men laboured, but it seems quite clear that the covewd 
firman was never granted to him. In .676, A! 

twenty years after Boughton’s death, the Company s agent 
wrMe ‘‘ There does not appear that there was ever any 
Mman or royal command, but only a Nishan or letter from 
Prince Shuja, and purwanas or warrants from the 
of the provinces," At the same time he expressed a fear 
that the^ttade would be ruined for want of such authority, 
id allowed that the English had hitherto carried on their 
trade freely without any right to be exempted from payment 

• t Talboya Wheler 
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of customs- It was therefore detennioed to make an effort 
to obtain an Imperial firman. This was at last procured 
from Aurangzeb in 1680, after a disbursement of bribes to 
his officers of 50,000 rupees. By this the English were 
made free of customs in all places except Surat 

And now what became of one Gabriel Boughton, lace 
chirurgeon of the ship Hopewell? His high qualification 
as a physician and bis fitness for employment as a dlplo* 
matic agent having been rect^ised by the President and 
Council at Surat, he was sent by them on a dangerous and 
difficult service to the Court of the Mc^hul. He appears 
to have performed his professional duties to the satisfaction 
of all concerned, but he was unable to obtain for the factors 
the trade advantages they sought He was therefore 
superseded and thrown into association with men who were 
afterwards dismissed for dishonest actions and unwarrant¬ 
able proceedings. All that can be ascertained about the 
end of Gabriel Boughton is that he died and that his relict 
was remarried to one William Pitts, who gave much 
trouble to the factors by making claims on account of the 
services of bis predecessor. Gabriel Boughton died a 
martyr to bis seal in the service of the factors at Surat, and 
his name passed into unmerited oblivion. 

Early Embassies to the Moghul Court, akd the 
Reasons for their Failure. 

Up to the begiooing of the seventeenth century the 
English had no territorial possessions in any part of India. 
Very soon, however, they established factories for trading 
purposes at Surat, on the eastern side of the Gulf of 
Cambay, the seaport of which was at Swally, on the right 
bank of the mouth of the river Tap tee. 

Previously the regular European trade In the East was 
carried on by Portugal, England and Holland, under the 
name of their respective East India Companies. But there 
was a large irregular trade carried on by European adven¬ 
turers on their own private account without sanction of 
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King or charter. In consequence of this the merchant 
ships became privateers and fought whenever they met, 
each nationality contending to protect its own merchandise 
and to ruin the trade of all other adventurers or interlopers, 
as they were called. 

Moreover, at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
the power of the Portuguese was predominant on the 
western seas of India, Insomuch that they made prize of all 
vessels which had not uken their pass. The merchants 
who were fortunate enough to escape the dangers of the 
seas and the attacks of pirates fell into the hands of the 
Moghul Viceroy at Surat and his officials. These had to 
be bribed before they would allow cargoes to be landed, 
and afterwards they exacted heavy duties on both imported 
and exported goods. Under such circumstances a remu¬ 
nerative trade at Surat could not well be carried on without 
assistance from the ruling powers in England. 

A naval force was required to subdue the pirates; 
Ambassadors to arrange treaties of commerce and mutual 
goodwill; medical officials to heal the sickness of tie 
people. In the year 1607 the English East India 
Company, incorporated by Queen Elizabeth in 1600, 
received a new charier from James I., who sent out 
armed ships, and Ambassadors to the Court of the Great 
Moghul. 

The first English ship which came to Surat was the 
Heci^y commanded by Captain William Hawkins, who 
brought a letter from the Company, and another from the 
Kic^, requesting the intercourse of trade. The Viceroy at 
Sural;, after raising many objections, gave Hawkins per¬ 
mission CO dispose of his cargo, but forbade him to bring 
any more goods to India, or to establish a fort or factory 
on shore, without the permission of the Emperor. How¬ 
ever, aotwithstanding all the menaces of the Portuguese, he 
dW not dare to disobey the Moghul’s order that Hawkios 
shotdd appear personally at the Imperial Court. 

Aotwdingly, on February i, 1609, he set out for Agra, 
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travellings in continual fear of poisoning» or assassination by 
his attendants, at the instance of the Portuguese, whose 
jealousy followed all bis steps. Arrived at Agra, Hawkins, 
who seems to have been much heter to hght the Portuguese 
at sea than to counteract their intrigues at the Moghul 
Court, where they had Jesuits of great subtlety, entered 
Jehangir's service, accepted a wife out of his seraglio and a 
promise of pay and pension, still retaining the pretension to 
the character he had assumed, of Ambassador from the King 
of England. He received frequent assurance of the privi* 
leges he solicited for the Company’s trade, which were 
constantly retracted without apology. At length he lost 
hope, formally demanded bis dismissal from the Moghul, 
and requested an answer to the letter brought from the 
King; this was denied, but he was permitted to depart, and 
arrived at Cambay on December ii, 16x1, accompanied by 
the brothers of his wife to prevent him from carrying her 
Archer. 

It must be recorded, to the honour of Hawkins, that he 
refused to abandon the wife he married from the Moghul’s 
seraglio. Procuring two Jesuits on mission at Cambay to 
be sureties for the surrender of his wife, he prevailed on 
her brothers to return to Agra, and then, by some scheme 
not explained, esc^d with her, met with an escort, and 
arrived safely at the ships on January 26, i 6 ii. Thus 
ended the ill'considered mission on which Hawkins, the 
master of a merchantman, was sent by the factors of the 
East India Company at Surat to jehangir, the most liberal 
and perhaps the proudest of the Moghul Emperors of 
India. 

After the lapse of three centuries, during which the name 
q£ the man and his mission have fallen into oblivion, the 
reasons for the (allure of Hawkiiu become obvious. He 
visited the Court of Jebangir as the servant of a company 
of merchants, suppliants for the favmu* of the Great 
Moghul, the proudest and the most magnificent of the 
potentates of Asia; but although he was supplied with a 
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letter from the factors at Surat and the King of England, 
he bore with him no costly offerings, was accompanied by 
no retinue or appearance of regality. He was not even 
attended by a physician, who might have been able to 
ingratiate himself with Jehangir and to obtain the favour of 
his courtiers. The use that might be made of a well- 
appointed Medical Service hid not then dawned upon the 
servants of the Honourable Company of Merchants trading 
to the East. 

Subsequent to the departure of Hawkins in i$i2, the 
factors at Surat continued to visit the Moghul Court with 
messages of supplication, which all ended in disappointment. 
At last the directors of the Company in England, having 
received frequent information from intelligent persons who 
had been at Agra concerning the state and manners of the 
Moghurs Court, became convinced of the expediency of 
sending a formal embassy from the King, to be executed 
by a person of more distinction than any who at this time 
had joined their mercantile service. 

Accordingly, Sir Thomas Roe, an English statesman of 
importance, was appointed, “ but m if the Royal Com* 
mission required not the accompaniments of splendour, 
frugality prescribed his allowances, his retinue, and even 
the present to the Moghul, with iittle conformity to the 
sumptuous prejudices of the most magnificent Court in the 
universe/’* Sir Thomas embarked in one of four ships 
which left the land on March 6, 1615. 

His journal makes no mention of any retinue, but he 
seems not to have been altogether unattended, for on his 
landing at Socotra he had with him a Mr. Boughton.f 
probably the chiruigeon of his ship, who appears to have 
been a person of some importance, as he " had leave to see 
the King’s house." He “ found It such as would serve an 
ordinary gentleman in England/’ while the lower rooms 

* Orme. 

t Ten7, chaplain to Sir Tbomaa Roe, speaks of '‘our Surgeon" but 
does not give his name. 
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served for warehouses and wardrobe. Mr. Boughton was 
not allowed to see the King’s wives, which were there, nor 
the ordinary women, but he had for his dinner "three hens 
with rice, and for drink water and Cahu, a black liquor, 
drank as hot as can be endured.”* 

The Sultan of Socotra came to the shore with 300 men, 
having set up a cent near the bay. He was on horseback, 
as were two of his chief servants, and another on a camel, 
the people running before and behind him shouting, and 
two guards, one of his subjects, and the other of twelve 
hired Gusaratis, some with Turkish bows, some with pistols, 
some with muskets, but al) with good swords. He had also 
a few kettledrums and one trumpet 

He received the General in a courteous Manner, and 
was so absolute, that no mao could sell any Thing but him- 
self.’^t On the whole, therefore. Sir Thomas was more 
graciously received at Socotra than be was afterwards at 
Surat, where he arrived on September a6. and received in 
an open cent by the chief officers of the town, well attended. 
But, he says, there was much controversy about searching 
my servants; but at length they passed free to the city, 
where we went into a bouse provided for us, and there 
continued till the 30th of October, suflTering much from the 
Governor, who by force searched many chests and took out 
what he thought fit" The Governor of Surat was at this 
time "Zn/fyear the favourite of Sulun Khurram, 

the third son of Jehangir, who succeeded to the throne with 
the name of Shah Jehan. 

Zul Fikar Khan, vexed at the detriments which the State 
and revenues of his Government bad sustained from the 
Portuguese, imputed the cause to the English, and detested 
them accordingly. There can be no doubt that he threw 
all possible obstacles in the way of Sir Thomas Roe’s 
mission, pretending to see no difference between his position 
and that of those who had been employed as the Company’s 

* JoDiiul of Sir ThoDiM Roe. 

f Skim erifime. Sir TlwDas Roe's Jouuel 
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servants at Agra (Hawkins, Canning, Kerridge and 
Edwards),* who had all assumed the title of Ambassador 
from the King of England. But he did not dare to stop 
altogether his progress towards Agra, where Jehangir held 
his Court. 

Sir Thomas therefore proceeded to Brampore (or Boor- 
hauHpoor), which he guessed to be 223 miles east from 
Surat. Here he was met by the Cutivall (Kotwal), "an 
officer of the King's so called, well attended with 16 
colours carried before him," who conducted him to the 
seraglio, where he was appointed to lodge, making his 
excuse that this was the best lodging in the town. 

Thence he was carried by the Cutwali to visit the Prince 
(Sultan Khurram), in whose outward Court he found about 
a hundred gentlemen on horseback, waiting to salute him 
on his coming out. 

He sac in a high gallery that went round, with a canopy 
over him, and a carpet before him. "An officer told me as 
I approached, that I must touch the ground with my head 
bare, which I refused, and went on to a place right under 
hirPi railed in with an Ascent of three steps, where I made 
him reverence and be bowed his body, so I went within 
where were all the Great Men of the town with their hands 
before them like slaves. The place was covered with a 
rich canopy, and under foot all with carpet. It was like a 
great stage, and the Prince sat at the upper end of it. 
Having no place assigned I stood right before him, he 
refusing to admit me to come up the steps, or to allow me 
a chair/' 

"Then," says Sir Thomas, in a letter to the Company, 
"I delivered his Majesty’s letter, with a Copy of It in 
Persian, shewed my Commission, and delivered your 
presents." 

“ These consisted of a Coach, a pair of Virginalls, some 
knives, an embroidered scarf, and a rich sword of my own.'’ 
But Jehangir had lately received from an Ambassador sent 

* Orme. 
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by the King of Vizapore, “tliirty-aix elephants, two of 
them with all their chains of wrought beaten Gold, two of 
silver, the rest of brass, and four rich furnished Horses 
with Jewels to the Value of ten Lacks of Rupees.” Ic is 
not, therefore, very surprising to hear that, after the English 
had left the Durbar, Jehangir asked a Jesuit who was pre¬ 
sent whether the King of England was a great King, that 
sent presents of so small value. And that he looked for 
some jewels. “ Having my presents, he offered to go into 
another room where 1 should be allowed to sit, but by the 
way he made himself drunk out of a case of bottles I gave 
him, and so the visit ended/' 

On another occasion, being the King's birthday, Sir 
Thomas attended a Durbar, at which Jehangir, covered 
with diamonds, rubies, and pearls, was weighed in scales of 
beaten gold against gold and precious stones, but these 
being packed up, Sir Thomas saw them not. 

After this solemnity the King spent all night in drinking 
with his nobles. In such symposia Sir Thomas often had 
to join, but on this occasion he desired to be excused, 
because there was no avoiding drinking, and their liquors 
were “so hot they will bum a man’s very Bowels.”* Sir 
Thomas was then very ill of a fiux. and durst not venture 
such a debauch. He must at this time have sorely felt the 
a 2 > 6 ence of a medical officer, for on one occasion he was 
carried sick from Bramporc towards Ajmere, to which plaoc 
the Mcghul had moved from /^ra. In bis Journal He also 
declares that in his travels, following the Moghul’s Court, 
he endured “all the inconveniences men are subject to 
under an ill Government and in an intemperate Climate.” • 
He did not arrive at Agra till December 33, and bis ®Kk- 
aees delayed hU first audience with Jehangir until January 
when he was received by the Moghul with more than the 
titfual courtesy awarded foreign Ambassadors to the Hast. 

Sir Thomas delivered his demands in writing to the 
Emperor at the daily public audience. They were dis- 
* JmruJ Sa T. Roc. 
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persed into nineteen articles which comprehended every 
necessary provision for the safety and success of the Com¬ 
pany's trade in the Moghul’s dominions, and guarded against 
the repetition of such injuries and indignities as he himself 
had seen or suiTered at Surat. But these articles* by which 
freedom of trade was granted to the English* promised no 
advantage to the Portuguese. Sultan Khurram therefore, 
aided by his father-in-law, Asaf Jab, not only continued his 
opposition, but even created Sir Thomas more than once 
with ill manners in the presence of the Emperor. 

The Portuguese also continued to send armed ships and 
deets to the Gulf of Cambay, and to threaten the ships 
which had brought Roe's expedition and were anchored at 
Swally. The promises made at first by Jehangir were in 
consequence never fulfilled, and on September 2, his 
birthday, Sir Thomas told Asaf Jah chat, having now waited 
seven months without effect, he should on the morrow 
request the Emperor to declare the causes of the delay, and 
what he really meant to grant. 

To this Asaf Jah objected, and Sultan Khurram suggested 
that it would be better if Sir Thomas relied upon him in 
the businesses of his own government instead of crossing 
him by requests to the Emperor, in which case he would be 
found a better friend than Sir Thomas expected. In the 
meantime four more ships had been despatched from 
England. In the Gulf of Madagascar the CharUs, a ship 
of 2,000 tons, commanded by Captain Joseph, was attacked 
by a Portuguese carrack, a vessel of exceeding great bulk 
and burden, carrying 700 men and commanded by Admiral 
Don Manual de Meneses.* 

In the fight that ensued Joseph was killed; his second in 
command, Captain Powell, had an eye struck out and re¬ 
ceived wounds in the jaw and leg ; and the master and five 
seamen were dangerously wounded. But the mate took up 
the ootomand, and, assisted by the other two ships, drove 
the carrack ashore on the island of Anga^ija, which was not 

* Onoe. 
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far off. A boat was sent from the Charles with a of 
truce. This was received with courtesy, but the gallant 
Meneses refused to surrender, and declared he would get to 
sea on the morrow and renew the fight, when, if ukcn, he 
expected the treatment of a gentleman. But In the night 
a storm arose in which the carrack drove and was jammed 
between two rocks. In this situation her crew set her on 
fire and escaped to the shore, where they were attacked by 
the natives, who stripped them of their clothes, “setting so 
much value on everything which might serve for their own, 
that they threw away the dollars in order to put their heads 
into the empty bags.** 

The brave but unfortunate Meneses, the pilot and a 
few more, are said to have escaped in the carrack's boat 
and to have met two junks belonging to a Muhammadan, 
who collected the rest of the shipwrecked crew, gathered 
their treasure, secured their jewels, and sent them away in 
his own vessels to the Portuguese port of Mombase.” 

Here the valour and misfortunes of Meneses were pro¬ 
perly rewarded. He vras received by the Viceroy, Azavedo, 
and the city, with the highest veneration. He was sent 
back to Lisboa in an advice boat, and arrived safe to 
receive the same acknowledgments in his own country. 

“And indeed bis defeat merited a trophy of victory, for 
his force bore no proportion to the English ships, of which, 
nevertheless, either of the strongest would probably have 
sustained an equal con diet against the same superiority, for 
at this time the highest spirit of military honour animated 
all the officers and seamen of the Company’s marine.” 

Is not this suggestive that there must have been in Sir 
Thomas Roe's time an efficient Medical Service attached to 
the Company's marine? The high courage and daring of 
the f^htlng men could not have been maintained had there 
been no surgeons to attend to them when wounded, 

Having received news of this action, Sir Thomas Roe, 
on October 14, s^t for a Portuguese Jesuit residing at the 
Court, and gave him an account of it, offering a peace upon 
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equal terms, with which he promised to acquaint the Viceroy 
of Goa, He then visited the Prince, and asked for a place 
and harbour to fortify, and said we would defend his ships 
against the Portuguese; this was repelled with scorn. In 
the evening he waited on the King with the account of the 
arrival of the ships, and the King asked what presents they 
had brought for him, "which," says Sir Thomas, “ I could 
not give him an account of," Jehangir was much disap¬ 
pointed, but pleased to hear that the mastiff dogs which he 
expected had escaped the fight, of which he spoke with 
praise, but was much vexed that the great horse which was 
promised had not arrived, and offered Sir Thomas a lakh 
of rupees if he would procure him one. 

Sir Thomas seems not to have thought much of this 
naval victory, He says in his Journal: " There came out 
six ships from England, but they lost company of one in 
bad weather, and anotlier was sent to Bantam, By the 
way, they had fought a Portuguese Galleon bound for Goa, 
which burnt itself." This was not saying much, but out of 
that victory came more advantage to the EMt India Com¬ 
pany than Sir Thomas was able to gain in his two years* 
residence at the Court of the Moghul, for it broke the power 
of Portugal upon the Indian seas, and gave free passage for 
the English ships to Surat The ships carried into India 
not merchandise only. They carried men skilled in the art 
and science of medicine, 

It must not, of course, be im^lned that all of these were 
highly qualified in their profession. No doubt most of 
them were of the old barber-surgeon type, but the best 
Were pWibably graduates of European Universities, which 
at the time were sending out the men who laid the foun¬ 
dations of medical education in England, and supplied 
enlightened physicians to all known parts of the world. 

The first ships sent out by the East India Company 
were certainly not altogether unprovided with medical 
ftt^hdance. 

In the year 1600 the Company's fleet consisted of four 
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ships —tht Scaurjv, the Hutor, the Ascension^ and the 
Sitsanm —and to each ship there were appointed Surgeons 
twoe and a Barber/'* 

On December 11 in the same year an order is given to 
Alderman Hollyday to pay to Ralph Salter, surgeon, enter¬ 
tained for this v'oyage, “ the some of thirty and two pounds 
sterling, being allowed unto him by composition for the 
furnishing of his chest with all kinds of necessaries and 
remedies belonging to a chiruigeon, to be used in this viage; 
upon payment of this money he is to take acquitance." 

A similar order Is given to Mr. Alderman Baninge to 
make payments for similar purposes of twenty-five pounds 
scerlinge, and twenty pounds sterlinge to James Lovringe, 
surgeon of the ffutar, Christopher Newchurch. surgeon of 
the Ascensum, and to John Gammond, surgeon of the 
Susanne." 

These medical arrangements do not seem to have been 
very successful. The Aseensian returned from the Bast 
Indies in June, 1603, and letters were received by the 
Court from Edward Hightord. pursers." and R^er Style 
Cape, merchant of the same ship, both discoursing the 
state of the voyage, the pans which bad been visited for 
trade, and how “ many of the men are dead in the voyage/' 

From these discourses the General Assembly conceived 
good hope that the voyage '*may fall out such as may 
minister encouragement to set out another voyage for the 
further discovery of the parts of the East Indies," but no 
mention is made of the surgeons, who may have possibly 
been among those " dead in the voysge." There were 
many sick and weak men on board wbo were desirous to 
leave the ship when she arrived at Plymouth. 

No more information as to the existence of a Medical 
Service on board the Company's ships can be gathered 
from the old records at the India Office till the year 
1642, when the right to establish a factory at Balasor 

* "Court Records of die Best Indie Company,* Sir G. Birdvood 
LoodoD. 1SS6. 
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(fialeshwar, or the strength of God) was granted to the 
Company, and in 1645*46, m return, as the story goes, 
for medical services rendered to the Great Moghul (Shah 
Jehan, 1637-5$) and to his Viceroy, the Nawab of Bengal, 
Sultan Shuja (1639*60), by Surgeon Gabriel Boughton, of 
the Company’s ship Hopewell^ as already related. 

Passing on to the year 1709, we find recorded the names 
of seven ships of the East India Company sailing to 
Bengal, vis.: (i) The Frederick, 350 cons, 70 men, 38 gunsj 
(2) the LoyallBliss; (3) the Halifax; (4) the Si. George, 
450 tons; (5) the Susanne, 330 tons; (6) the Hing William, 
400 tons; (7) the Skerbourne, 250 tons. 

The names of the medical officers, or doctors, as 
were at the time styled, were: (i) Robert Tonge; (a) 
William Penycoate; (3) Oliver Colt; (4) Thomas Stewart; 
(5) Hugh Campbell; (6) Oliver Mow; (7) William 
Hamilton. 

It is unnecessary to say more about the first six of these 
gentlemen, but William Hamilton, of the ship Sherbonme, 
must be noticed, as, of all the Company’s servaoti at this 
time (1713), it is his name alone that is preserved in the 
history of British India as the great benefactor of the 
English in Bengal.* 

The Skerboume was a frigate of only 250 tons, carrying 
22 guns. Her company consisted of 53 officers and sea¬ 
men and 19 soldiers. Her captain received a month ; 
her first mate, .^6 ; Hamilton, the suigeon, .^3 10s.; and 
Archibald Liston, his mate, £,2. Leaving England in 
February, 1710, the Skerboume arrived at Bencoolen in 
August, and left on the 7lh of that month bound for the 
East Coast of India, her crew having been brought to the 
verge of mutiny by the harsh treatment of their captain, 
who caned or whipped them for the slightest faults. 

Tbe Skerboume was unlucky. Sailing along the coast 
Of Ceylon on September i, 1710, in fine weather, with all 
•sail set, she struck on a spit of sand to the north of Trinco- 
* C R. WiUoD, “Early Annals of the English in Bengal." 
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maJlee, eighty miles from Port Pedro. Failing to get her 
ofif, Cornwall left the ship, landed at Port Pedro, and made 
his way to Jaffnapatam to seek assistance. 

The Dutch Governor received him kindly, and sent him 
back with as many sloops as could be spared. On his 
return not a man of bis crew would return to duty till he 
had received his discharge. With the assistance of the 
Dutch the ship was got off, brought to anchor at Port 
Pedro, and ultimately passed on to Calcutta, where all 
except Hamilton were tried for mutiny. Hamilton had 
remained throughout steadfast to his duty; he did not 
desert his post with the faithless crew, but went with the 
ship from Port Pedro to Madras and from Madras to 
Calcutta. 

There he obtained leave from the authorities to return 
to Madras, and made bis escape from the Sfurlxntnu in 
a country boat without caking leave of his captaicu 
Cornwall reported the desertion in a very angry letter, and 
Hamilton was ordered to return to his ship, but this he 
never did. In the ledger of the ship Skirboums the 
account of William Hamilton, chlrurgeon, is closed with 
the word “run," and his act of desertion might have cost 
him his life, but on December 37, lyir, he was appointed 
second surgeon at Calcutta. H is subsequent actions brought 
lasting benefit to hb nation, but he never again saw bb 
native country. In the annals of the Indian Medical 
Service the name of William Hamilton must stand ever 
next to that of Gabriel Boughton. The Skirbimms. with 
Cornwall in command, was captured and taken into Pondi¬ 
cherry by a French man-of«war in 1712. 

The Diary of the United Trade Council at Fort William 
m Bengal, under date December 27, 1711.* 12, records 
that—“ We being in great want of another Suigeon for 
to tend all the Company's Servants and Soldiem of this 
Garrison, and William Hamilton being out of employ. 
Agreed that he be Entertained upon the same Allowance 
and Privileges as William James our present Surgeon." 

THIRD SBRIES, VOl- XIV. U 
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The Bengal Medical Service at this date consisted of 
two officers, a number obviously insufficient to attend all 
the Company's servants in the bay, consisting of: President 
and councillors, 9 ; senior merchants, 2; junior merchants, 3 } 
factors, 6; writers, 31 ; and residing not only in Calcutta, 
but at Cossim Basar (now Murshidabad), Patna, and Bala- 
sore, where factories were established. Of the two medical 
officers above named, it appears that Dr. James went to 
England in 1712, and that Richard Harvey, who came to 
Calcutta as surgeon in the ship Recovery in the same year, 
was appointed in his place. 

Harvey had attended the Governor the Worshipful 
Robert Hedges, Esq. (during an indisposition which re¬ 
quired him 10 go up to Nuddea for change of air), and was 
in consequence taken into the service, “he being a good 
physician, and one doctor not being sufficient for this place 
in the sickly season.” 

William Hamilton was known to be a man of great and 
unmistakable ability, with an insight into character whit* 
gained him induence over his fellow-men.* These quali¬ 
ties soon brought him the notice of the Governor, and 
caused him to be, like Boughton, employed as a medico- 
diplomatist. 

The death of the Emperor Aurangseb in 1707 wm 
followed by a amtest for the succession, which ended in 
the elevation of his eldest son, Shah 'Alam, to the Moghul 
throne, Shah 'AUm died in 1712. and the usual confusion 
about succession followed. It devolved finally on the 
feeble Prince Farrukh-siyar, a grandson of Shah ‘Alam, 
who was disposed to favour the English traders. Con¬ 
sequently on January 4, 1714- there were rejoicings in 
Calcutta. The troops of the garrison fired a feu-de-Joie, 
and the Company’s servants drank the health of Queeo 
Anne and of the King Farrukh-siyar with fifty-one guns 
to each health. A bonfire was made, *e soldiers were 
given a tub of punch “ to cheat their harts," and it was 
• C. B. Wilion, it- at- 
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decermined to send ao embassy with a present to the 
Moghul's Court On the day following tbe embassy was 
appointed. 

It was to consist of Mr. John Surman, Mr. John Pratt, 
factors, and Mr. Edward Stephenson, writer, but as it was 
considered necessary that “one of our surgeons go up with 
the Genilemen* who go with the present, it was agreed 
that Dr. Hamilton should be sent* Two members of tbe 
Council objected to the three gentlemen as being of 
insuOicient importance; the Doettrry of course, was out of 
consideration. But tbe majority of the Council and the 
Governor, Robert Hedges, doubtless knew why all other 
embassies to the Moghul Court had failed. Dr. William 
Hamilton, there^e, was sent with tbe present, and the 
embassy was, after many days, successful.t 

Many preliminaries had to be settled. Mr. Pratt 
declined to proceed to the Moghul's Court because be 
scorned to go Inferior to Mr. John Surman or 
Surkaud, and wrote several letters to his friends “mani¬ 
festing his pride and ambition, joined with such a temper 
as may occasion quarrels, and hazard the ruin of our affairs 
the King's Durbar." Part of the present consisting of 
clocks, a clockmaker had to be appointed to take care of 

* Tbii nutr bsrt beeu tomewhar gallina to a cadet of the ooble faaulf 
of tbe Hamilton* of Dalttil, which traced iu orifia to Gano, third loa of 
Jamet, Lced Hamiltoo ia the fifteenth ceatney. 

f It to evidaot tbai at due time tbe Compaaj’s eurseons wore coondeied 
to be tociaUy inferior to the factors. On March 4, 1706, the Council at 
Calcutta received a letter from Mr. Arthur Kiel, *' a toctor ia tbe Coni' 
panj'f lerrice, who coasidoed bioaelf inralted because tbe nir|eon'i wSe 
bai taken her place in the church above bit wife.” He uk$ (be Coood 
to ordK that hie wife sbaU be placed above the cnrpoo’a wife in tbe fitfure.^ 
TMe letter was opened by tbe ebairmaj), Mr. Rusell, who pemaded 
CO withdraw it, (hat tbe matter rai|ht be aetiled privately. 

" Sing nor writes again to say (bat tbe stugeoa’s wife cootinties * le 
squat berself down ’ in hto mfe’s place, and that, if they wonld ndl see to 
\ he would let them know that they, as well at be, 'bad masters in 
Esgtood,' and that they moat bold tbemselves responrible for toy dittnrb* 
aoce uaseemly^coodnct (hat may arise in charcb in cooteiqueoce * 
(C. R. Witoon, at). 
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them and repair what damage may happen to them m the 
way. One James Gaywood was entertained for the 
purpose at Ra- 30 per month, and an advance of Rs. 150 
allowed him *'to provide him his necessarys." 

" Cojah Surhaud," an Armenian merchant appointed to 
be second on the embassy, had to be settled with, and he 
required the modest sum of Rs. 50,000.* Lastly, 
Mr. Edward Stevenson and Dr.-Hamilton had to be 
provided with cloches, etc., to the extent of Ra. $50 and 
Rs. 300 each, to enable them to proceed to the Moghul's 
Court with the present. 

In April, 1714, after three months^ discussion, the boats 
with the present started for Patna, whence a year later the 
whole embassy proceeded by road to Delhi, where they 
arrived on July 8, 17 TS« after a journey of three months. 
The embassy and costly present of the Company, however, 
were doomed to imperial neglect had not an accident 
over which they had no control, and the virtue of a public- 
spirited man who preferred their interest to his own, 
opened an avenue to the grace of Farrukh-«yar. 

Farrukh-siyar was at the time engaged to be married to 
Che daughter of the Rajah Ajit Singh of Jodpore, but was 
labouring under an indisposition considered by his Indian 
physicians to be rather inconvenient at the time of his 
marriage. Under their treatment the disorder lingered, 
and Farrukh-siyar, becoming impatient, was advised to 
make trial of the skill of the medical gentleman accom¬ 
panying the embassy. Cure was the speedy consequence. 
That Farrukh-siyar was satisfied with the result there can 
be no doubt. 

On January 12, 1715-16, the Council at Fort William 
received a Packet: from Messrs. Surman and Stephenson 
at Delly," dated December 7, advising the welcome news 
of the King's recovery, as a clear demonstration of which 
he, according to the Eastern manner, " washed himselfe the 

I 

* C- R. Wilson, ep. # 
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23rd, and received the Congratulations of the whole Court 
on the 30th Dec.” 

He was pleased to reward Mr. HacniltoQ for his care 
and success in a public manner, presenting him with a 
Veste, a Culgtt sett with precious Stones, two Rings, an 
Elephant, Horse, and five thousand Rupees, and ordered 
severall Additions to be gott for him.” 

Cojak Surkaud received at the same time an elephant 
and Vest as a reward for his attendance. They delivered 
to his Majesty the remaining part of their Present reserving 
only a small pan dll the ceremony of his Majesties 
marriage should be over. The General Petition they had 
delivered to Cawn Daurar in order to have it presented 
to his Majesty." 

Such a fee for the performance of a minor surgical 
operation may perhaps be regarded as excessive, but it 
should be remembered that Hamilton, like Bougbton, 
''asked for nothing for himself," and that during his whole 
attendance his life was in danger. The friends of Farrukh* 
siyar doubted Hamilton's motive; his enemies dreaded his 
success. 

Thb Evd or HiOiiLTON's Mission. 

News having reached Delhi that the English at Surat 
had removed to Bombay in order to escape tbe oppression 
of the Nawab of Surat, tbe Court at Delhi was alarmed 
lest they should again make war on tbe Moghurs ships. 
Every demand was granted ; a (irman was made out and 
signed. The following extract described the farewell 
audience: Delhi, 71b June, 1727. The 23rd ultimo, John 
Surman received from bis Majesty a horse and cung$r, as 
was pre>i^pointed : and the 30th ultimo we were sent for 
by Khan Dauran to receive our despatches, which we had 
accordingly; a s$rpaw and cnlgtt being given to John 
Surman, and ssrpaws to Strkaud and John Stephenson, as 
likewise to the rest of our companions. We were ordered 
CO pass, one by one, to our obeisance ; then to move from 
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thfi Dewan. We did so. But when it came to Mr. 
Hamilton’s turn, he was told that the King had granted 
him a vest as a mark of his favour, but not for his despatch. 
So he was ordered up to his standing again.” 

"Whilst he was performing this, the King got up. We 
were highly surprised at this unexpected motion, not 
having the least notice of it till chat minute, either from our 
patron or any of authority; it being near a twelve month 
since Mr. Hamilton had been in private with his Majesty, 
and in all this time not the least notice taken. We were 
Tcry much concerned at his detainment, and the more 
because we were assured of his firm aversion to accepting 
the service, even with all the charms of vast pay, honour, 
etc-: that if the King did detwn him by force, if he outlived 
the trouble of his esteeming imprisonment, he might be 
endeavouring an escape, which every way had its 111 
consequences.” 

"To free our Honourable Masters from ajiy damages 
that might accrue to them from the passionate temper of 
the King, our patron ICJian J?aur<M was applied to for 
leave, twice or thrice; but he positively denied to speak or 
even have a hand in this business, till our friend Sayyid 
SalUbui Kkan had an opportunity to lay the case before 
him, when he ordered us to speak to the Visier, and, if by 
any means *wc could gain him to intercede, that he would 
back it.” 

"We made a visit to the Virier the 6th insunt, and laid 
the case to him in a petition from Mr. Hamiltoo, of how 
little service he could be without any physic, language, 
or experience in the country medicines, or their names ; 
besides which the heart-breaking distractions of being 
parted for ever from his wife and diildren would be 
kfiupportable, and entirely take away his qualificatiooa 
for the King’s Service; that under the favour of His 
Majeacy’s clemency, with the utmort submission, he desired 
he might have leave to depart with us. From ourselves 
we informed the Vhier that we should have esteemed thb 
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a great honour, but finding tlie Doctor under these troubles 
not to be persuaded, we were obliged to lay the case before 
His Majesty, and we humbly desired he would use his 
Intercessions to the King, that His Majesty might be 
prevailed upon to despatch him. The good Vizier readily 
promised to use his utmost endeavours, and since the case 
was so, the business was to gain the Doctor’s dispatch 
without displeasing the King; and he ordered a petition 
to be drawn up to His Majesty in the same form as chat 
given to himself.” 

It was sent him, and the Visier was as good as bis 
word, writing a very pathetic address to His Majesty, en¬ 
forcing Mr. Hamilton’s reasons and backing them with his 
own opinions, that it was better to let him go. The King 
returned an answer which came out the 6th as follows: 
‘Since he is privy to my disease, and perfectly under¬ 
stands his business, 1 would very fain have kept him, and 
given him whatsoever he should have asked. But seeing 
he cannot be brought on any terms to be content, I agree 
to it ; and on condition that after he has gone to Europe 
and procured such medicines as are not to be got here and 
seen bis wife and cbildrei), he return to visit the Court 
once more, let him go.* We hope in God the troublesome 
business is now blown over.” 

Surman received permission to leave Delhi on July 18, 
1717, and reached Agra greatly fatigued by a journey of 
two months* duration. Khcjak Snrhaud, who from the 
first was suspected of playing tricks, still remained at Delhi, 
so they " sent him a protest from Barapola and Ferrab<tbad 
wherein they let him know his expenses from that time arc 
on his own account, to which he returned a retorting answer 
that he expected the contrary." Hamilton was told by bis 
mercantile masters that if he did not suy after Mr Suraian 
he would be dsamissed. 

Hamilton obtained his leave from Farrukh-siyar by means 
of a legal hctiOD—be had neither wife nor children. He 
had come to India to earn money enough to enable him to 
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go home and marry the gir) of his heart. He died soon 
after his return to Bengal. The news of his death was sent 
to Delhi, but Farrukh-slyar would not believe It until he 
sent an officer of rank to make inquiries at Calcutta, where 
the tombstone of Hamilton was, and Is perhaps still, to be 
seen. It bears an English epitaph, together with a Persian 
inscription, which has been thus translated: 

''Wniiim HamiUdn, Phytician In the service of the English Company, 
ivho hfid kccompanied the English imbemdors to the enlightened 
presence, and having made his own name famous In the four quarters of 
the earth by the cure of the Emperor, the Asylum of the World, Mohanamid 
Ptrru 1 (h>siyar the Victonoui, stnd with a thousand difficulties having 
obtained permission from the Court, which is the Refuge of the Universe, 
to return to his country, by the Divine decree on the 4th of December, 
j?:?. died ia Calcutta, and is buried hera"* 

Within two or three years after the departure of Hamilton 
from Delhi, Farrukh-siyar, deposed and cruelly blinded, 
was murdered in the dungeon into which he had been 
thrown by his brothers. His remains were buried in the 
famous tomb of HumSyun. 

In the Diary and Consultation Book of the Council of 
Fort William in Bengal, under date 1717, the leist will and 
testament of William Hamilton stands recorded. After 
bequeathing the bulk of his estate to his father, brothers 
and sisters, he gave Rs. 1,000 to the Church of Bengal; 
£$00 to his cousin, Mistress Anna Hamilton, and he 
nominated and appointed as his trustee Mr. John Surman, 
giving to him the large diamond ring and eulgee received 
from King Farrukh-siyar, 

The will was signed and sealed at Surugegurra, on 
board the boaces going for Bengali, in presence of John 
Cockburn and John Sturt, the testator being perfectly in 
his senses but not in perfect health of body.’' 

Subsequently to the departure of William Hamilton with 
the present to Farrukh-siyar, the Honourable Company's 
medical establishment remained for some time in the hands 
of two surgeons, not assisted even by a barber. 

• C. R. WilaoD, 9 p. dt 
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In a list of the Honourable Company’s servants in the 
Bay of Bengal, “According to their Precedences and Sta¬ 
tions," dated Calcutta, 1714-15, the name and dignities of 
these gentlemen are thus recorded : 


NuBca 

KgaliMk 

Anml b laSia. 

Sikry 

P« 

aaomiL 

PnMot 

Sihty. 

ScTgeeea 


iiimm 

£ 

£ 

Richard Harvey*... 

Doctor 


36 

3d 

Oliver Coult 

Doctor 


3 ^ 

3 ^ 


The inability of so small a sufl* to cope with its duties very 
soon became evident Both doctors were often absent on 
duty. French and Dutch medical officers had to be engaged, 
and their services paid for. Every year, as the Company's 
trade developed» and the number of the Company's ser« 
vants, civil and military, increased, the difficulty of finding 
medical attendance for them became more pressing. 

In 1707 the authonties in Calcutta were induced co 
attend to the needs of the soldiers and sailors, who every 
year fell sick and died in large numbers, owing to the cruel 
manner in which they were neglected by the factors. 
After frequent misrepresentations had been made by the 
doctors, the Council agreed, on October 16, chat a con¬ 
venient spot, close to the burial-ground, should be pitched 
on as the site for a hospital, and contributed Rs. 2,000 
towards the building expenses. The rest of the money was 
raised by public subscription. Of this insDtution Hamilton 
has expressed a somewhat modified approbation. “ The 
Company,” he says," has a pretty good hospital at Calcutta, 
where many go in to undergo the penance of physic, but 
few come out again to give an account of its operat:^"^ 

* Harvef was fonMrly wgeott ol the ship Re<Ptnry, and was retained 
in place of W. Jacoea, sorseon of the ship Rewern, who had gone to 
England. 

t This was the oploioo Of Aleander Hamilton, a merchaat and author, 
who west out to the Indies a a68S, and reesaioed there till 1733. 
His adventures aod experiences are t^ in a most interesting ataaner io 
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In 1710, in order to put a stop to the unwholesome 
practice of allowing the soldiers to lodge in the town, the 
hospital was walled round and barracks erected for them to 
live in under the supervision of their officers, Under these 
drcumscances the Honourable Company was bound to add 
to its number of medical officers, but these were not to be 
easily obtained. 

The surgeons of the Company's ships were always avail* 
able, and there were doubtless medical adventurers bene 
upon increasing scanty professional incomes by trading 
gains, Nevertheless, there is no doubt that the Company 
succeeded in obtaining in course of time a sufficiency of 
good medical officers, some of whom attained to eminence, 
not only in medicine, but in other departments of the 
service, 

j. 2 , Hoi well, the historian par excellence of the Black 
HolC) the man of unflinching perseverance in duty, who in 
1757 maintained the defence of Fort William for two days, 
after its desertion by the chief civil and military authorities 
(who survived the Black Hole), began his career in India 
as a medical officer. The life-history of Holwell has been 
told by Surgeon-Major Busieed, of the Bombay Medical 
Service, in his “Echoes of Old Calcutta. 

Holwell was the son of a London merchant, and the 
grandson of John Holwell, well known as a learned mache* 
macician and astronomer, who wrote towards the end of the 
seventeenth century. 

J. 2 . Holwell was born in Dublin in 1711; at an early 
age he was sent to a school at Richmond in Surrey, where 
be greatly distinguished himself in classics Kia father 


bia Account of* the East lodiec," published io 1737, vhich bai been 
declared to offer a closer parallel to the History of Herodotus tbao 
perhaps any other vrork io modero literature, His b^k. which U 
dedicated ro tbe £)iike of Hemiltoo, touat, however, be weighted with 
Us disUaci coofession tbat bis obeervatioas'were drawn ‘‘mostly from 
tbe storehouse of hie nemory.'* Moreover, as a private nteKhaoc, or 
'‘interloper,” be was probably prejudiced agamst the Company and every, 
tbiag conaeceed with it (C K WiUoa, d(.). 
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having determined to bring him up to mcrcantDe pursuits* 
be was removed 10 an academy in Holbnd, where he 
acquired a knowledge of French, Dutch, and book-keepiog. 
He was next settled as a clerk in ibe counting-house of a 
banker and “ husband of ships " at Rotterdam by a friend 
of his father, who agreed to take him Into partnership after 
a stipulated time; but his health breaking down under hard 
work, he went for a trip to Ireland, and returned from chat 
country with a dxed aversion to the life of a noerchanL 
The profession of medicine was next adopted for him by 
his father, who had him articled to a surgeon in Southwark, 
on whose death he was placed under the care and instruc* 
tion of the senior surgeon of Guy's Hospital. On hia 
quitting the hospital he was engaged as surgeon's mate on 
board an Indiaman, which arrived in Calcutta In 173 s. 
From Bengal he made two or three voyages in the Com* 
pany's ships as surgeon, and twice went io charge of the 
Patna party," about 400 fighting men, which annually left 
Calcutta with the Company's trade for the Patna factory. 

On these occasions he iMre the rank of Surgeon-Major. 
After having served for a short time as su^eon to the 
factory at Dakka, he returiMd to Calcutta at the end of 173d, 
when he was elected an Alderman in the Mayor's Court,. 
In or about 1740 be was appointed assistant-surgeon to 
the hospital, and, having been brought on the fixed medical 
establishment under coders from home, he soon became 
Principal Su^on to the Presidency. He cdls us himself 
that for (WO years successively he was Mayor. 

In 1748 iil-health obliged him to return to England. 
During the voy^e he drew up a plan he had formed for 
correcting abuses in the Zamindar's Court at Calcutta, and 
proposed It to the Court of Directors, who, adopting it, 
appointed him perpetual Zamindar (a post carrying with it 
fiscal and magisterial duties) and twelfth in Co unci L 

On his arrival in Calcutta as a covenanted civilian io 
j 751, he began his system of reform, which eventually gave 
such satisi3Ctio& at home that bis annual salary was raised 
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from Rs- 2,000 to Rs. 6,000; and a prohibition against his 
rising in Council, which was at first scipalated, was re¬ 
moved. 

By the time that the war broke out he had risen to the 
position of seventh in Council. On his release from Mur- 
shidabad he made his way to the ships at Fulca, where 
disease was making havoc amongst the refugees who were 
waiting there for the expedition from Madras. In one 
of his letters from there to the Court of Directors, he 
mentions being deputed to take possession of ‘'£vi/twH- 
^rry," somewhere near Ballasore, apparently, and to have 
'* nominated it your Presidency, it being the only one of 
your possessions remaining to you on these parts.'' 

Being shattered In healtb. he was sent home with 
despatches in February, 1758, in the Syren, a sloop of 
only 80 tons, and had a perilous voyage of six months, 
during which he wrote his narrative of the Black Hole, 
In consideration of his distinguished and meritorious ser¬ 
vices, he was nominated by a large majority in the Court 
of Directors to return to Bengal as successor to Clive, but 
this he seems to have modestly declined in favour of Mr. 
Manningham; he was then named second in Council. 
But a fresh election of Directors having occurred before 
he started, the above arrangements were reversed by a 
majority of the new-comers who were not friendly to him, 
and he was relegated to his old position of seventh in 
Council. However, on his arrival in Calcutta he found 
himself fourth, owing to the departure of seniors, and in 
tysp he became second. 

By virtue of this position he succeeded Clive as Governor, 
on the latter proceeding to Europe in February, 1760. He 
held the governorship for two months only. The Court 
of Directors of those days was broken up into factions; 
Hoiwell did not pull well with them, nor did Clive, and 
acrimonious letters passed between the Bengal and Home 
Governments. 

In consequence of this dispute Hoiwell asked for permis- 
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sion to resigfn the service. The pennission was given, and 
concern expressed at the loss of so valuable a colleague. 

Holwell died at Pinner, Middlesex, on November 5, 
1798. For the last twelve years of his life he was in very 
straitened drcumstances, and was reduced to applying to 
the generous friendship of Mr. Weston, who subsequently 
became notable as the benefactor of all classes in Calcutta. 

Charles Weston had served his time as surgeon's appren¬ 
tice to Holwell, and had once accompanied him to Europe. 
On Hoi well’s getting into the Civil Service, Weston also 
changed bis pursuits. “What could I expect,” said he, 
“ from following the medical profession, when 1 saw a 
regular-bred surgeon and so clever a man as Mr. Holwell 
charge no more than Rs. 50 for three months' attendance 
and medicine T* 

Weston served as a militiaman at the siege of Calcutta, 
and escaped by having been sent on the river to look after 
bis patron's baggage boats the day before the fore was 
Uken. He took refuge in Chinsurah. He was often 
heard to say that SuraJ-ed-Doulah's forbearance to Holwell 
and the latter's release from fetters were due to the inter¬ 
cession of the Nawab’s wives, instigated by the natives of 
Calcutta, who loved him well. 

When Holwell left India he gave Weston Rs. 3,000, and 
lent him Rs. 5^000 more. With this capital Weston made 
a large fortune, chiedy by safe agency business, and became 
well known for bis charities during his lifetime. The 
prohts he made by the TI recta Basaar be apj^ied to his 
own use. The rest of bis fortune was invested In Govern¬ 
ment securities, and the whole interest of this he monthly 
distributed to the poor of all nations, classes, and religions, 
without distinction. The lakh of rupees which he left to 
the poor at bis death was the smallest c^.hls charities. He 
died in tSio, aged seventy-eight, and was buried in South 
Park Street Cemetery.* 

Passing on to the year 17^3, the English in India are 
* Busteed, di. 
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found again ac issue with the native rulers of the country 
on the subject of trade. In that year the English army 
attacked Monghyr, and the loss of this place threw the 
Nawab Meer Cossitn into a paroxysm of rage, dunng 
which he ordered all his prisoners to be massacred. 

Then occurred a crag:edy at Patna as terrible as that of 
the Black Hole. Suffice it to say that hfcy-one English' 
men were slaughtered in cold blood at Patna, together with 
a hundred others of inferior rank. A surgeon named 
Fullerton, who in the exercise of his profession had gained 
a place in the affection of Meer Cossim, was the only in* 
dividual spared. Fullerton was, on his own petition, sent 
from Monghyr to Patna to attend on the prisoners, and 
would doubtless have shared their fate had he not been 
separately imprisoned to guard him from the ruthless 
cruelty of the renegade European who executed the horrid 
command of the Nawab. Four other medical officers, Head- 
Surgeons Crooke and Hamond and Surgeons Campbell and 
Anderson, were among the victims of the Patna massacre. 

After the massacre, which took place on October 5, 
1763, Fullerton applied for liberty to stay at the Dutch 
factory, which was granted. A week afterwards, on the 
approach of an English army, the Nawab Cossim de¬ 
camped with his troops in great confusion, and marched 
five coss to the westward of the city, leaving Fullerton to 
bis fate, which no doubt would have been speedily sealed 
had he not possessed money enough to bribe the Jemadar, 
who had the guard to the westward of the Dutch factory 
by the river-side. 

Then he says in his Journal; ‘‘ I sec out in a small boat 
and got safe into the boats under command of Captain 
Wedderburn that were lying opposite to the city on the 
other side of the river, and at eleven o’clock that.night 
arrived at the army under the command of Major Adams, 
laying at Judy.’' 

Fullerton appears to have been a private practitioner.* 

* It teems that be was on^oally in ibe tervice, but left it early ia 17S4. 
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His name is not to be found in tbe List of Medical Officers 
of the Indian Army from 1764 to iS38> compiled and 
edited by Dodwell and Miles in 1839, a work, of course, 
long out of print, but still to be found in the library of the 
India Odice. 

One of the earliest names mentioned in this list is that of 
F. Hamilton Buchanan, M.D., who took his deg:ree in 
Edinburgh in 1783, and was shordy after wards appointed 
surgeon of a man-of-war, but was compelled by ill-health 
to relinquish his appointment In 1794 he entered the 
East India Company’s service as a surgeon in the Bengal 
establishment. Shortly after reaching India he accom¬ 
panied a mission to the Court of Ava, and devoted himself 
to botanical researches in Ava. Pegu, and tbe Andaman 
Isles. 

On the return of the mission, being stationed at Lakkipur, 
near the mouth of the Brahmaputra, he wrote an admirable 
description of the fishes of chat river, which was puUishttd 
in 1Z22. 

In 1800 he was deputed by Lord Wellesley, then 
Governor-General of India, to travel through and report 
upon the countries of Mysore. Canara, and Malabar. He 
investigated the state of agriculture, arts and commerce; 
tbe religion, manners and customs ; the history, both 
natural and civil; and the antiquities in the dominion of 
the Raja of Mysore and the countries acquired by die 
Honourable Ease India Company, in the late and former 
wars from Tippu Sultan. 

This report, which is very volumloous, and cast in the 
i<^m of a journal, was published in England in 1S07 by 
order of the Court of Directors, in three quarto volumea. 
A second edition in two octavo volumes was published at 
Madras in 1870. Buchanan’s tour in Southern India was 
followed by a visit to Nepal, in company wtdi another 
traveller in 1802, which resulted in his writing a history of 
Nepal and making large additk>Ds to his botanical'Collec¬ 
tions. On his return be was appointed surgeon to the 
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Governor-General, and accompanied Lord Wellesley on 

his voyage to England in 1806. 

Shortly afterwards he was deputed to make a statistical 
survey of the Presidency of Bengal, an enormous work, 
on which he was employed for seven years. The result of 
this survey, which was forwarded to the East India House 
in 1816, does not appear to have been published, if we 
except a geographical and statistical description of Dinajpur, 
published at Calcutta after his death. In J814 Buchanan 
was appointed Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens 
at Calcutta, but returned to England in the following year. 
He was a Fellow of the Royal Society, and a member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. He died on June 15, 1829, in 

bis sixty-seventh year. 

Later on, in the same list, we find the name of James 
Burnes (k-h.), w.o,, Physician-General of Bombay, and a kins¬ 
man of the poet Burns. He was born at Montrose, where his 
father, James Burnes, was Provost, on February la, i8oi, 
and, after being trained for the medical profession at Edin¬ 
burgh, Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, arrived at Bom¬ 
bay, in company with his brother Alexander, in iSai. 

He filled various minor posts in the Indian Medical 
Service, and was successful in the open competition for the 
office of sui^eon to the Residency of Cutch. He accom¬ 
panied as a volunteer the field force which, in 1825, ex¬ 
pelled the Sindians who had devastated Cutch and forced 
the British brigade to retire upon Bhuj. The Amirs of 
Sind then invited him to visit them as the most skilful of 
physicians, and their best friend, and cementer of the bonds 
of amity between the two Governments. On his return he 
was complimented by the Government on the real and 
ability he had displayed at Cutch and Hyderabad. 

His narrative of his visit to Sind, sent in as an official 
report to the Resident at Cutch, is still the best account we 
possess of the country, and a valuable contribution to the 
geography of India. It was republished in book form with 
the title “ Narrative of a Visit to Sind " in 1830. In 1834 
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Burnes. daring: a Ti$it to England on sick .leave, was made 
LL.D. of Glasgow University, and F.R.S., and teccJved 
the knighthood of the Guelphic Order from William IV. 

On his return to India in 1837, he was ac once appointed 
Garrison-Surgeon of Bombay, and afterwards Secretary 
of the Medical Board, Superintending Surgeon, Surgeon- 
General, and finally Physician-General He was also a 
member of the Board of Education, and took an acute 
interest in the diffusion of medical training among the 
natives, Impaired health compelled him to resign in 1849, 
after twenty-eight years' service, and his departure was 
commemorated by the foundation of four medals to be 
competed for at the Grant Medical School, Bombay, the 
Montrose Academy, and the boys' and girls* schools at 
Byculla. Bumes was a zealous Freemason, and held the 
ofcc of Grand Master for Western India, in which capacity 
be opened a lodge for natives at Bombay in 1844. 

Besides his Narrative," he wrote ‘‘A Sketch of the 
History of Cutch" (lithographed for private circulation, 

I Sap) and a short history of the Knights Templar. 

On his return home he occupied himself with the affairs 
of his country, where he became a Justice of the Peace. 
He died in London, September 19, 1862. 

Francis Buchanan and James Bumes must be regarded 
as the first medical officers of the Honourabk Ease India 
Company (after Dr. John Fryer, previously mciuioOed)i 
who attained to eminence not only in medicine, but as 
scientific observers, travellers and dipiomati^. They were 
doubtless specaJly selected by the directors of die Honour¬ 
able East India Company in England. 

It seems probable that up to the year 1795 there were 
no fixed relations for the recrurtmeot of medkal officers 
in India. An Examining Board certainly seems to have 
existed about this time, but there is no record of the manner 
in which ft carried out its duties. Probably it was rigid 
enough when first constituted; possibly it sometimes re¬ 
jected worthy c^pHcants, and was at last driven by necessity 
THIRD SERIES. YOU XtV. X 
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to pass men bi.t ill-fitted for the position to which they 

1758 in England. Oliver Goldsmith, who had studied 
medicine in Edinburgh and practised as a physician m 
Southwark-thougb perhaps to little purpose-applied for 
an appointment as physician and surgeon to a factory on 
the coast of Coromandel. The appointment was obtained 
for him through a director of the East India Company. 
He would have had a salary of ^100 a year, and the prac. 
tice was said to be worth .^i.ooo. His last book was to 
pay for his pass^, but. sad to say, he was, on December 23, 
,758. examined at Surgeons’ Hall, and found not qualified 

for a certificate as surgeon’s mate. 

About this time, or perhaps later, an instance is recorded 
of a person who had been a butcher on board an East 
Indiaman, passing the Board. This person was so ignorant 

as to sign himself "Sergeant "instead of “Surgeon I 

It was not till 1795 that the Board decided hat its 
medical officers should be armed with diplomas, although 
on October ao, 1763. a" swed which 

regulated the formation of the Bengal Medical Service, or, 
as it was then called, "the establishment of surgeons 

employed under this Presidency." , , 

Frorianuary i. 1764. the total strength of this service 
was fixed at forty. Of these the four seniors were to reside 
at Calcutta, and to be entitled head-surgeons-" the two 
first to have the hospiul contract." The next eight were 
called surgeons. The first four of these were w be stationed 
at Patna, Cossimbazar (Murshidabad), Chittagong, and 
Dacca; the four juniors to be surgeons to the army, and all 
to succeed in rotation to be head-surgeons at Cdcutta. _ 
The remaining twenty-eight were entitled surgeons 
mates Of these “ the eight eldest upon the list were to 
live in Calcutta, the next eight to be sui^on’s mates to 
army, and the other twelve to be surgeon’s mates of the 

Sepoys, one to each battalion. 

The bead-surgeon and su^eons were paid los. a day, 
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with Capuios baita on fidd service; the surgeon's mates 
at Calcutta 7s. 6d- per day, each with Lieutcnanc^s batta 
when in the lidd. 

The order winds up with the words, "Agreed that we 
write to the Court of Directors to send u$ out some sur¬ 
geon's maces to complete this estdjlishmcnt” 

The " hospital contract "* above named was the per¬ 
mission granted to the favoured medical officers to supply 
and chaige for all medicines and instruments, hospital 
necessaries and diet, doolies, and other means of transport. 
Under this system, combined with the paucity of medical 
officers, many contracts sometimes fell to the lot of one 
individual, who received for each contract full allowances. 

" In Lord Lake's camp,” to quote from a medical journal 
published in Calcutta early in the nineteenth century, 
"such were the enormous receipts in consequence of con¬ 
tracts for supplying regiments with medicine, diet, and 
doolies, chat some medical officers were said to have 
realised the largest fortunes ever made in the country. 

" The intelligence of these brilliant fortunes reached Great 
Britain. Gentlemen of the first families soon sent their 
sons to study medicine, and the Indian service became 
filled with accomplished and able men; indeed, such were 
their literary acquirements that many were employed in 
the Political Department, while the press and houses of 
agency were principally conducted by them." 

There can be no doubt that ibis power of making 
money (probably not a little exaggerated) drew into die 
service many men fully willing to enrich themselves by 
trade. 

It appears from Dodwell and Miles’s list that in the 
last decades of the eighteenth century the admissions of 
assistant-surgeons rose from units to tens. In 2783, 1796, 
and I7P9 respectively, there were admitted in Bengal 58, in 
Madras 16, and in Bombay 26. From die small beginning 

• The contract systeni ceased w 18x5, omch to the benefit of the 
serrice and erety ^k«r beloeging to il. 


X 2 
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in 1764 the Indian Medical Service has Increased in 
numbers and repute, tiU it has become one of the most 
honourable and honoured services in the Empire. 

It is noticeable that :n the year 1783 the strength of the 
service rose from 40. at it was first fixed, to about 

150. The twenty years which saw this increase were co¬ 
incident with the spread of the English government over 
the kingdom of Mysore in Southern India, and over the 
whole of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa in the North, which 
necessitated a large increase in the establishment of every 
service, military and civil. 

After the great recruitment in 1783, there was, of course, 
a lull, but appointmentt continued to be made up to J856, 
when the number admitted had attained its maximum. In 
dxe »d year of 1857 service was greatly reduced by 
death and retirements, and its usefulness was curtailed by 
the many disbandments of the old Sepoy regiments which 
then took place. A consunt supply of medical officers 
with British regiments poured into the country, and the 
Indian Medical Service became in a great measure super¬ 
fluous. In x86o, therefore, it was temporarily dosed, and 
for five years remained unrccruited. But by 1865 it had 
become evident that a Medical Service composed of men 
highly educated both professionally and generally was for 
India an absolute necessity. 

The re-opening of the services in 1865 was followed in 
i88o by an order which caused some trepidation in the 
Blinds of newly-joined officers. 

Under orders received from the Secretary of State, the 
Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council 
pleased to direct that from March 31 the British Army 
Medical Department and the Indian Medical Department 
d«nild form wte for the medical administration of the army 
in the three Presidencies. At the same time the number 
of administrative medical appointments was reduced. 

*This order was at the time regarded by some as a death- 
stroke to the Indian Medici Service. It was really a 
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blessing in di^^ise. It was soon followed by orders whicb 
made the Surgeons^Geoeral of the Departments each in¬ 
dependent of the other. It accelerated promotions which 
bad long been stagnant. It provided increased pensions 
for all medical officers, from the youngest to the most 
ancient^ wbo had reached the age of compulsory retirement. 

Since 18B0 the Indian Medical Service has been com¬ 
pletely reoiganiaed, and in many respects improved. Study 
of its past history reveals how closely it has been asso¬ 
ciated with the foundation of the British Empire in India; 
how great has been its influence in supporting and de¬ 
veloping it, in harmonizing diflerences, and in reconciling 
to British role the multitude of races and tribes which con¬ 
stitute the people of India. It tells how much has been 
done by Indian medical officers to increase our knowledge 
of Indian products and the development of industries 
arising out of them ; how it has originated and developed 
great departments of the public service. 

Indian medical officers have been largely concerned in 
bringing to perfection the Postal and Telegraph systems, 
the Forest Department, the management of Gaols, the 
system of State Sanitatioa, and have held medical charge-* 
executive and admiaistrative—of the Military and Civil 
atatioos of India They have helped to introduce the 
study of English literature and science into the of 

native education in India 

They originated the system of medicaJ education which 
is now carried on m the Presidency towns and numerous 
other centres. By means of Indian medical officers a 
system of medical education has been established, and ba^ 
resulted in the .formation of a dass of well-educated nanv^ 
medical practitioners and subordinate warrant medical 
officers, who administer the hospitals and dispensaries 
provided everywhere by a benevolent Government for the 
relief of the sick and suffering. 

A hundred and fifty years have passed away since the 
Indian Medical Service consisted of a few imperfectly* 
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educated medical adventurers, who for a long time were 
ill-remunerated and held in scant esteem by their fellow- 
workers in India. 

Times have changed, and the Service now holds the 
proud position gained for it by men of the last century who 
have joined the great majority. Grievances, real and 
imaginary, under which the Service formerly laboured have 
been greatly redressed. 

Substantive military rank has been granted. Medical 
officers exercise military command in their own depart¬ 
ment, are no longer subject to the command of their 
military .juniors, and need no longer be addressed by an 
academic title which some of them never possessed and 
did not aspire to. Pay of rank has been materially in¬ 
creased, so that none need now enter upon trading specula¬ 
tions to insure a sufficient income, while all are allowed to 
improve their pecuniary position by the private practice of 
their profession. 

The Indian is now the best-paid and the best-pensioned 
Medical Service in the Empire. Entrattce to its ranks is 
guarded by the necessity of passing a special examination, 
and all its advantages are thereby secured for men who are 
willing to devote to it the best part of their lives. It seems 
likely that still further improvements, in accordance with 
the importance and responsibility of their duties, may be 
anticipated. 

It seems hardly fitting that this brief history, tracing the 
evolution of the Indian Medical Service from its earliest 
beginnings, should be closed without allusion to those who 
during the last century did so much to raise its prestige, 
and to advance the material welfare of India generally. 
The range of their knowledge has been wide, embradng 
not only medicine and surgery, but language, literature, 
and science, of which the practical outcome is seen in the 
part taken by medical officers in the foundation and de¬ 
velopment of great Departments of State, such as the Post- 
Office, Electric Telegraphy, Forestry, Education, etc. 
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OnJy a few 0/ tbe principal of these can be mentioned: 
Horace Hay man Wilson, Aloys Sprenger, and Betlew, as 
representing Oriental Languages; Falconer and Mac- 
Lei land, Geology and Paleontolc^; O’Shaughnessy and 
Macnamara, Electricity and Chemistry; Russell and 
Jerdon, Natural History; Paeon, Post-Oftice; Chevers, 
Medical Jurisprudence; Cleghom, Thompson, WatUch, 
Anderson, and King, Botany; Brett, Morehead, Twining, 
Waring, the Goodeves, Ranald Martin, Maclean, Nicholson, 
Fayrer, Partridge, Birdwood, Maepherson, Mouat, Webb, 
Alexander Grant, Hare, Forsyth, Eat well, and many others, 
Medicine. Medical Education, and Surgery. 

These, of whom many have passed* away, helped to 
build up a Service now second to none in prestige, and 
certainly containing in itself the potentiality of further 
development and success. 




THE INDIAN LAND REVENUE. 


By “Rosticus."' 

To the iocelligent student of history there is nothing very 
fnysterious about the Land Revenue of Indiai someticnes— 
by a false analogy—spoken of as “the land-tax.” It Is a 
survival of that system of ransom which universally attends 
on conquest. From the eleventh to the eighteenth of the 
Christian centuries, India was ruled by Moslem conquerors, 
and it is a principle of Islam that the land belongs to the 
•conquering State, unless it be held by Moslems, when it 
becomes liable to tithe (see texts from the ” Hidaya,” 
quoted in Hughes' "Dictionary of Islam"; in voe. " Land”). 
Idolaters may also be put to death, but it was usually found 
more convenient to leave them in cultivating occupancy of 
the soil, subject to demands on the produce to which there 
was no legal limit. The lives of the idolatrous agricul¬ 
turists were spared on condition of their holding at a rack- 
rent, and the princi^e took root and was adopted by con¬ 
querors who were not followers of Islam. The British 
administration cook the place of these lords of misrule, but 
was never a system of mere conquest. In lieu of main¬ 
taining or enhancing the exactions of their predecessors, 
the British have remitted a laige share of the demand- 
The late Sir William Hunter, who never allowed pedantic 
accuracy to impede the production of effect, was wont to 
write of the “land-tax” as an item of Indian finance, 
• The analogy was misleading, and has supplied the critics of 
the British administration with more than one weapon of 
attack- Adding the total derived from that source to the 
yield pf taxation proper, they have sought to show that a 
crushing load has been imposed upon a people whose re¬ 
sources are hardly equal to the humblest needs of life. The 
subject Is one both of importance and interest If the 
critics were right, the Government must be one of the 
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worst—like that of the early Emperor, who said that his 
object was to leave his Hindu subjects no more than what 
would keep them alive. But it ia the very reverse of truth, 
for the ponion of rent which the British administrators of 
India divide with the temindars 1$ enough to pay nearly 
half of the net outlay on State pulooses, and to that extent 
the tax-payer escapes. It I3 as if Cornishmen were excused 
from paying income-tax because the Prince of Wales derived 
an equivalent sum from lands and mines in the Duchy,* 

But there U an even more weighty fact, to which atten- 
tion is not always paid. The share of the rent appropriated 
to the relief of the tax-payer has been larger than under all 
previous Governments, while the value of money has dimi¬ 
nished, more has been laid out upon prohuble and benevolent 
objects, and far less has run to waste on middlemen and 
corrupt officials. The reforming Emperor Akbar took a third 
of the gross produce; it is estimated the receipts of the pre¬ 
sent Government may amount to a tenth.t Under the 
more vigorous of his successors the estimated total rose 
to more than thirty millions of modem money, besides a 
leakage of the kind mentioned above, which a contemporary 
reckoned at much more. At that time the unskilled 
labourer got about two rupees a month, while the pay of a 
foot-soldier was little more than double; prices of commo¬ 
dities were in proportion. The system of rack-renuog lasted 
Into modern timea The Begum Somroo attempted to take 
the entire net yield of the land from the agriculturists of 
her hef at Sardhana; and the first thing that the Board of 
Kevenue did, when it fell in at her death In 1S36, was to 
reduce the demand by 20 per cent. At that time the 
maximum racing of British administration was 75 per cent 
It has now been reduced to 50 per cent If the would-bd 

* Exotudin^ opium tod receipts from ioTeMmenu esd public wofks, 
tbe uet Ittceme ai; be takes, roundly, tc Rz. 53,000,000. Of these, 
Ra S4,QOO,ooo we dwived from Ibe Uod revCDue. 

t This is but a coolectaie A idea]. The Goverumeiit does act 

pEOfess to appnise the gross piodoce, but merely to obtam a bair-sbare of 
the rint for the pal^c service 
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reformers could succeed in obtaining a farther reduction, 
they would have to point out some source whence the deficit 
could be made good, and the burdens of the unrepresented 
people would be perilously increased.* 

The question whether the present connection of India 
with the Empire is an advantage would be one of com¬ 
plexity and magnitude. The people of the Eastern country 
have received peace and commercial prosperity, population 
has increased, secondary wants and manufacturing interests 
have been introduced, with new standards of morals and 
civilization. On the other hand, the revenue of the United 
Kingdom has been replenished and a field laid open for the 
employment of white labour in various fields, while many 
valiant soldiers have been made available for the defence 
of the Empire. 

Against these things there is a certain amount of draw¬ 
back. The increase of population in British India does 
not favour the survival of the fittest \ a dense crowd of 
weaklings Is poured upon the land; plague, peetilence, and 
famine are becoming chronic, and appear as Nature’s protest 
against the introduction of new cloth into an old garment. 
On the British side is to be set the political and military 
perils which impend on a position that has had no precedent 
since the decline of the Roman Empire. Like the Romans 
of that time we have to defend a great and growing frontier. 
It might be argued that the interests of both countries point 
to a gradual retirement from the administration of India, 
conditionally on the retention of a few treaty-ports and the 
assurance that other Powers would not cake possession of 
the vacated Hinterland in a spirit of hostility and plunder. 
The case of China is suggestive. Should the Russians and 
the French ever effect a partition of that vast empire, it 

* It is 00 record tbst before the aonexation of the Panjsb in 1849 it 
was tbe practice of the Sikh GoTernment of that province Co exact half the 
gross gfeduis from the laodholdera. These now pay half tbe n«t frodtue, 
and thus have obtained from tbe British conquest an addition to their 
of about 40 per cent (iUnJlt Slogh, Itulere of India/* 
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may well be doubted whether British commerce woiild be 
long allowed to retain its r^hts ajid privileges at Shanghai, 
Hong-Kong, or even Wel-hai-wei. 

If these things be so, it follows that, for the present, the 
connection ought to be maintained, and for its maintenance 
the goodwill of the people is an essential factor. Now, 
the bulk of the Indian people is agricultural, and is, with 
one exception, untaxed. That exception is not the so- 
called land-tax. The land has been inherited or purchased 
by its present holders under a rental of which a part was 
ear-marked for the use of the State. Those who hold free 
of such payment—known in India as Inamdars or Mafidars 
—are no better o(T than their revenue-paying neighbours, 
the value of whose estates has indeed been enhanced by 
the modern Government. The only tax that is paid by 
the agriculturist, who abstains from luxuries, is a poll-tax, 
levied in the form of an excise, on the salt that he eats; 
and the incidence has been worked out at about six annas—' 
say sevenpence a head per annum. When we remember that 
for this modest contribution they get protection for their 
industry, roads for the transport of their produce, and edu¬ 
cation for their children, we cannot fairly call the payment 
unreasonable. The rest of the taxation falls on those who 
use litigation, stamped paper, ardent spirits, etc., or have 
assessable incomes. This minority—about 20 per cent, of 
the whole population—abo pays municipal rates, if—as is 
usual—they live in towns; but the rural community pay 
no more chan the salt-tax already mentioned. A duty on 
tobacco has been sometimes mentioned ; but it has never 
been adopted, probably from a conviction that it would 
alienate the allegiance of the agriculmriscs, on whose good¬ 
will rest the sure foundations of the Indian Empire. 

N.B.—Th« maoidpal nces * levied m coims are imposed by represeoia* 
tire cousdia, aod speat 00 local purposes. Those wbo desire a hill state- 
aeot of the nbject will 6od it ia the Resolution oi the Government of 
lodia, referred to la The Veke ff India of August 9, u the fbUowiag plain 
language: " Though the object was to dispose of the oilsr^r^ 

seotahoas of lit. IL C. Dou, the document h of petaanent ioterest.” 



THE PRESENT POSITION OF CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS IN INDIA 

By Alprbd Nundy, Barwster-at-Law. 

If any apology were needed for my writing on the above 
subjea, I would ascribe it to the incense interest taken in 
the present state of Christian missions in India. For a 
nation which is often charged with an intense greed for 
land, for fresh markets, and for an open door, and for 
making all things subservient to its desire for gain, it is 
certainly curious that it pours out every year hundreds of 
thousands of pounds in a cause the burden of which it haa 
volunurily undertaken, and which is to many a source of 
great anxiety and of sad concern. These disinterested 
efforts of England to promote the principles of the Gospel 
constitute for it a crown of glory the brightness of which 
will never fade. The recent addresses of Bishop WelJdon» 
and before him of the Bishop of Bombay, have of late 
aroused a keen interest in the subject of missions, and this 
suggested to me the idea chat, though the subject is not new, 
it may perhaps possess some novelty in being dealt with 
by an Indian Christian, who, just having finished a two years’ 
tour through the whole of India, has had peculiar facilities 
{or ascertaining the views thereon of the missionaries, of 
the members of his own community, and of non>Christiaa8. 

The late Lord Lawrence, than whom there could be no 
authority higher and more reliable, is credited with having 
said diat, " notwithstanding all chat the English people have 
done to benefit India, the missionaries have done more than 
all other agencies combined.” And Sir William Muir says i 
Coming to the direct results of Christian missions in India, 
I say that they are not to be despised. Thousands have been 
brought over, and In increasing ratio converts are being 
broi^ht over, to Christianity. And they are not shams, nor 
paper converts, as some would have us believe, but good 
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and honest ChrUcians, and many of them of a high standard.'' 
Nevertheless, it is an undoubted faa that, if the opinions 
of the Anglo-Indians and of their Journals be taken, the 
majority would pronounce a verdict unfavourable to mission 
work, and even as regards the missionaries themselves. A 
few months ago an ofRcial, who had retired after holding a* 
responsible position in the educational service, contributed 
an article to an English magasine, and, after indulging in a 
good many disparaging remarks as r^:ards the average 
missionary, arrived at the result that only the lower classes 
become Christians, and chat from interested motives, whilst 
their character and conduct are a standing reproach to 
Christianity. 

Not long ago, when the famous declaration of Bishop 
Welldon, that he bad stipulated for a free hand as regards 
missions before accepting the appointment of Metropolitan 
of India, had aroused a keen controversy relating to evan¬ 
gelistic work, a correspondent to the PUn 4 tr, who, from the 
tenor of his remarks, was not an unfriendly critic, wrote of 
the average Christian as a man who is nothing better than 
s loafer or a beggar, and often perilously near to being a 
swindler." Even the Blsbope of Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay have made the method of mission work in India 
the subject of a scathing criticism. The late Metropolitan, 
speaking at Tricbinopoly, animadverted in strong terms on 
the *'subordination by missions of Chrisciao teaching to 
secular objects," and asserted that '^the education imparted 
in the missionary collies in different parts ol India ^louki 
be one in which Christian education should occupy not only 
a prominent but indeed a dominant position." The Bishop 
of Madras deplored ‘‘the present stste of thinga in our* 
mission schools as anything but satisfactory, or as In any 
degree a solution of the great problem that lies before 
Indian educationalists," and contrasted it with sorrow wi^ 
the days of Dr. Dud; '' when the whole system of education 
in bis celebrated college was permeated through and through 
with religioQ." The Bishop of Bombay, skk at heart at the 
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apathy displayed by the missionaries in the active and 
aggressive preaching of Christianity, reproached them for 
their want of teal, and added : " Most of these evangelists 
confined their attention to administrative work or European 
congregations, for whom they were not sent or paid, and 
this state of matters was not grasped by'their Home Com. 
mittees. ” But, on the other hand, we have the evidence of 
earnest and God-fearing men who have visited India to 
supervise mission work, and to obtain an insight into the 
multifarious operations that are being carried on, and have 
pronounced in their favour as an unqualified success. And 
do not the mission reports and the speeches made at 
missionary meetings bear witness to the fact that, whilst the 
work of evangelisation U progressing by leaps and bounds, 
and the converu are leading, on the whole, exemplary 
lives, earnest efforts are being made for their consolidation 
on a self-supporting, self-governing, and self-extending 
basis ? Now, here we have the most contradictory views 
held by persons as regards none of whom can it be said 
that they have expressed opinions they do ox>t honestly 
believe in, and as we shall see further on, from his own point 
of view, each has more or less foundation for the position he 
has taken up. 

Any effort to estimate how far mission work has been 
successful in India is met with the difficulty as to the test 
to be applied to decide the question. If the increase in the 
number of professing Christians is accepted as evidence that 
is final, then the work of evangeliaation has indeed been 
a conspicuous success. In the year 1851 the number of 
Protestant converts was 91,092; in 1891 it rose to • 

and the census of 1901 shows an increase of 30 per cent, 
during the previous ten years, But this increase is due to 
causes other than the activity of mission workers. Though, 
as a community, the Christians are poor, yet they are not 
so poor as some members of other communities, who eke 
out a miserable existence, and have their lives considerably 
shorteoed ; they have the advantage of being looked after 
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by the missionaries; they have greater facilities for 
obtaining medical aid ; their mode of living, and even the 
localities they live in, are more favourable for the preserva¬ 
tion of life, so that It Is an undoubted fact that the rate of 
mortality in their case is lower as compared with ocher 
communities, Then, again, the frequent famines which 
sweep away millions of people not only leave the Indian 
Christians untouched, but rather become agencies by which 
large accessions are made to the Christian fold. Taking 
as an instance the last famine, which raged in Central India ’ 
and Guserat, it is said that no less than 30,000 orphans 
and women were taken charge of by the missionaries. 
But the most fruitful source which helps to multiply the 
number of professing Christians is afforded by the depressed 
classes. These are made up of outcasts and the so-called 
aboriginal races. Writing of them, the late Sir W. Hunter 
says : " At this moment there are hfcy millions of human 
beings in India, sitting abject on the outskiru of Hinduism, 
or beyond its pale, who within the next fifty years will 
incorporate themselves into one or the other of the higher 
faiths. Speaking humanly, it resu with Christian mission* 
aries in India whether a great proportion of these fifty 
millions shall accept Christianity, or Hinduism, or Islam." 
As a matter of fact, large bodies of these from time to ume 
are being drafted into the Christian fold, whilst others seek 
the shelter of the Hindu and Muhammadan faiths Elimioa* 
ting the accessions to Christianity from these sources, it is 
to be feared that Hindu and Muhammadan conversions 
contribute but a small share to missionary statistics, whilst 
the baptism of anyone from the educated classes, or of the 
superior castes, is so rare an event In these days that there 
Is no reason to be surprised that the Anglo* Indian knows 
nothing of It These arc facts which can be verified by 
anyone who cares to go through the Report for 1900 of the 
Church Missionary Society, which I have selected as the 
most Influential and prosperous as regards funds and 
workers, aod also that, whilst other societies confine their 
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work more or less to the depressed classes, the labours of 
this Society are distributed amongst all classes. 

How is this absence of conversion from the higher and 
educated classes to be accounted for. especially when we 
contrast it with the abundant results which were forth¬ 
coming in the early days of Christianity ? It must be 
borne In mind that, except in the Madras Presidency, the 
first-fruits were gathered from the mission schools and 
colleges, but now the times have changed, and with them 
* the teacher and the education he imparted, the scholar and 
his surrounding circumstances. Dr. Duff was the pioneer 
of education in Bengal, of whom the people said when he 
landed in Calcutta after being shipwrecked twice, and 
having suffered great hardships, “Surely this man is a 
fevourite of the gods, who must have some notable work 
for him to do in India.^’ It was his magnetic influence and 
large-hearted sympathy that attracted a body of young men 
to receive education in the English language, Previous 
CO 1830 instruction to youths was given in the Oriental 
lai^ges, but when Dr. Duff let in a flood of European 
knowledge through the Ei^llsh laogwe, and with it 
imparted a moral and religious teaching of a high order, 
keeping the evidences of Christianity in the forefront, much 
that was absurd and false in Oriental philosophy, science, 
and religion, was exposed. The result of this is graphi¬ 
cally described by Dr. George Smith in page 136 of his 
interesting volume on The Conversion of India," and 
I give this extract to show the capabilities of mission 
colleges and schools if properly utilized, and as an argument 
agauMt their abolition, as suggested by some. 

“What Henry Martyn had pronounced to be so difficult 
as to amount to a miracle, what, long after Bishop Caldwell, 
a missionary worthy of Carey and Duff, lamented as non¬ 
existent outside Christian colleges, Christendom saw, and 
thanked God for the sight—Brahmin after Brahmin putting 
on the yoke of Christ by baptism, and, in return, becoming, 
like Paul, the ordained preachers of the faith they bad 
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once persecuted or coodemned, and that in Anglican and 
American as well as Scottish Presbyterian Churches. The 
native historian of the Church of India, while he records 
the fact of the first five of his countrymen baptized by 
ZiegenbaJg on May la, 1807—‘five adult heathen slaves 
of Danish masters’—and the names of Sathianadhan, first 
ordained minister in 1799, and of Krishna Pal, the 
carpenter, whom, In 1800, Carey led down into the waters 
of the Ganges, will not foiget the Koolin Brahmin, the 
Rev. Professor Krishna Mohan Bannerjee, afterwards 
LL.D. of the Calcutta University, and the Rev. Gopi 
Nath Nundy, who witnessed a good confession before the 
Muhammadan rebels of Allahabad in the darkest time of the 
Mutiny of 1857. Mr. Sherring records that of the forty- 
eight educated converts of Duffs Mission (living) in 1871, 
nine were ministers, ten catechists, seventeen professors and 
highergrade teachers, eight were Government servants of the 
higher grade, and four were assistant surgeons and doctor*.* 
But what do we find now ? The missionary in charge 
of the «hool or coll^ puts m an appearance for an hour 
or two, and, having uken the Scripture lesson of some of 
the classes, his duties are over. He is not In touch with 
his pupils, and therefore unable to exercise any personal 
influence on them, or gain their esteem and affection, or 
acquire any regard for them. The education that is 
imparted, says the late Bishop of Calcutta, '‘subordir>ates 
Christian teaching to secular objects”; or, as Dr. Pentecost 
puts it,tbe end of missionary education seems to be more 
an English education up to tbe standard required by 
Government as a condition of the grant-in-aid than to 
make Christians of students.” But the missionary is really 
in a fix; if he made religious instruction the chief aim be 
would be left without any pupils, who attend a schoc^ or 
college because of its efficiency to imparting secular 
education, which they measure according to tbe number 
of passes obtained at the University examinations. If 
iofitruccion In the Christian religion is also imparted, they 
THIRD SERIES. VOL, XIV. y 
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look upon It as an evil that must be put up with, and they 
mechanically go through the Bible readings, and listen with 
a steeled heart, if not with a deaf ear, to the explanations 
or exhortations of their teacher. Why need they do other¬ 
wise, for are they not placed differently from the pupils of 
old ? To these, if convicted of sin and longing to be saved, 
no compromise was possible; they had either to become 
Christians or continue as before. Thus it was that a large 
number of men embraced Christianity notwithstanding the 
persecution and the sacrifices they had to undergo. But 
the educated Hindu now finds he can sit at home and do 
whatever a Christian does, except eat openly with persons 
below his caste or intermarry with them. Does he wish 
to read the Bible, or is he at heart a Christian, his relatives 
and friends are not the least troubled about it, so long as 
he does not go and get baptised. Has he a preference for 
theism, he can indulge it to his heart's content, and even 
become an atheist if he likes. Has he a taste for forbidden 
food, he can gratify it by keeping a double establishment at 
home, or by going to an obliging friend, or to a quiet room 
at an hotel. No need, then, thinks he, for him to become 
an outcast, and leave his home and relations to become a 
Christian. 

Nor is the work of evangelisation outside mission schools 
and colleges productive of better results. The English 
education that is being imparted has the effect of destroying 
the faith of a Hindu in his religion without substituting 
anything in its place. The educated classes show a 
tendency towards agnosticism, combined with an easy¬ 
going, self-indulgent form of living, or have adopted a more 
enlightened monotheism, with a higher ethical standard, 
and a reformed condition of society. It is difficult to 
influence such persons, for once a pupil leaves a mission 
school or college he is entirely out of touch with the 
missionaries, who, it may be, are otherwise engaged, or 
indifferent or diffident of their ability to reason with him. 
Here and there we come across a missionary who is on 
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friendly terms with doq- Christians, but almost invariably 
this has been preceded 00 bis part by active sympathy with 
the aims and aspirations of the people. The Bishop of 
Bombay, in his address at St Paul's Cathedral, drew 
prominent attention to the fact that the whole trend of 
Hindu thought and action is concentrated in their desire to 
secure a new and vigorous nationality, and anyone who 
has sympathy with them in this respect can touch their 
hearts We have a most conspicuous instance of this in 
the case of Mr. Kali Cbaran Bannerjee, described by Dr. 
George Smith in his "Conversion of India” as “the 
ablest and most eloquent of all the Brahmin converts of the 
Free Church of Scotland." A lawyer by profession, a 
profound scholar, a member of the University Syndicate, 
an ex-member of the Bengal Council—co which he was 
elected by the votes of Hindus and Muhammadans to 
represent the University of Calcutta—bis name is a house¬ 
hold word amongst the educated classes of the whole of 
India. A popular speaker on the Indian National Con¬ 
gress platform, his speeches there have never been known 
to exceed twenty minutes, but during his suy of four or 
five days in the city where the Congress may have mec, 
hardly an evening has passed but that be has poured forth 
before crowded audiences a torrent of eloqueoce in support 
of Christianity. Why do people who usually ignore 
missionaries, never mind bow eloquent they are, dock to 
hear him, though he speaks on a subject which is not 
agreeable to them ? It is simply to render a tribute of 
respect and admiration to one whom they know is in 
sympathy with tbeir political aspirations. But the English 
nussionaries are imbued, more or less, with the prejudices 
of Anglo-Indians, and often approach the people they wish 
to convert in the pride and arrogance of conquerors, with 
a thinly-veiled contempt for a subject race. The rcstilt is 
they necessarily come in for some of the estrangement 
which is daily increasing between the rulers and the ruled, 
and is due to a large extent to race feeling. 

T 2 
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But there is yet another reason why the missionary finds 
himself at a discount. The Indian mind, by a long- 
continued usage, has come to associate a life of self-denial 
and asceticism with the great teachers and preachers- All 
the great Hindu reformers, commencing from Buddha, 
were men who had renounced the world and accepted a 
life of poverty and privation. To the adoption of these 
principles can be attributed the great success in India of 
the Jesuits, who identified themselves with the people in all 
secular matters such as food, dress, and mode of living. 
Of De Nobili, who went about in the garb of a mendicant 
and eventually died in a mud hut, it is said he was loved 
and venerated as if he was a Hindu saint. The simple and 
unassuming life led by Dr. Duff is still a cherished memory 
in Calcutta. Carey, from the two appointments he held 
under Government, drew Rs. 1,250 a month, but retained 
only Rs- 50 for his private expenses. Marshman earned 
by his boarding-schools Rs. 800 a month, but kept only 
Rs. 30 for himself and his family. Ward earned as much 
or more by means of his press, but he contented himself 
with Rs. 20 a month. The rest of the money went in 
each ease to the support of missions. The tendency of 
the Oriental mind to depreciate what docs not come up to 
its own idea) 18 further encouraged by the criticism to 
which missionaries are subjected by the Anglo-Indians and 
Indian Christians, who are naturally credited with having 
the best opportunities for forming a correct opinion of 
their religious teachers, and if they attribute to them 
worldliness, pride, and want of piety, the harm done is 
a serious bar to the prepress of Christianity. 

But by far the greatest hindrance to the conversion of 
the better classes is the moral and spiritual condition of the 
Indian Christians, which, as regards some at least, is not as 
satisfactory as it need be, As to those drawn from the 
lower classes, a good many are Christians only in name— 
indeed, some of them after baptism continue the practice of 
their former rites and ceremonies. They surreptiuoudy 
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take part in cbeir former festivals, &nd are very loath to give 
up old and forbidden customs on occasions of birth, 
marriage, or death; tbe^ continue to wear charms as a 
protection from evil spints : women delight in wearing the 
Sindhur mark on their foreheads, and (;idulge in a variety 
of superstitions, whilst girls are married at an early age. 
In Southern India caste is rigidly kept by a la^e number 
of Christians who are not Brahmins. As may be expected, 
there are frequent lapses amongst such converts. The 
Church Missionary Society's Report for 1900 furnishes 
several such instances, but I was somewhat startled to read, 
in the course of a thoughtful and candid review in the Indian 
Witiuss, the organ of the American Episcopal Methodists, 
the following remarks with reference to that Society's 
operations in 1900: ''The total number of Christians at 
the dose of 1900 was 111,93s, a net gain of 1,434 only for 
the past year. This should awaken some thoughtful 
concern. The baptisms of the year have been io,6a8, and 
only 3,3 51 deaths are reported. What has become of some 
6,000 souls ?*' What, indeed, except chat they have gone 
back to their old ways, and should never have been 
baptized. But much can be said in extenuation of these 
converts. With a few notable exceptions, they become 
Christians not from conviction but from self-interest It is 
a peculiar feature as regards this class that a request oa 
their part to become converts is frequently antecedent to 
any religious teaching they may have received. Thus, in 
the Church Missionary Society's Report for 1900 we hnd 
that in the Agra district the missionaries received a call 
from thirteen families to send them a teacher, which was 
complied with. Sometimes it is some trouble in which they 
are involved and as regards which they wish to obtain 
outside support that prompts them to take the initialve, or 
it may arise from a general fading that it will mAnally 
bene^t them to be under the care and protection of 
missionaries. There is a considerable stir at present 
amongst the Sbanars of South India at having been 
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declared by the civil courts as outside thepaieof Hinduism, 
and therefore not entitled to go inside the temples. Before 
long we shall see thousands of them either becoming 
Christians or embracing the Muhammadan faith. It must, 
however, be said touche credit of these converts that, having 
regard to the comparatively short period within which they 
have come under the operation of evangelistic work, and 
the fact that the instruction they receive is meagre and the 
supervision exercised over them inadei^uate, there Is much, 
indeed, that is deserving of commendation about them. 
We find numerous examples of men and women who, In 
spite of their depressing environment, and in spite of 
hereditary tendencies, have been uplifted by the power of 
Christianity, and are exerdsing a most beneficial influence 
on those amongst whom they live and work. Missionaries 
of all denominations bear testimony to this fact, but, above 
all, they are hopeful that the next generation will show still 
better results. 

But besides the converts from the depressed classes, we 
have a large body of Christians who, though proportionately 
small in number, yet, by reason of their position and in¬ 
fluence, are more in evidence with the outside world. They 
are descended partly from those converts of the higher 
classes who in the early days of Christianity embraced 
. that religion, and partly from those originally in a lower 
sphere of life; yet their children, thanks to the education 
placed at their disposal, especially by mission schools, have 
risen in life and are occupying fairly good positions. Thus, 
in the upper grade of our community we have men who 
hold more or less responsible positions under Government, 
or on the railways, or are barristers, pleaders, medical 
practitioners, traders, and, above all, we have thousands 
who are in mission service as pastors, teachers, and 
catechists. We have the highest possible evidence that 
a fair proportion of them are leading the most exemplary 
lives, and of whom it can be said that Christianity has had 
a tninsformlng influence on their character and conduct. 
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But uking this class as a whole, it wiU have to be ad¬ 
mitted as a deplorable fact that the result is disappointing. 
And here, again, we come across persons who are victims 
of a combination of uofavourable circumstances. If their 
standard of morality b low, it has to be borne in mind that 
the restraints to which they would have been subjected, had 
they not been Christians, have been removed, and the com¬ 
munity which they now form is composed of loose and 
scattered units, which have no cohesion at present, whilst 
their imitation of Western habits has not tended to elevate 
them, but to lead them into intemperance and extrava¬ 
gance. If their religious duties arc perforrned in a perfunc¬ 
tory manner, and the tone of spirituality prevailing amongst 
them is low, they have been but faithful followers of the 
Europeans and Eurasians, many of whom seldom attend a 
church or chapel, but reserve the Sunday for recreation and 
amusement If they are selfish and grasping, and offer 
themselves for mission work at the highest market value, 
they have learnt that in England princely incomes are 
enjoyed by those who minister to the souls of others; and 
when they find here chaplains and tnbsionarles enjoying a 
comfortable and, in some cases, a luxurious life, they see no 
reason why they should oot make the best possible terms 
for themselves. But, as a rule, they are averse to taking up 
mission work, and only do so when other sources of em¬ 
ployment fail them. It is a common subject of cocnplaint 
with missionaries that they cannot get suitable workers, 
whilst 1 have heard as many Indian Christians complain 
that they cannot get suitable missionaries to work under 
In very many cases the relations between the two are any¬ 
thing but cordial, and there is an estrangement growing up 
which bodes ill for the welfare of the Indian Church. 

I have no desire to ac<^uit the Indian Christian of hb 
share of the blame, for he is ofteo too selfish and grasping, 
and whilst I wotdd give every credit for the good work 
done by some missionaries, or the life of self-denial led by 
others, I believe that they are to a great extent responsible 
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for the present low moral and spiritual condition of the 
converts, and for their estranged feelings towards them. 
They are always very eager to obtain fresh converts, but 
do not bestow on the existing Christians that attention and 
supervision that is indispensable if they are to be a credit 
to the religion they profess- These are like a flock with¬ 
out a shepherd, and if they stray away it is the concern of 
no one to bring them back to the fold. Besides, such are 
the evils of sectarianism that it is often a difficult task for a 
shepherd to recognise his sheep, or for the latter to feel 
satisfied that it is a fold that he ought to enter. But at 
every mission station there are Indian Christians in mission 
service, who, with their families and a few outsiders, con¬ 
stitute a fairly good congregation, but even over these the 
influence of the missionary is not very pronounced. Very 
often the two, except on Sundays, never come into contact 
with each ocher, which—it may be wrongly—gives ground 
for the belief that the missionaries despise the Christians. 

I know of men coming straight out of Islington to an 
Indian sution, and calling on the European officials and 
some Eurasians and entirely ignoring the Indian Christians, 
some of whom were not inferior to them in point of birth, 
education, or position; and yec these are the people 
^ongst whom he is supposed to work. Then, as regards 
the treatment accorded to pastors and other mission agents, 
there seem to be a good many complaints and a good deal 
of discontent, in so far that the matter was not long ago 
.discussed by the Calcutta Missionary Conference, wbeo 
many hard words were exchanged by either side. It is a 
curious fact that there is a comparative absence of these 
xomplaints against the American missionaries, of the 
Episcopal Methodist Church. The large number of 
flatjve pastors who serve with them admit the generosity 
and magnanimity which accord to them equal treatment, 
whilst the other Christians as readUy acknowledge their 
indebtedness for little acts of kindness, which indicate 
the terms on which they stand with their foreign pastors, 
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who, as far as practicable, take a lively personal interest 
In their, spiritual and material affairs. And, on the other 
hand, the missionaries speak of their Indian agents in 
terms of the highest commendation, and recognise in 
them men who have consecrated their lives to the cause 
of Christ Whilst the English missionaries are crying 
for workers and complaining of their unsuitability, the 
American Methodists are overflowing with thanksgiving 
that, (hough their funds are insufficient, and the number 
of men and women they require is large, and though 
necessity compels them to utilise those who were once 
ignorant yet God has been pleased to supply them with 
workers who merit their confldence. The reason is 
that they try to raise and to train such men, and give 
them their heartfelt sympathy, whilst the English mis* 
sionaries are not particularly keen about the matter, 
partly, it is said, from the fear that it might injure their 
prestige. 

It will perhaps be thought that I have drawn a most 
gloomy and depressing picture of the work of evangelUa* 
tion in India: but we have, no reason to be despondent, 
but may look forward to a glorious future for the spread of 
Christianity in India, though I am unable to accept the 
optimistic views of Bishop Welldon that Christianity is 
within a measurable distance of great conquests an this 
country. The conquests will comey no doubt, but perhaps 
not before there has been a considerable trial of the faith 
and patience of those who are looking forward to a speedy 
fruition of this desirable end. Already most rapid strides 
have been made In a quarter which, though considered by 
some of not much account, yet only repeats past history, 
when the poor of this world were found to be rich in faith, 
whilst the learned and the exalted were groping in dark¬ 
ness. And chough the conversions from the educated 
classes are but rare ^ese days, yet Christianity is entided 
to be considered the greatest of blessmgs, inasmuch as it 
has had on them an devadng influence, morally and socially. 
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And who can tell bow long the present scepticism and 
indifference of the intellectual classes will be prolonged ? 
Already there are signs of an awakening, and 1 feel con¬ 
fident the day will come when a revival as notable as any 
in the history of Christianity will induce the people to 
make an open declaration of belief in a faith which many 
have already accepted in their hearts, though they refuse 
to give utterance to this fact with their lips. 

With this end in view the number of capable and earnest 
workers in the misaion-iield should be increased, and 
those who have to deal with the educated classes should 
be men of superior intelligence and culture, for the averse 
missionary is not exactly suited for this task, and often 
makes no effort in this direction. But in common with 
many others I entertain the belief that if India is ever to 
be a Christian nation, it will be due to the efforts of its own 
sons. The greater the necessity, therefore, that mission¬ 
aries should give more of their time and attention to their 
converts, a good deal of which at present they devote to the 
service of Europeans and Eurasians; for it ought not to be 
lost sight of that unless the Indian Christians are able as a 
community to show something of the grace, the power, and 
the sanctity of Christian life, they will be the greatest 
obstructionists in the progress of Christianity. It is, 
therefore, the duty of missionaries, if they are really de¬ 
sirous of helping the Christians, to mix more freely with 
them, to take an interest in their inner life, and by the 
exercise of personal influence and personal example to 
stimulate them, to set up for themselves a higher ideal for 
their character and conduct than they do at present. And 
I would beseech the English public not to be so eager for 
immediate results, for it often places the missionary in a 
false position in trying to secure converts unworthy the 
name of Christ, many of whom, indeed, either lapse into 
their old ways, or, at all events, set an example which, if 
anything, is a stumbling-block and a matter of reproach to 
those around them, or it tempts him sometimes to send 
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garbled reports, or to draw on his imagination when 
addressing missionary meetings at home. The Loodhiana 
Mission» in the Punjab, in its sixty^sixth annual report, 
which is just published, after hesiuting whether in a 
mission report " the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truthshould be told, has decided in telling the 
whole truth," and furnishes facts which will startle all 
but those who have a real acquaintance with mission work, 
and who know that other bodies, if they were equally 
candid, could make similar disclosures of the interested 
motives which lead certain classes to enter the Christian 
fold, and of the unsatisfactory life led by such converts. 
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REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 

By Sir Charles A. Roe. 

The War in South Africa is at last over, to the great relief 
of all concerned in it. The Boer generals have not only 
loyally carried out the surrender of their commandos^ but 
they have in many cases given the burghers good advice as 
to their future conduce, The burghers, as a body, are said 
to have accepted the new order of things, if not with 
enthusiasm, at lease without bitterness, and they have been 
most heartily welcomed as fellow-subjects by the whole 
British nation and its Sovereign. But, as* pointed out by 
Mr. Chamberlain in his great speech in the House of 
Commons on July 29, now that the first burst of enthusiasm 
is over, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that there are 
many and great difficulties to be overcome before the cask 
of pacification can in any way be regarded as complete. 
The entire fabric of government baa to be built up almost 
' out of chaos 5 the country has to be practically resettled ; 
a system of law and taxation, just to all, and adapted to the 
wants and even to the sentiments of the different sections 
of the new communities, has to be established, and, above 
all, racial animosity has to be allayed How His Majesty^s 
Government hopes to accomplish this task is dearly and 
simply explained by Mr Chamberlain. It has selected 
Lord Milner as the best possible instrument available, 
and placed him at the head of the Administration ; it has 
given him the assistance of an Official Executive and 
I.egisUtivc Council; It intends to add to the latter a non¬ 
official element, and to allow it in due course to expand 
into a wholly elected Assembly and a complete system of 
seit^vernment. But Mr. Chamberlain declares emphati¬ 
cally that the Government is not to be “hustled” in this 
policy of gradual expansion, and that it has no intention 
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whatever of losing> by a mistaken policy, in peace all that it 
has gained by the war. 

But great as are the dangers and difficulties which lie 
before the new Government in South Africa itself, the 
greatest danger of all is to be apprehended from home— 
the danger of being hustled ” Into a premature establish' 
mcnt of representative government. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman did not indeed, in the debate of July 29, make 
any direct attempt at "hustling,*' for his speech was a series 
of questions, without any distinct exposition of a policy of 
his own. But even in this speech be expressed his disHke 
to a "Crown Colonyform of government, not because it 
is unsuited to the requirements of the case before him, but 
because it is essentially wrong in principle. For more 
than a year past he has spoken in the same strain. At the 
dinner of the " Eighty” and "Russell" clubs at Oxford 
on March 2, 1901, whilst claiming for the Radical party 
the possessioo*<and, by implication, the sole possessbn— of 
"the vital root of truth," he put forward the establishment 
of representative government in the new colonies in South 
Africa as an example of the fruit which this root would 
naturally produce. Again, at the great meeting at the 
Reform Club on June 9 In the same year, when, with such 
difficulty, he induced the two sides of the party to meet in 
front, the same object was put forward as the one solitary 
instance that could be found of " those great principles 
which unite us all." It is. therefore, extremely probable 
that he and ibe Radical party generally will press on the 
Government whilst in Opposition, and, should they beconw 
the Government themselves, will carry out a policy which 
they believe to be prescribed, not by ground of teraporaiy 
ej^ediency, but by some great and eternal truth. It seems, 
therefore, very desirable that, while there is still time for 
calm rejection, before the voice of Reason is drowned in 
party strife, we should consider fairly and fully what 
ground there is for the assertion that the establishment of 
represenmdve government in South Africa is demanded. 
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not by Eternal Truth, of which we can know but little, 
but by Radical principles as expounded by their greatest 
masters. 

At the head of these masters must be placed Carlyle, 
whose injunction that we should clear our minds of cant, 
and see things as they really are. is the keystone of true 
Radicalism. He would have laughed to scorn the idea 
that because representative government has been adopted, 
either by choice or from necessity, and has worked fairly 
well in our own and some other countries, it is to be erected 
into a “fetish/ and that when the sacred name is uttered 
in the House of Commons every head must be uncovered, 
every knee must bow, and the Minister must promise to set 
it up on high in every place under his control. He would 
have said there la nothing more divine about representative 
government than about a king; like all other forms of 
government, it is only a means to an end, that end being 
the general good of the community ; what means—that is, 
what form of government—is best calculated to secure this 
end must depend entirely on the particular circumstances 
of each community. Tell me what are the circumsunces of 
your new colonies, and I will tell you what form of govern* 
ment b best suited for them, and I will set it up without 
any regard to the name by which it may be called. 

Next to Carlyle may be placed a man of an entirely 
opposite personal character, John Stuart .Mill, whose work 
entitled “ Representative Government" treats the whole 
subject impartially and exhaustively. And how does he 
treat it? He certainly does not begin with any high-flown 
declaration about the “ rights of man ”; he merely lays 
down as the test of a good or bad Government the extent 
to which it secures the well-being of a community. The 
first element of well-being is that all members of the com¬ 
munity should enjoy an equal amount of civil liberty, that 
the law and system of taxation should be just and equal 
and honestly administered. It is quite true that these 
benefits may exist under a despotism, but despots are liable 
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to many cempcatioQs: history shows that benevoleot and 
able despots are comparatively rare, and a continuous series 
of them is not to be looked for. Also, the real well-being 
of the State does not consist solely in material wellbeing : 
it is based rather on the higher natural qualities of its 
members, their industry, integrity, and readiness to help 
one another. Mr. Mill thinks that, on the whole, a repre¬ 
sentative form of government is best calculated to foster 
and turn to account these better qualities, and he therefore 
comes to the conclusion that ideally it is the best form. 
But be is under no illusion r^^arding this ideal: be is very 
far indeed from erecting it into a "fetish.*' He knew well 
that even under the most favourable circumstances the 
actual must fall short of the ideal. He never supposed that 
a Parliament would be formed by each constituency electing 
its wisest man to represent it, and that the men elected 
would meet together with a resolve to chink and speak and 
act solely for the common good. He was fully alive to the 
defects to which representative government is naturally 
liable, and he did not hesitate to point them out, or to 
express his opinion that the despotism of the majority may 
often be far worse than that of an individual monarch. He 
also saw clearly that unless certain conditions existed in the 
community, or in the presence of certain other conditions, 
a system of representative government is an impossibility, 
and the attempt to establish it can only end in disastrous 
failure. Many of these conditions arise from defects in the 
people themselves; they may be wanting in intelligence, and 
$0 incapable of understanding or appreciating the system, 
or they may be $0 apathetic as not to care to defend ic, or 
they may be destitute of public spirit and self-seeking* and 
may thus make political life a mere scramble for place and 
power, to be used for the benefit of individuals or classes. 
But even where the people are free from these defects 
as individuals, it is necessary for the success of the repre¬ 
sentative system that the community, as a whole, should be 
fairly homcgeneous—feeling, thinking, and acting in har- 
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monyon all great questions, however much they may differ 
amongst themselves on minor matters. This cannot be the 
case where the State is composed of different nationalities. 
On this point Mr, Mill writes as follows: 

** Free institutions are next to impossible in countries 
made up of different nationalities. Among'a people without 
fellow-feelings especially if they read and speak different 
languages, the united public opinion necessary to the 
working of representative government cannot exist. The 
influences which form opinion and decide political acts are 
different in the different sections of the country. An 
altogether different set of leaders has the confidence of one 
part of the country and of another. The same books, 
newspapers, pamphlets, speeches, do not reach them. One 
section does not know what opinions are circulating (n 
< another. The same incidents, the same acts, the same 
system of government affect them in different ways, and 
each fears more injury to itself from other nationalities 
than from the common arbiter, the State. Their mutual 
antipathies are generally much stronger than jealousy of 
the Government." 

Affer discussing what is likely to happen when one 
nationality Is stronger than another, Mr. Mill proceeds: 

' The cases in which the greatest practical obstacle exists 
to the blending of nationalities are when the nationalities 
which have been bound together are nearly equal in 
numbers and in the other elements of power. In such 
cases, each confiding in its own strength, and feeling itself 
capable of maintaining an equal struggle with any of the 
others, is unwilling to be meiged in it Each cultivates 
with party obstinacy its distinctive peculiarities, obsolete 
customs, and even declining languages are revived to 
deepen the separation. When nations thus divided are 
under a despotic government which is a stranger to all of 
them, or which, though springing from one, yet feeling 
grater Interest in its own power than in any sympathies 
of nationality, assi^^ no privilege to either nation, and 
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chooses its instrutnenis indiflerendy from alf, in the course 
of a few generations identity of situation often produces 
harmony of feeling, and the different races come to feel 
towards each other as fellow-countrymen, particularly if 
they are dispersed over the same tract of country. If the 
era of aspiration for free government arrives before the 
fusion has been effected, the opportunity has gone by for 
effecting it.*’ 

The State which Mr. Mill had specially in view when 
he wrote this was apparently Austria, which was then 
under a strong central Government lUpresentadve insti¬ 
tutions have since been introduced, and the recent scenes 
in the Reichsrath, and the growing bitterness between 
Hungary and the rest of the Dual Empire, most fully 
prove the correctness of Mr. Mill's views. It would seem 
that, unless the Executive Government is still strong 
enough to seize the reins and carry out something very 
like a coup d4tat, the whole Empire must go to pieces. 

It is thus perfectly clear that we are in no way compelled 
by true Radical principles to establish a representative form 
of government in our new territories in South Africa. On 
the contrary, Mr Mill’s own words are : A Government, 
being altogether only a means, the eligibility of the means 
must depend on their adaptability to the end.'* What is 
the actual suce of society in South Africa ^ We have the 
two dominant white races^tbe Dutch and the English—- 
occupying the same country, who, though each by itself 
may be naturally ht for free institutions, yet, when regarded 
as a whole, show that diversity of language, custom, arxi 
mode of thought and action which, according to Mr. Mill, 
make the establishment of a joint representative govern¬ 
ment an impossibility. We have, besides these two white 
races, a large coloured population wholly unfitted by nature 
for such a system. The task before us—the end to which 
any form of government Is only a means—is the one described 
by Mr. Gumberlain in the terms already quoted. Of all 
the means which could be suggested for accomplishing this 
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task, that of a representative government seems the least 
eligible. There are. indeed, some people who hold chat 
the suffrage is a panacea for everything; if once you set 
men vocing, all will come right. But what must be the 
inevitable result of setting men voting in South Africa ? 
Is it to be supposed for one moment that the voters, casting 
aside all race prejudices, would combine to elect the best 
man of their locality, regardless of whether he were Dutch 
or English ? Most assuredly they would not. Wherever 
there was a sufficient approach to an equality of numbers 
to make a contest possible, chat contest would be fought 
out on purely race lines, and with the utmost bitterness. 
The evils of these contests in exciting passions which it is 
rbe true interest ot all to allay would be enormous. In 
return for them we should get an Assembly which would be 
potent only for mischief. If, which is very improbable, the 
two races were represented by an equal number of members, 
business would come to a standstill. If. which is more im* 
probable, the English were in a majority, they would be 
more than human if they could forget all the humiliations 
of a long series of years and their sufferings during the 
war. Under no circumstances could they show the Dutch 
greater consideration than would be shown them by a 
strong non‘representative government, controlled by Eng¬ 
land itself through the Colonial Secretary, and they would 
be almost certain to show them less. If the Dutch were in 
a majority, as they undoubtedly would be unless artificial 
means were taken for excluding them, they would naturally 
attempt to recover by a vote the independence they have 
lost in the field, and they would refuse to vote taxes or to 
pass any laws at all until this independence was granted. 
No doubt England might seep in and sweep away the 
Assembly; but It is one thing to refuse to grant represen¬ 
tative government prematurely, and another thing to cake 
it away when once it has been granted, however foolishly, 
and no English Minister would venture to propose the 
latter step until it was clear, even to the British elector, that 
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representative government had worked almost irreparable 
mischief. 

Ic would be disastrous to attempt to give new 
colonies representative government in the sense of a 
government appointed by popular election; but a really 
representative government can be formed by other, and 
in certain circumstances better, means than voting. It is 
not difficult for an impartial authority, such as the Crown, 
or governors appointed by it, to select the ve^^ best men 
of every important section of the community, and to select 
them in numbers proportionate to the importance of each 
section, and form them into a council more truly representa¬ 
tive than any that could be created by any system of elec¬ 
tion. Our own home Consdtudon has developed into its 
present form by a process of natural growth, and the con¬ 
stitutions of our colonies should be left to develop in a 
similar manner. In the early days of a cc^ooy the head of 
it, whether he be a governor appointed by the Crown or 
a mere adventurer, must necessarily be supreme, and all 
executive and legislative power must be centred in him. 
But in the exercise of these powers he must naturally seek 
advice, and he will constantly consult privately the leaders 
of the different sections of the people under his rule The 
first step towards a constitutional form of government Is to 
substitute for this private advice a body of experienced 
men whom the Governor is bound to consults chat is, to 
supply him with an Executive Council nominated by the 
Crown. The next step is to enlarge this council for pur¬ 
poses of legislation by adding to it by nomination men wbo 
will best represent the various interests of the community, 
and by separating completely the executive and legi^atlw 
powers of the Government. At a. later stage it may be 
expedient to substitute election for nomination, in the case, 
at any rate, of a portion of these members, and in course 
of time the whole legislature may be elected. 

This is predsely the path marked out by Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain, and the first step has been taken by the selection of 
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Lord Mitner as Che best possible head of the Government, 
and providing him with an Executive and Legislative 
Council. For the present this council consists entirely of 
British officials, but it is desired to add to the Administra¬ 
tion a certain number of Dutch members, and thus take 
the second step as soon as possible- How soon this will 
be depends entirely on the Dutch themselves. Mr. 
Chamberlain has pointed out the great difficulty of 
appointing Dutchmen to high official posts; it seems at 
present almost impossible to find men who can be trusted 
by ourselves, and at the same time enjoy the confidence of 
their own countrymen. It should be less difficult to find 
such men for seats in the Legislative Council. Until they 
cao be found, it is clear that no further step in the direction 
of seJf-govemment can be taken. A general refusal of the 
leading Dutchmen to accept office under the new Govern¬ 
ment, or to co-operate with It in the work of legislation, 
would imply a general feeling of hostility which would make 
the establishment of a representative system, or a further 
step towards it, an act of madness. 

When any, and what further, steps should be taken must 
depend, in the first instance, on the recommendations of 
Lord Milner, and it is of vital importance that he should 
be left free to make these, and that they should be con¬ 
sidered, when made, with reference solely to what is really 
best for the new colonics, Nothing could be more mis¬ 
chievous than that pressure should be brought to bear 
upon biro, directly or indirectly, to compel him to shape 
his views in accordance with 4 priori theories likely to go 
down with the House of Commons or the English demo 
cracy. These bodies may be good judges of what is beat 
for themselves, but very bad judges of what is best for 
other communities. They can have but little acquaintance 
with the facts of the case, and their theories as to general 
prlAciples of government, which they are apt to regard as 
great and indisputable truths, have been formed from an 
observaitoc of wholly dtfierenc facts. In England the 
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gfreat mass of tbo people are of the same race, with the 
same general habits of thought and feeling, and the Execu> 
t:ve Government affects but little their daily lives. The 
House of Commons is but a reflection of the people. The 
members of the House call themselves by different names, 
and range themselves into two main bodies—the supporters 
of the Government and the Opposition. But the members 
in each group are. as a whole, men of the same class, 
education, and ideas, and a Government is little more than 
a committee appointed by the House itself, from one side 
or the other, for carrying on the aflairs of the nation on 
principles common to both sides. When a Government 
falls, the two parties change seats, a new committee is 
formed, and things go on much as before. Measures on 
which either side feels keenly may be carried or dropped, 
but the change of drivers involves no general upsetting of 
the State coach. A Government with us has ceased to be 
regarded as a thing which really governs and must be 
obeyed. We look upon It as a mere servant, to be dis* 
missed at a moment's notice for any fault, real or imaginary \ 
and we even sometimes treat it as a whipping«boy. to be 
taken out and flogged whenever things go wrong or the 
master Is out of humour. It is difficult for men who have 
lived only under this condition of things to realize a totally 
different onC'^ne in which a change of drivers does not 
mean merely a polite handing over the reins by the driver 
to a boX'Seat passenger, who may be just as good a whip 
as himself, but the loss of a driver altogether, and a con> 
sequent general smash. In South Africa the coachman 
must be for a long time to come a very experienced and 
careful driver, and be must firmly refuse to hand over' the 
reins to any raw hands who may wish to have a try at 
driving. 

Our two greatest colonies. Canada and Australia, are 
constantly held up to us as an example of the prosperity 
and loyalty ro the Mother-country created by the bestowal 
of self-government. No anaJc^ could be more misleading. 
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Into the question of how far the prosperity of these 
countries Is due to their form of government it is unneces¬ 
sary to enter; it is enough to say that self-government had 
become the only form of government possible, and that 
they possess that homogeneity of population which is the 
essential element of the success of the representative 
system. As for the loyalty of which they have given such 
splendid proof, it is due, not to the form of government, 
but to the feelings and Instincts of the people themselves. 
The ties of kinship counted for much, but the instinct of 
self-preservation counted for even more. These great 
colonies saw clearly that what was at stake in South Africa 
was not merely the question of English or Dutch supre¬ 
macy in that country, but the very existence of the Empire 
of which they formed part The truth is, not that the 
colonies were loyal because they enjoyed self-government, 
but that their self-government did no harm because they 
were loyal. There is no disguising the fact that self- 
government means potential independence, and were 
Canada and Australia to cease to be loyal, and were they 
to decide deliberately that their interests would be better 
served by dually separating from England, we should not 
attempt Co coerce them. This is the key co the Home 
Rule problem throughout the Empire—are we prepared 
for its natural results P If we are not, it is folly co estab¬ 
lish it. 

A far more appropriate illustration of the natural result 
of self-governmenc is that afforded by the case of Cape 
Cobny. There self-government was set up, it may be 
prematurely or even foolishly, but certainly under circum¬ 
stances which offered far better prospects of success than 
those which exist at present in our new colonies. How 
the system has worked has been fully described by Mr. E. 
Dicey in a recent article in the Fortnightly Review. 
Broadly speaking, the result has been this: Af^er years 
of wbaC some people would call “ healthy political.activity,” 
but what others would call a wasting of the best enemies 
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of the country Id mischievous strife^ the position at the 
outset of the war was such that it was an open question 
whether it would not throw In Its lot with our enemies. It 
could hardly have done so formally without incurring the 
penalties of high treason; but it was quite within its con¬ 
stitutional power to refuse all assistance to England, and 
do its best to paralyze English action. It did, In face, 
exercise this power to a limited degree, and it would have 
done so more fully had not the oversea! of some members 
of the Afrikander party carried them into open rebellion, 
and thus led to the establishment of martial law and the 
temporary suspension of the Constitution. No doubt Mr. 
Chamberlain was quite right, for the reasons he gave, in 
refusit^ to take action on the petition for the continuation 
of this suspension ; but It is very doubtful if his belief that, 
when the Cape Parliament meets again, it will perform its 
obvious duty IS anything more than an expression of a pious 
hope. Yet, until this hope has been realized, until it can 
be truly said chat representative government has proved a 
success in Cape Colony, it would be a grave mistake to set 
up such a system In our new territories. 

It may be said that this discussion of principles, and of 
the probable effect of granting self-government to the 
Boers, is useless ; we are bound to grant it to them by the 
express terms of their surrender. This is certainly not so 
the last clause of the surrender agreement merely announced 
the intention of His Majesty’s Government to establish 
self-government " when circumstances permit” When this 
wQl be depends on the Boers themselves, and they have 
two courses open to them. On the one hand, they may 
frankly accept the new order of things, and, laying aside 
“politics,” set to work to heartily co-operate with their 
British fellow-subjects In providing for the real wants of 
their common country. If they do this, they may bring 
about in a much shorter period than the two or three 
generations suggested by Mr. Mill that “ fusion ” which is 
the essential preliminary to the successful establishment of 
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self-government. On the other hand» they may submit to 
the present position only with sullen acquiescence; they 
may keep jealously aloof, refuse all co-operation, and await 
the day when a second Gladstone will make another sur¬ 
render and call it “ magnanimity," Which of the two 
courses they will follow remains to be seen. The first is 
undoubtedly the wisest course, but the second is the easier, 
and It is the one likely to be recommended by their so* 
called friends in Europe, especially by the Pro* Boers In 
England. Let us clear our minds of cant," and, If we 
do, we shall see that there is no question of true liberty at 
stake. Under a Crown Colony form of government Dutch 
and English will alike enjoy perfect individual freedom, and 
be allowed the fullest opportunity of making their wants and 
wishes known to the Government. They may feel sure 
that, as far as these are reasonable, they will be met. As we 
have seen, the Crown Colony system will, if things go well, 
expand gradually into full self-government. Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain has complained of the burden of governing a colony 
from England under our ParliamenCary system. If he Is 
compelled to drop the burden in sheer weariness, and to 
sec up representative government prematurely, in order to 
get rid of the perpetual interference of the House of 
Commons, this would be a proof, not of the suitability of 
that system for the colonies, but of its failure at home. 




ENGLISH TANGIER. 

By a. Francis Steuart. 

In 1662, when the unhappy marriage between King 
Charles II. and the ill-favoured little Infanta Catherine 
of Portugal was arranged, there came into the possession 
of Britain, as part of her dowry, two Portuguese colonies. 
One of these—the then sparsely-peopled island of Bombay 
—has now become world-renowned and of inestimable 
value CO the British Empire; while the other—the Morocco 
coast town of Tangier—proved in every sense a failure, 
although its surrender was bitterly opposed in Portugal, 
and hailed with joy in England at the time. Great satisfac¬ 
tion was given to the English by their Moorish acquisition. 
The new possession was regarded as a suitable protection 
to the merchantmen against the attacks of the Algerine and 
Salee pirates (a very real danger at the time), as well as a 
port of call for the India-bound ships. It was held to be 
the centre of a new sphere of influence, whence the intrigues 
of Spain there might be checked ; and, laatly, when a mole 
or breakwater was erected (of which we hear much, and 
over which vast sums were wasted), it was fondly hoped 
that Tangier would have a harbour rivalling any of the 
ocher African or Spanish seaports. Most of these surmises 
were reasonable, but the real condition of the ^ city was 
overlooked. Although the Portuguese had possessed the 
colony since 1471, they had not succeeded in acquiring any 
territory outside the walls, and even held the town solely 
by eontinual warfare with the Moors. At the time of 
cession the fortifications were much dilapidated, and the 
ruinous city itself was meagrely peopled, as far as we can 
learn, by Mestizo Portuguese, Jewish families, and slaves. 
Hampered by many instructions regarding the manner 
and methods of his dealings with the Moorish chiefs, the 
Earl of Peterborough was despatched late in 1662 as first 
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Governor of the new colony. Had his own discretionary 
power been free, he would have had ample opportunity of 
exteiiding the English rule in Morocco, as the three chief 
Moorish potentates were at variance, Gayland Alcade of 
Arcilla’’being at war both with the rulers of Salee and 
Tafilet. He was recalled suddenly, however, when only a 
few slclrmishes (one disastrous to the English) had taken' 
place between the garrison and the Moors. The new 
Governor was Lord Rutherford, the ex-Governor of 
Dunkirk, who was created Earl of Teviot, and sent out 
to Tangier in 1663. He appears, although a soldier 
of fortune, to have been a man of mark, and to have done 
well by his people, but at home he was regarded with 
•uspicion as a papist,. He extended the area of the colony 
considerably, and ejected a series of forts for its protection. 
The wars, however, with the redoubtable Gayland, to 
whom the Spaniards secretly gave assistance, still con« 
tinued, and after the Moorish chief had conquered Salee, 
he became a formidable opponent indeed. Then came the 
great caustropbe. On May 4, i6d4» the Earl of Teviot. 
at the head of a party of troops, sallied out of the town to 
reconnoitre in the open country, but, falling into a Moorish 
ambush, was cut ^ with nineteen ofiicers and 400 men, the 
flower of the Tangerine garrison, This, as Lord Teviot, 
•was the one disinterested Governor that British Tangier 
bad, really gave the death-blow to the settlement, and 
Pepys records that the disaster “afflicts the King much." 

On the death of its leader, the colony was left in pitiful 
pl^ht. The food-supply was scanty; the Spaniards, who 
could have assisted, were hostile; and the Moors outside 
the walls on the alert for an attack. Therefore, when Lord 
Bellasis, the new Governor, arrived in April, 1665, he 
gained no small kudos by making peace with Gayland,. 
little knowing that the power of the latter was fast waning; 
and, having done so successfully, left the city with remark¬ 
able celerity to reap bis reward at the Court of Whitehall, 
where as a Catholic he was %ptrsona gyaHssima. 
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Andrew Marvd, in his ‘‘Advice to a Painter/' has a 
severe attack on Lord Bellasis’ honesty, which is worth 
quoting: 

"Let Bellasis’ autumnal face be seen 
Rich with the spoils of a poor Algerine, 

Who, trusting in him, was by him betrayed, 

And so should we, were his advice obeyed. 

The hero once got honour by the sword; 

He got his wealth by breaking of his word." 

The reasons for the Alcade of Arcilla's treaty of peace 
soon became apparent during the rule of Colonel Henry 
Norwood, for he was attacked by the ruler of Tafiiec, and 
was soon reduced to such an extremity chat, shut up in his 
own city, he scat an envoy to the Governor of Tangier, 
imploring his aid and protection. It is a pity that this was 
not granted, as the empire of Morocco might well have 
fallen into our hands; but by the time the home authorities 
were communicated with, the King of Taiilet had become 
all'powerful, and our whilom ally of Arcilla was absolutely 
crushed. 

A quick succession of Governors followed the pious 
Colonel Norwood. They were all men of small account, 
except at Court—Lord Middleton, Lord Inchiquin, or 
Lord Ossory—and more than one fruitless embassy was 
sent to treat with the new Shariffian dynasty. In idyy 
there was a curious measure adopted. The Jews were 
expelled from the city of Tangier, and the reason was 
given that they had deserved it by acting as Moorish 
spies. Pepys, however, says that a later anti-SemJCic 
outburst was really because the Jewish merchants "stood 
ia the way of the Governor’s profits/' and was against 
advice from England. 

When Lord Inchiquin assumed the government, he 
wrote mournfully that there was "no one thing in a con¬ 
dition fit for defence,” and it may be as well to look at what 
Che town was at the time. One writer describes Tangier as 
"as pleasant a place ad any In the world"; another less 
optimistic one as "without cleanliness/' It held 1,500 
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houses within the walls, which, though extensive, were, as 
we have seen, of little use as fortifications. There was a 
strong citadel; a Catholic cathedral, “a superb edifice"; 
and two English churches of great beauty," one dedicated 
to St Charles the Martyr. 

Of the six hundred inhabitants exclusive of the garrison 
there is only one opinion. They are invariably described 
as profligate, the Tangerines particularly resembling the 
people of Goa at the heyday of its prosperity and depravity. 
The English colonists, we are told, were "all needy and 
greedy "; the officials sent out eitlier to enrich themselves, 
if possible, or to rid the Court of troublesome suppliants; 
and the unfortunate soldiery left there shut up in the town 
with their pay many months in arrear, all goods being 
" three times dearer than In England.” The money which 
was sent from home grudgingly from time to time dwindled 
through the peculation of officials or was sunk in the 
disastrous attempt to make the harbour a good one. and 
so was eventually altogether lost. 

During an interregnum in December, 1677, when Sir 
Palmes Fairborne was in command, the discontent at non* 
payment and the hardships of the soldiery led to a mutiny; 
but it was quelled by the bravery of the acting Governor, 
who, seising the musket from the ringleader, shot him dead 
on the spot. The only recognition this brave act got was 
the appointment of Lord Ossory as Governor over the un¬ 
fortunate Fairborne. The latter, after a gallant defence of 
Tangier against a blockade by the Moorish Sultan, Muley 
Hassan, fell while inspecting the ramparts in October, 1680, 
leaving his family in great poverty. While the siege lasted, 
and during the defence against the Moors, discontent was rife, 
We learn from Sir James Halket’s MS..* for instance, that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Tollemache was placed above his senior 
^cer—" that honour was put upon him, I believe, being 
a man of interest at Court” ; and the same treatment was 
meted out to the troops in many instances, so that had it 

* Sigaet library, Ediaburgb. 
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not been for their natural bravery and loyalty, one would 
wonder that the town was held so long. 

Under the new Governor, Colonel Sackville, a novel 
change was made in the English tactics. The Moors were 
attacked, and (showing that the policy of attack was the 
right one) driven into the open country, 2,000 being left 
dead on the field. This lucky stroke had the effect of pro¬ 
ducing immediate peace, Sir James Leslie treating success¬ 
fully with Muley Ismail in March, 1681; and in the next 
month Colonel Sackville retired, leaving the command to a 
worthy successor, Colonel Klrke. 

But the English Parliament at this time was considerably 
alarmed at the true position of Tangier. It was remarked 
that most of the Governors had been Catholics, and fear 
began to spread that " Tangier is a nursery of Popish 
soldiers." King Charles II. at the time of the siege 
applied for a grant of money for the preservation cf the 
colony, on the ground that, were relief not sent out, the 
two miklions already expended on the forcihcatlons and 
mole would be lost also; but the Parliament gave a stern 
refusal, saying chat they were not satisHed it was not the 
centre of a Catholic propaganda, and certainly most of the 
contemporary accounts accuse the Government of having 
" made it their business to ruin the Protestant Interest." 

In 1681 • 1682 the Emperor of Morocco sent a return 
embassy to Whitehall, which Evelyn describes tn his 
Diary. The Ambassador and his suite won golden opinions 
by their behaviour. They were received by the King, to 
whom they brought presents of lions and ostriches, and 
entertained by his Court, and the envoy was esteemed by 
Evelyn “a civil heathen.” 

This embassy had little effect on the relations between 
the Moors and the English at Tangier, except that, not¬ 
withstanding Kirke*s protest, Moors were permitted to 
settle within the town. The insecurity of the garrison still 
continued. 

In 1683 Lord Dartmouth was nominated Governor, and 
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as the position of the English was so untenable, he set sail 
with “twenty-one sail of ships and vessels" for Tangier, 
bearing instructions to remove all the Christian inhabitanw 
of the place, both English and Portuguese, demolish the 
walls and the mole, on which so much money had been 
expended, and finally abandon the town to the Moors. 

The Governor writes that “on ye first appearance the 
inhabitants were ready to be packing up . . . the Moors 
have likewise the same intelligence." No one cared to 
remain longer than necessary in the ill-fated town. Luckily 
for us, the indefatigable diarist, Samuel Pepys, accompanied 
the expedition, and his account of his doings before and 
during the embarkation of the inhabitants has strange 
touches, which brir^ the weary life of the colonists home to 
ufi. Bishop Ken. then Chaplain to the Governor, was also 
one of the suite, and from him we get more glimpses of the 
contemporary life. 

Lord Dartmouth and hia assistants had much to do. 
Besides valuing the houses and lands, and deciding on the 
claims of the various inhabitants, he had the task of dis¬ 
mantling and destroying the fonreseea and blowing up the 
mole. He writes on November i6 : “I have from the 
garrison and fieec upwards of 2,000 men at a time working 
upon the moal, and these light nights will help us to make 
good riddance. For God's sake, sir. implore His Majesty 
not to think the time long , . . the work is much greater 
chan was imagined." The mole itself was so strongly 
cemented that holes had to be drilled in it before it could 
be blown up piecemeal. 

Lord Dartmouth’s despatches give some interesting in¬ 
formation about the town. We learn that it had a library, 
and that among the books were “ Paradise Regained," 
Fuller’s Worthies," “ The Mystery of Jesuitism," and the 
“Works of King Charles I." The Catholic cathedral (which 
tile monks still possessed, although at the cession it had been 
stipulated “ that their mortality should not be supplied ") was 
dismantled. The chalices and ornaments of the Church of 
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St Charles the Martyr were carefully removed and destined 
for God^s-house Chapel at Plymouth; and we also hear that 
the greatest of the urban proprietors was " Mr. Smith, 
present Mayor of the City,” who was “ worthy of great 
consideration.'’ 

What we gJean from Samuel Pepys* (s more about the 
social life, the entertainments—colonial hospitality—In the 
midst of the daily work of demolition. He, like all the 
former writers, was much struck by the general decay as 
well as the immorality of the place. “ I sec," says he, 
“few women of any quality or beauty in the place; only 
the mayoress and two sisters of his and hers appear gentle¬ 
women." Then of the Governor’s lady ; A lady I have 
long remarked for her beauty ; but she is mightily altered, 
and they tell stories on her part, while her husband minds 
pleasure of the same kind on his." And ag^in : In the 
whole place nothing but vice of all sorts—drinking, eic.; 
the women as much as the men.’* 

We need not, therefore, wonder chat, with the colonists'* 
assistance, the work of destruction proceeded with all 
possible haste, until, on February 3, 1683-1684, Lord Dart¬ 
mouth was able to write that the forts were blown up and 
the castle undermined. The church was dismantled, and 
" when the aforesaid mines were so happily blown up, a 
form of prayer, prepared by Dr. Ken, relating to the 
present conjuncture, was read in the Town-House." The 
next two days were spent “ in pulling down all the remain¬ 
ing quarters, guardhouses, churches, etc." The ruins of 
the buildings were thrown into the commob sewer; and on 
the 5th the town and castle were ''demolished" piece by 
piece. Everything was now finished, and all traces of the 
English rule (except some English coins buried by the 
King’s desire among the ruins of the fort) removed from 
Tangier. 'Our evacuation, however, was marked by a final 
misunderstanding with the Moors, though it was intended 
to have been a bloodless one. Lord Dartmouth, before 

* ** NanAtira of his voyage to Tangien'’ (Life, etc., Lond., 1842). 
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departure, sent to warn the 3,000 Moors who were en¬ 
camped under a flag of truce on the sea-shore not to come 
within the ruined town, and to withdraw at once for their 
own safety; “but the Moors, with their usual stubbornness, 
did not mind it, which they heartily repented a little after, 
for whilst they were swarming among the ruins** an unfired 
mine exploded, killing over forty souls,* so that even our 
exit from Morocco was not so harmless as we had intended 
it to be. 

* Evl of Dartmouth's MSS. Hiat. MSS. Con. 7 iAe«ntb Report, 
Appendix, Pan I. 
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TANSAR'S ALLEGED LETTER.* 

By Professor LAWREi^CE Mills, d.b. 

I Had intended to divide my brief review of this very 
interesting document into two portions, one concerning its 
facts, and one upon the style; but the style is in itself 
almost the most prominent fact, and it is inextricably bound 
up with the other elements. 

What, then, is our conclusion ?—first and foremost as to 
the body of the document. And here I differ from the 
eminent editor, as I cannot too pointedly repeat, only in 
tki <Ugr«$ of my estimate of the matter; yet I cannot at 
all conceal the fact that this matter of “degree is decisive. 
He excerpts all that seems to him to be absolutely impos¬ 
sible as a portion of a work written at the time and place 
stated, about a.d. 210-234, and I simply follow in his track 
so far as this principle is concerned. And among the 
impossible allusions he excludes all those portions of the 
letter which speak of matters which were notoriously not in 
existence at that period of Ardashlr, and secondly several 
other important items which do i^ot seem to him to be con¬ 
gruous with that early authorship, such as the mention of 
the “ will” of the man who is at the next chapter spoken of 
as practically the inspiring originator of the so-called epistle 
itself. But he preserves a large part of the document, and 
attributes it really to one Tansar (so deciphering the name 
in the Dinkard and In Ma^oudi, or MasQdl), to correspond 
with the name of a chief Mobed, or Archbishop (jw), under 
Ardashlr the First, I endeavour to carry out tkt same 
process of excision exactly, only that I leave a ^really more 
reduced residue as the result. Things that could not 
possibly have had any existence in a . d . 234 {circa) were of 
course not referred to at that period ; nor could a style of 
composition together with a grasp and delicacy of thought 

* See the Jscuary, t$bs, number of this Itaiew, 
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which were common in Persia in, the thirteenth century^ and 
also possible from the eighth to the tenth centjries, have 
been habitual to any such person as a simple Mobed of 
Mobeds under Ardashir. Perhaps this is a favourable 
place to bring in another unmistakable touch from the 
hand of a later artist, even if we must go back to the 
"introduction " to the "letter** in which it occurs. It is 
chat wonderful piece of counsel which Aristotle gives 
Alexander. The sage, for so he was evidently supposed to 
be, tells him (Alexander) "to leave princelets independent 
of each other, so that they shall be sure to fall out; so 
many misunderstandings, rivalries, and quarrels will arise 
.among them that they will have no time to avenge them¬ 
selves upon you, and will be so absorbed in such distractions 
that they will forget the past.'* Surely such blas6 remarks 
were never made by an Aristotle, first or second. But this 
was not In the letter proper. Here is, however, a piece of 


avowed thirteenth-century writing, or, at least, of ninth- 
century writing. It is not presented as a part of the letter, 
and y$l it rnatefus in styU cornpUtily with it; and It matches 
also with that style throughout 

I must therefore designate the whole document, and 
without hesitation, as being in its present form a subtle 
political fiction of the highest possible value, worked up 
like many ocher such spuria,* and upon ancient traditions 
of the glorious Sasanian Restoration, intended, moreover, 
to gratify the wounded vanity of the crushed Persian circles 
who in the seventh to ninth century, or later, still adhered 
either in heart or practice to the primitive Persian faith. 
And I do not yield at all to the editor in my admiration for 
parts of it, nor for the skill or veracity disclosed in it, 
ii^arded as an artistic production or reproduction of a later 
age. I will go further, and would say that the document 
was unquestionably founded, like almost every other docu-‘ 

* Sueb spuda are welUnfgb universal, as the reader should undentasd. 
Recall for bucance the letters of Heraclitus, the false books of Plato, tbe 
spunoue piecM of Fbilo, etc. Literature* is fuU of such apurioue documents. 
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merit of the kind, upon facts past or long past. Beyond 
any manner of question, there was a flood of polictcal 
circulars or official “ letters’’sent by the agents of Ardashfr 
most energetically to every prmcelet in the entire empire, 
seeking his adherence to the new rdgimewith promises and 
threats (see above). Instead of there being one " letter 
like this, in all save its impossible amplifications and its 
thirteenth-century style, there must, of course, have been 
scores of them. That Restoration was a “ large affair,” if 
ever a restoration was. The amount of business'”— 
military, diplomatic, and bureaucratic—involved in it must 
have been immense ; and Ardashlr was not the man to 
neglect its chief items in any way, If there was no 
Taosar as Mobed of Mobeds at his Court, then there was*^ 
beyond all doubt some other Archbishop, so to speak, if 
not like him personally, yet discharging the self-same 
functions; and it matters little what his name was called. 
And such an official could not have avoided being in the 
very centre of the situation, for Ardashlr was pushing the 
interests of the national religion for all that they were 
worth. It is not improbable that an ardent fanaticism was 
prominent among the chief forees on which he relied to 
complete those results which seemed to be, and which were, 
quite all-important. If, then—J repeat it—there was actually 
no such person as this Archbishop ai the Court of Ardashlr 
about 211-335 there were most certainly many busy 
and shrewd ecclesiastical functionaries of various degrees 
closely resembling this supposed Tansar, and ready to do 
the bidding of their master. These persons would be 
natiiraJly ecclesiastics for the reasons given ; and they were 
doubtless writing letters continuously » the Governmeots 
of Che provinces, each one .of which must have dealt in 
paa^ric towards the new Emperor, though in roogher 
and simpler words. And over these astute persons there 
was, unquestionably, the titular head ; but whether this 
nominal Arcibisbop were really the force which Ardashlr 
was using, or only.the figure-head to some other abler man* 
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can never be surmised. ’Office itself, however, at that early 
day must have constituted a predominant element of power. 
Still, whatever imperfections may exist In the grouping 0 
the ancient facts which are supposed to be represented, it 
cannot be denied that ancient facts are illustrated in the 
details. And that is my verdict. 

The piece is beautifully worked up with ingenious and 
refined imagination from ancient hearsay, or possibly from 
ancient documents, 

But what results if the letter be genuine, as actually 
written at the date of Ardashir ? Let it be supposed for a 
moment, and for the sake of argument, that this really 
attractive piece was in reality so composed, as it stands, at 
Che time stated. What then ? What bearing has this upon 
the composition of the “ Old Avesta" ? What wrt of an 
author does it show this author to have been . Was he a 
"fiaionut of (ht school of Socraiss" ? («k). If so, I fear 
that he was a bad imitation of his masters; or the achool, 
on the other hand, must itself have degenerated. Let me 
be« pardoned for saying it; but if ever a vain coxcomb 
penned a pointed political paper {not, so to say, a “ pam¬ 
phlet’'), it waa this wonderful ascetic Archbishop who 
declares that he had abjured the world for fifty years, and 
who is also supposed to be a person who* renounced a 
throne I one of the most auspicious items, as it seems to me, 
in literature. 

No possible freedom in the last very fair French traos- 
Ution can at all conceal the eccentricities of the individual 
on the supposition that it was written at the time suted 
If a Tansar as a narrator wrote this in A.D. 210-234, then 
he was not an infatuated egotist, only because he was 
untruthful; and upon that understanding his existence was 
wholly to be regretted as an element in so serious a 
situa^on. 

Nor was his chief himself, as he depicts him, any more 
exalted in principle than we should expect for the time, 
• As Ma90udi (M«Q^) 
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place, and circumstances. But let it be once more sup¬ 
posed, for the sake of ai^ument, not only that the piece 
was genuine, but that all such objectionable features as we 
have noticed were wholly absent, what, even then, in all 
the world has such a letter to do with the antiquity of the 
Avesta? Do such allusions to speculative thought as 
appear in it at all Illustrate the presence of the GSihic spirit 
in Persia at that time? It seems to me to be absurd on 
the face of it to mention such a parallel. And where is the 
first word in it even about the collection of ancient docu¬ 
ments, to which allusion has been made? Not that we 
should suppose for a moment that such collections had been 
neglected, What bearing could such expected, and even 
necessary, clerical diligence have upon the antiquity or non- 
antiquiry of those time-honoured telics? Collections of 
ancient pares of the Avesta, with additions to them and 
translations of them into later Zend and into Pablavi, must 
have been taking place from the earliest periods, and 
especially at crises of religious revival 

Are we to suppose that the G&thas were written in the 
year \ or at B.c. loo because a resuscitation took place 
when Zoroastrianism mounted the throne in the person of 
Ardashlr two or three hundred years thereafter ? There 
is no necessary or relevant connection whatsoever, so far 
as I can see, between the two propositions. ' 

Of eourst, religious zeal was at a white heat in a. a dio 
and for some time following, and with it theological 
ingenuity became active, and documents worthy to be 
called " Avesta must have been composed during those 
years; the contrary Is most improbable. Is it possible that 
a Restoration which was probably largely incited by the 
priestly class, end which seated a person upon the throne 
who himself claimed priestly descent, and which, as we 
see from much unintentional evidence, affected a religious 
sentiment, could possibly have neglected its, to if, so 
sacred Scriptures! If the hated Alexander could eagerly 
seek out the Persian sages, and affect the Persian lore. 
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together with the Persian dress, how much more would the 
busy Ardashlr attend to a matter so vital in every sense to 
the situation I Except in times of exceptional neglect o> 
degeneration, the documents were not only periodically, but 
almost continuously, subjected to revisional treatment; how 
many scores of centres must there have been where the 
rites were celebrated! And how often were the scrolls 
stored in their priestly chests recopied, as they became 
worn out by use, new documents, expository or original, 
being most certainly often added to their number I The 
Pablavi translations, or Zend of the Avesta, must at least 
have been continually re-copied, emended (?), and increased 
from the very first. It seems simply childish to place any 
emphasis whatever upon that statement of the Dinkard, to 
the effect chat the religious documents were collected.* 
0 / course, the Scriptures were re-collected, re-copled, and 
enlarged; and if the VendIdSd, the Yashts, and the G&thas 
possessed In themselves any evidence at all chat they 
originated at the rime of Ardashlr, of course it would be 
natural to suppose that they were among the documeols 
which were composed at chat period, and that it was they, 
among others, which were re-copied, explained (I), and 
sanctified afresh; and this would be practically certain, and, 
so far as re-editing (jw) was concerned (excuse the term), 
rtftO'angement in the liturgies, etc., this must certainly 
have happened even with regard to the GSchas themselves, 
The statement cited does not couch the question of their 
origin, which depends wholly upon their internal evidence, 
and upon that of the other lore, the Indian, which Ja so 
Intrinsically related to them, Some documents were con- 
. tinually appearing; and some, beyond a doubt, appeared 
, under the stimulus of the Restoration; but what those 
.documents were would be plainly shown by their contents; 
that is to say, their contents would plainly show at a glance, 
at lease, whether it were possible that they were composed 

* &»e it cited ebote, in the Aru pin of this irticle Id this Rn/mu, 

<po3, 
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at such a time, place* and under such circumstances or not 
Our inquiry* however, has reference to a particular part of 
the Avesta, that universally acknowledged to be its original 
and oldest part. 

These ancient pieces are* as I need hardly say* of all 
possible documents of the kind about the lease possible as 
the forged product of the Sasanian age* early or late; and, 
In fact, there is no one* so far as I am aware, who supposes 
that they were a product of that age* unless, indeed, there 
is a certain undertone of insinuation throughout the trans¬ 
lation and representation of this letter, which was intended 
to induce a current of opinion trending that way. The 
question* however, lies in a certain sense upon our path, 
and we must consider it. 

Is it, then, likely or possible that while priests were 
elated in a crisis of enthusiasm at the glorious events which 
were transpiring, any one of them, even if be had the 
power* should have set to work to forge those deeply 
medicative though impassioned pieces, with all their 
wranglings and their hopes, and with (heir wonderful in* 
ternal evidences, as well, of contemporaneous historical 
origin ? Was (hat a time for a fantastic invention which 
was to foist upon the peopie vtry ctniral docufmni of 
tfuir r$ligion, for let it never be forgotten that the G&thas 
were the very core of all their religious tradltioos of the 
Persians then, and deservedly so to be considered, for they 
are obviously a contemporaneous record oS the life of their 
Prophet; and they, the GSthas, tegether with otlier sacred 
pieces, were the objects of worship In course of the 
iiCurgles ? Or was the impression, on the other hand, at 
all really intended to be insidiously conveyed that the 
Githas thus actually arou as g^nuinA composiHam^ with 
all their homogeneous lost companions, in Medo-Persia 
in (be years a.d. a 10-235 Granted that there 

existed brilliant schools of Zend philology through the 
Sasanian age—and the origin of the new Zend alphabet 
thoroughly proves that such centres must have existed— 
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can culture itself account for the origin of a document 
which is totally alien to all the facts of the period ? Where 
was the Vishtasp struggling for the early throne ? Or was 
this name (Vlshtasp) a pseudonym for ArdashTr with the 
extinct Arsacid, or his lingering adherents as the dregvant ?• 
Were these the objects of the GSthic anathemas ? Where 
were the Daevas—that is to say, the DaCva-worshippers ? 
These were on the south-east, towards India, not among 
the Parthiansor Persians, who had been Mazda-worshippers, 
as is believed,t for ages. The lingering Daeva-worshippers 
were kindred to the Rig-veda men. There was once a 
day when Iranians, too, worshipped Daevas, like their so 
.distant kinsmen. “ Heaven-godswas an Indo-Aryan 
name in ages lost to memory. Did Daeva-worshipping 
tendencies linger till a.i>, 234 at Teheran? The G&thic 
struggle, as we hold, was one of the original conHicts 
which* turned chose Dafivas into Devils, and a signal part 
of one of them. These questions cited are truly difficulr. 
And who was the Zarachushtra ? Was this Tansar the 
man ? Such questions seem to an antiquarian critic to be 
simply irrational, and they were hardly ever really meant 
to be seriously stated, if at all. And here I must recall 
what was said In the preface to my new and curtailed 
edition of the Gichas, which seems also to have produced 
conviction in some quarters at least. It anticipates, in* 
deed, what I shall have to enlarge upon still later; but it 
will yet be useful if now stated here. It is that we hold 
the GSthas to be ancient, not at all because of anything in 
the nature of authoritative assertion to that effect contained 
within them, or in any other possible documents. All 
dehnitive assertions of claims to antiquity, veracity, possi¬ 
bility, or probability, have with me at least—for I venture 
to speak for no one else—absolutely no persuading force. 
On the contrary, such assertions if too urgently presented 
would immediately arouse my own suspicions. Just in so 

* A word for cbe “ faithleu ” with which the G&tbas deal. 

t That U to say, largely io. See ibe Religion of tbe Anacids. 
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far as any passages in the Githas* tisseritd them to have 
been composed at any particular date early or late, just in 
that degree would I, for one, repudiate such a passage. 
We hold them to be the delineation of long^pasi scenes; 
but scenes, indeed, like those In the “ Iliad,’* or other very 
ancient compositions, might have been totally poetical and 
illusory, and obviously intended so to be understood; but 
we believe these hymns lo be the expression of contem¬ 
poraneous life, because they disclose ikis untAo^l intending 
it, and as it were in passing. They are made up of per¬ 
sona! allusions of such a character as to convince us chat 
they refer to real and contemporaneous events. And we 
hold them to be centuries older than Ardashlr, because 
these allusions are wholly itnconscious. They obviously 
refer to people who could only have existed at an early 
period, for we are forced by their language, and,,above all, 
by their extraordinary metres, to associate them with (he 
Rig-vedic Indians of at least many centuries before 
Ardashfr. Evident traces of positive association with Rig- 
vedic worshippers linger in the books themselves, or. at 
least, traces of association appear with remnants of tribes, 
the bulk of whom had indeed, perhaps a long time before, 
pressed southward through the Khyber.f But 1 will not 
pause further upon this just here, as I have dealt with it 
before. 

To sum up, then, my own impressions, which, however, 
I am very far indeed from wishing to press unduly upon 
ochers—though, as I am In duty bound to say, they 
have been formed after very great and very prolonged 
labour and reflection throughout many years—they are as 
follows: 

I confess that I cannot at all understand how a great 
scholar of such widespread authority as the gifted editor 
of this letter could push it forward as having any decisive 

* See my isCroduction to tbe second edition of the GStbas, 1900. 

t Sk. 
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connectioti whatever with the question of the ‘'antiquity" 
of those strangely original rough hymns, or, indeed, with 
that of any other part of the A vesta. I reserve to this late 
place a remark with regard to what many might consider 
CO be the crucial point of all—the Identity of the names 
Bishar and Tansar, I may say that the identification of 
the two is not at all so curious as it looks, and to my mind 
the probability of the identification is shaken merely by the 
fact that it is not so urgently called for>>^that is to say, that 
it is not needed as an element of proof. The existence of 
such a high-priest with such functions, and the collection 
and revision of'' Scriptures/’ together with the re-organiza* 
tion of the ecclesiastical institutions and the ritual, were all 
certainties and matters of course. The identificacion of the 
namt itself Is of little iraportance so long as we see that 
the items mentioned were altogether commonplace; both 
ikiy and tfu namt dtny nothing, and thfy provt as HuU. 
The only Item worth a moment's notice is the eccentric 
allusion to the Platonic character of this Blshar-Tansar, 
and that, together with what correspooda to it in the 
letter," was one of the obvious affectations of a later 
century, brought in by the sojourn of Simplicius at the 
Persian capital in a.d. 533. 

Scraps of philosophy lingered from that hour, doubtless, 
in many a linguistic school of Persia, and they were by 
no means absorbed by the intense Biblical fervour which 
took possession of Persian literature almost simultaneously 
through the Arabic conquest. Does, then, the Platonic 
character of this BJshar-Tansar of the sixth, seventh, ninth, 
or thirteenth century prove or suggest any strong influence 
exerted by the Philonian idgos in Persia in a.d: ? 

1 may say at once—though, of course, 1 reopen the ques¬ 
tion elsewhere—chat any philosophic tendency following 
upon Simplicius’ visit in the sixth century seems to me to 
be utterly bereft of all power as a source of proof in this 
connection in a.d. 210*234 ^>dd. 

Havir^ done my best to form an unprejudiced opinion 
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CHINESE BUDDHISM. 

By E. H. Parker. 

Ths Chinese official histories give a very plain and 
straightforward account of the origin of Buddhism in 
China. Europeans, missionary or other, whose know¬ 
ledge of Chinese literature has enabled them to tell the 
story to the Western -world, have not been able to add 
many, if any, new matters of fact. The utmost they have 
been able to do is to co-ordinate or regroup the statements 
made by the Chinese, and perhaps here and there to 
corroborate an ambiguous or incomplete assertion by com¬ 
paring it with testimony obtainable in India or elsewhere. 
So far from adding anything new in the way of evidence, 
they have at times rather confused the issues by obtruding 
amongst simple statements of fact their own energetic 
expressions of opinion, too often the result of either 
historical bias or religious zeal I think I have read 
most of what European translators from the Chinese have 
written, and the impression left upon me is that, look at 
it as we may, Clunese testimony is the only obtainable 
testimony regarding Chinese Buddhism. The learned 
P^c Hoang, whose literary work, like his spiritual cure, 
(s associated with the Jesuit establishments at Shanghai, 
appears to be the only Christian writer upon this subject 
who has confined himself strictly to citing bare matters of 
(act in the original words used. On referring to the 
Chinese standard history (sixth century) of the Tartar 
Toba Dynasty, which ruled in North China for a century 
and a half (386-450), I find that the excellent official 
account of Early Buddhism given in Chapter CXIV, of 
that book corresponds very closely to what Eire Hoang 
published in a valuable Chinese work about ten years 
ago. It is also evident that the history (seventh 
century) of the Sui Dynasty (58i.6r8) has been utilized 
(Chapter XXXV.) by the learned priest. I translated 
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and chen reproduced chis dry narrative in an English dress 
in the Ckiness Recorder for 1894, with explanatory notes. 
I now venture to give an amended account, In more cursive 
and readable form, for the use, and 1 hope the entertain¬ 
ment, of those who are not specialists. 

In the year 62 a.d. the Emperor of China had a dream or 
a vision. It appeared to his Imagination chat a golden man, 
with a bright light in the crown of his head, had 80wn into 
the palace hall, The Emperor promptly mentioned this 
incident to his courtiers, on which one of them, whose name 
was Fu Ngi, suggested that "it must be Fou-t'u." (These 
two syllables are merely the modern Pekingese way of 
pronouncing wbat in many Chinese dialects still sounds like 
Vudu, and what was then intended to represent Budh^ as 
is easily provable by comparison with other ancient foreign 
words expressed In Chinese hieroglyphs.) Then it was that 
the name Buddha first appeared in China; or, what is practi¬ 
cally the same thing, was recognised by responsible persons 
capable of recording official facts, It was explained to the 
Emperor that Budh was the name of a divinity (n western 
parts, on which amission toTlen-chuh or India was at once 
organized in order to hnd out more about this mysterious 
Buddhism, 

The next question is : How much did the Chinese then 
know of India ? The answer is as follows : In B.c (29 a 
Chinese political envoy had succeeded, after many perils, 
in making his way to the state of Ta Hla (Bactriana), south 
of the river Wei, or Kwei (Oxus). There he noticed cer¬ 
tain articles in the bazaars which seemed to be of Chinese 
provenance, He discovered from the traders of Bactria 
that they were in the habit of trading with a country " several 
thousand W to their south-east, called Sh^n-tuh, where they 
often bought such articles. {Three U go to a mile.) The 
customs of life prevailing in Shftn-tuh were very similar to 
those of Bactria. The capital was on a great river; the 
land was Hat, damp, and hot; the people were settled in 
habit, and el^hants were used In battle. These, based 
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on hearsay, are the only statements of fact regarding 
Sh 4 n-tuh, which, called later T'ien-tuh and T‘Ien-chuh, 
is clearly provable to mean North India. Contrary to 
what P6re Hoang has stated, Chang K'ien related nothing 
of Buddhism; but the Sui Shu is responsible for the 
gloss, and not P^re Hoang. It is for philology to explain 
how far Shinduk^iox that is the *Walue’' of the modern 
dissyllable) represents Sindh or some other analogous 
Indian or Tibetan word. But Chang K'ieu, the cele¬ 
brated envoy in question, went on to shrewdly suggest 
to the Emperor that the alleged position of Sh6n-tuh, 
south-east of Bactria, pointed logically to a trade and 
a neighbourhood with the remoter parts of recently as* 
similated South-western China. This view seemed so 
obviously correct that the Emperor at once proceeded to 
complete the half-abandoned conquest of South-west China 
with a view of reaching his coveted political ally, Bactria, by 
way of this strange India, and of thus escaping the attacks 
of Tartar hordes upon the Centra) Asian trade and mission 
route, now discovered for ths first iwts. About B.c 119 
Chang K^ien was sent on a second mission to the West, 
but this time he himself got no farther than the region of 
Issyk-ku) and modern Hi. However, before returning to 
China, he sent members of his large suite on sub-missions 
to Bactria, Parthia, Khoten, Sh^n-tuh, and other States. 
These envoys dribbled back a year after the return and 
death of Chang K'ien in or about B.c. 115; but there is no 
record of what they did or saw, except the statement chat 
they brought native return missions back with them to China. 
One thing is quite certain: the Sht-hi, or first great Chinese 
history, published about B.c. 90 (recently translated word 
for word by Professor Edouard Chavannes), makes no men¬ 
tion whatever of Buddha or Buddhism ; and it is distinctly 
stated therein that Chang K'ien never went to India. 

How, then, did Fu Ngl, 150 years later, in suggesting 
" Buddhism,’" happen to know anything about it ? In order 
to answer this question, it is necessary to mention Pan Ku, 
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the author (died a.d. 92} of the second great historical work, 
the History of the Earlier Han Dynasty (b.c. 206 to A.a 24), 
which takes us down over a centjry later than the Ski^ki. In 
the special chapter of the Later Han (a.i>. 25-220) History, 
devoted to Fu Ngi, it is stated that the son and grandson, 
successors in turn of the Emperor who had first heard the 
name Budh from that officer, appointed Fu Ngi, in associa¬ 
tion with Pan Ku, to make various researches into literature, 
and later on to undertake certain military duties (a.o, S9), 
Now, this Pan Ku was, as we have seen, under the Later 
Han Dynasty (a,d. 25-220), the author of the Early Han 
History (o.c. 206 to a.s. 24) ; and his brother, Pan Ch^ao, 
was the celebrated General who, when a student, threw 
down his pen, and vowed he would emulate Chang K'ien 
with his sword.” Between 4.D. 77 and ioi» Pan Ch'ao 
re-established for the Later Han Dynasty the waning 
influence of China created in Central Asia by the Early 
Han Dynasty. His conquests brought him at least twice 
into actual collision with the YUeh-chi (or earlier Ephthalites, 
who had now driven Greek and Parthian influence entirely 
out of the Indo-Pamir region). With them he fought several 
keenly-contested battles io order to secure exclusive Chinese 
influence over those states, east of the Pamir, which cor¬ 
respond with modern Kashgar, Yarkand, and Kuche, and 
to keep the Ytleh-chl well west of the Pamir. But 
Pan Ku has even less to say about India than Ss-ma 
Ts'ien, the author of the Shx-ki, or first great history, 
already alluded to above. Under the name of T'ien-tuh, 
it is only casually mentioned as lying to the south of a 
State called Pl-shan, which, from the positions given, 
cannot be far from the Karakoram Pass or Baltistan. He 
never so much as mentions Buddha or Buddhism. 

We have seen that the Indo-Persian states sent return 
missions to China in the wake of Chang K'ien’s ^nts of 
B.c. 115, and (although after that date Chinese arms made 
themselves felt rather in the Caspian than the Pamir region) 
there can be little doubt that the three roads to the West 
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(vid Kami, Kuche, and Khotcii respectively) were kept 
open in sections by the traders interested, if not continuously 
by the Government. Hence it is extremely probable that 
intelligent Chinese occasionally went to the Indus, and that 
intelligent Indo«Scyths occasionally came to China. This 
likelihood is strengthened by the following important official 
statement. It appears that the first history of the Wei 
Dynasty (280*265), which succeeded the Later Han, was 
published before the history of the Later Han Dynasty 
(35-220) which that Wei Dynasty thus succeeded. This said 
first Wei history is called the JVti Liok, or “ Outline of 
WeL^ Unfortunately for science, it has perished, for in it 
are to be found by far the greatest number of novel state* 
menis about the Far West, the source of which must neces¬ 
sarily have been the Han archives, Such fragments of it as 
remain exist only in the form of notes to other histories ; one 
of these, the IVn Chi, or Wei Records,being the standard 
history of the self-same Wei Dynasty- This second Wei 
History also was published ifo years before the Later Han 
History, and therefore it is entitled to a certain precedence 
over the latter, although the latter treats of an earlier* 
period. But it must be remembered that histories, no 
matter when composed, are in China made up of records 
which were stored up safely somewhere during the period 
subsequently described; and though there are several cases 
where such records have been deliberately destroyed, there 
do not seem to be any instances where records have been 
invented on a wholesale scale, or unnecessarily supplemented 
from secondary sources. 

Well, this Wei Lioh contains the following very remark¬ 
able statement (Chapter XXX., p, 29, of the Wei Chi): 
“ The Lin-6rh country’s Fou-t'u siiira says that the King of 
that stare had one Fou-t'u born to him. Fou-t'u was hb 
heir. Hisfather was called Sieh-t'ou-ya (S'uddh6-dana); his 
mother M 4 y 3 . ... In T'ien-chuh there also was a divine 
man named Sba-lUh. In past times, in the first year of the 
(Early] Han Emperor Ai’s period Yuan-shou (b.c. 2), the 
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official scholar King-Lu received by oral transmission from 
l^ts'un, sent by the King of Great Ytleh-chi, the following 
from the Fou-i'u s^tra: ‘ He who shall be set up again, 
that is that man."* 

Sinologists, or "doctors in Chinese," of course differ as 
to what this enigmatical passage, suggestive of a Messiah 
of some sort, actually means. Was the divine man Sha-luh 
in any way connected with the words that follow ? Who was 
he? Did the King of Great Yxieh-chl send an envoy to 
China, or did he send a messenger to King-Lu when the 
latter was in Bactria ? Or might the words l-ts*un (meaning 
" him " and " to keep ") net be a personal name ; might it 
not rather be that King-Lu received .from the King, who 
caused him to keep them in his memory from dictation, 
these mystic words ? None of these refinements, however, 
touch the main facts, which are (i) that in B.c. 2 the King 
(who, from the date given, must have been Kedphises) was 
the moving agent, and King>Lu was the passive agent in 
conveying certain words; and (2) that the siUras from 
Lin-(rh country are the sole authority for the story. I may 
mention that Lin-p*i (not Lin-6rh) is the way a later 
commentator upon the writes the word, and there 

Is some reason to surmise chat both may be mistakes for 
KVp'i, or Kapiiavastu. To judge of this, it is, of couree^ 
necessary to scan the Chinese character forma. Moreover^ 
King'Lu is called Ts'io Klng-hien b the Toba History, 
and the characters hisn, lu might easily be confounded, 
Finally, the Sui SAu says : " Ts'in King caused I«ts*un to 
communicate by word of mouth the Fou-t'u siiira. China, 
on bearing of it, did not believe.” 

But, apart from the obscurities of the text itself, toktak 
n& hngtr exists in eriginal, it must be pointed out that 
neither Buddha nor sdtras had been officially heard of 
when the Emperor’s dream took place. It is not im¬ 
possible that Fu Ngi, in a.d. 62, based his interpretation 
of cbe dream i^on documents, dated a.a 2, which later on 
also furnished a basis for the fVei Liok statement in • 
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A.D. 265 ; but that is a mere assumption. So far as I 
can see, there is absolutely no ground for believing that 
Buddhism ever, in any form, gained the Chinese ear before 
A.D. 62, except in so far as Fu Ngi at that dace have, 
in his literary researches, come across statements liks thi 
above, which in or about a.d. 265 found their way, as we 
see, into the Wei Lick. 

The Toba History (sixth century) alludes to another 
matter which has caused some Chinese, and kforitom many 
Europeans, to suppose that Buddhism had made its way to 
China long before a.d. 62, simply because the Toba History 
says of it: '‘This would appear to be the first drifting 
in of Che Buddhist principles.” When the Chinese Emperor 
and Chang K'ien were, aa U repeatedly stated/o#' (hejirsi 
(me, discovering the existence of a road to the West, the 
territory of one of the Hiung-nu Princes (corresponding to 
the present Liang-chou region, north-east of Kokonor) was 
(b.c. 121) incorporated with China. The Hiung-nu Prince 
was killed, and the “ gold man ” he was said by some to 
have used in the worship of Heaven was brought to the 
palace and placed with images of other notables ; " but It 
was not worshipped with sacrifice; only incense was burnt 
before it, and obeisance made.” The Prince’s son was 
Uken captive with his mother and employed as a horse¬ 
boy, and, having attracted the Emperor’s favourable 
attention, subsequently received the family name of‘'Gold,” 
from the fact of the gold man having belonged to his father. 
When his mother died, the Emperor had her portrait placed 
in the palace, too, and inscribed it “the Queen of . . .” 
These facts are clearly related in the SM’-hi and Han Shu 
without suggestion of Buddha. (Sec also note at the end.) 

Of course, as the Hiung-nu Prince of Hiu-t'u (or, more 
correctly, Hou-ch'u) in question (whose ancestor appears to 
have been moved by the Emperor from modern Shen Si 
farther to the north-west immediately after the first Chinese 
conquests over the Hiung-nu in ».c. 214) lived imme- 
diatdy contiguous to the territory originally occupied by the 
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Ytieh-chi (who were driven by the Hiung-nu to the Oxus 
i;i or about ac. 165), it is possible to imagine that rela¬ 
tions between the Hiung*nu and the Yileh*chj were never 
entirely severed; but as the Greek King “ Mllanda," or 
Menander of Bactria, B.c 120-95 (who is supposed to have 
been one of the earliest converts to Buddhism in those 
parts), was only just being driven out of Bactria by the 
YUeh-chi or Kushans when China, thousands of miles 
farther east, captured the golden man, it is rather a strong 
assumption to make that the Hindoos converted the Greeks, 
the Greeks were ejected by the Kushans, and the eastern¬ 
most Hlung-nu were converted by the westernmost Ku¬ 
shans, over a desert space of about 3,000 miles, too; and 
all this within a couple of years. The Sui Shu simply says : 

Before Han times Buddhism had not been bruited In China. 
Some say it had spread long before, and had been oblite¬ 
rated during the events of the Ts^in period (b.c. 221-207).” 

There is a foolish story, mentioned on doubtful Chinese 
authority by European writers, of certain ascetics from the 
West, artned with books and opinions, having come to the 
kingdom of Ts‘in in b.c. 250 ; but as the King of Tsin, on 
conquering China, proceeded to bury nearly all the books 
and nearly all the talking or writing men in a big bole 
(b.c. 213), these bypermythical Buddhists, even if it can be 
supposed they came before the hrst passage to the West 
was bored” at all by Chang K^ien, were most certainly 
tumbled along with their sermons into the King of Ts'in’s 
famous holocaust, and must have pulled the hole in” after 
them. The Toba History even goes out of Its way to say 
that the celebrated scholar Liu Hin (employed about B.c. 20 
to recover as much as possible of the destroyed literature) 
makes no mention whatever of Buddhism. It is probably 
to these yarns that the " some say ” of the Sui Shu refers. 
We might equally well maintain chat Scotchmen were 
probably known in China then \ for the Gauls must have 
captured many Britons, and the Romans may have taken 
them from the Gauls, passed them on as slaves to Alexander, 
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who of course lost them to Darius, who lent them to Bessus, 
who sold them to the Scythians, who traded them off to 
China, etc., etc. The main difference between '• civilized ” 
men and savages is that the first-named alone rscord facts 
necessarily common to both: in the same way the main 
difference between recorded facts and speculative nonsense 
is that the first only can be established by evidence, either 
scientific or written. 

• • • • • 

Now, having cleared away rubbish, we go back to our 
dream. The Emperor of China, on hearing of Buddhism 
for the first time, in a. 0. 62, at once equipped a mission to 
go to India. Unfortunately, we have no details concerning 
the rente followed; but we may safely conclude that it 
was the most southerly of the three—is., vi& Khoten and 
Yarkand. Between the fall of the Early and the full rise 
of the Later Han—say a.d. t to 40—the Little Bucharia 
Sutes, with the exception of So-kU (Yarkand), had all 
fallen back into Hiung-nu hands, until Khoten In turn 
succeeded in conquering Yarkand, and in creating a great, 
if ephemeral, empire, extending from the Pamirs right up 
to Kokonor. Until Pan ChWs conquests (75-95), which 
never overstepped the present bounds of China, the 
Emperor's envoys to India must have sought protection 
from Khoten and Yarkand. Be that as it may, in two or 
three years the three emissaries returned from their travels 
with a huge standing (mage of Buddha and forty-two 
chapters of sHtras. They were accompanied by two 
Hindoos named Kis’yapa M&tanga and (in unrecognisable 
Chinese dress) Chuh-fah-lan. As their most valuable 
baggage was packed on a very conspicuous white horse, 
the improvised monastery which was set apart by the 
Emperor for their accommodation was called the White 
Horse Monastery. This was at the new or Later Han 
capital of China, Loh-yang, the modern Ho-nan Fu. The 
two Indians set to work vigorously to learn Chinese and 
make translations. As the Toba History says: " These 
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were'the 6rst srarmna to come to China, and thi» was the 
first introduction of the kneeling worship." 

It is to be noted that one of Che three Chinese emissaries 
in k.D. 62 was named Ts'in King, which is exactly the same 
as one, two^thirds the same as the second, and half the same 
as the third of the three conflicting names given to the man 
who in Q.c. 2 had received a mysterious communication from 
Kadphises. This uncomfortable coincidence throws further 
doubt upon the genuineness of the latter story, and makes 
us suspect that these two Indian sramana, whilst translating 
in A.D. 67, first drew their Chinese colleagues' attention to a 
statement about China found in a Kapilavascu slUra, and 
chat this statement has in some way got mutilated and mis¬ 
dated in its passage into Chinese. The Toba History, 
however, evidently accepts the u.c. s anecdote as true, for, 
whilst P^re Hoang concents himself with saying of it, This 
was the first thing China heard of the Buddhist teaching, 
and the first of jrS^rArand images," the Toba History states 
(query, on what authority, though manifestly probable), “ but 
China, in hearing of it, had not yet believed in it." The Sui 
Shu repeats the second of these remarks only. 

No sooner bad the cart-load of books arrived than the 
Emperor's favourite brother, the Prince of Ts^u, became a 
convert. The chapter devoted cp his life describes him as 
a young man who was as fond in youth of conviviality as in 
later years he was of Taoist and Buddhist exercises; of 
prayers, fastings, etc. Thus Taoism, the oldest Chinese 
philosophy, after being first degraded by alchemy, and then 
to a large extent superseded by Confucianism, had now, 
together with its successful rival, to contend with a third 
aspirant in the shape of Buddhism. At first the Emperor, 
though aware of them, took no serious view of bis brother’s 
antics; but after a few years there were poUdco-social 
* troubles in which some Ill-defined superstitious 6r religious 
imprudences of Prince Ts'u were involved, and the result 
was that he committed suicide (a.d. 71). This misfortune 
had the indirect effect of discrediting Buddhism at the very 
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outset. The circumstances of it have been considerably 
misapprehended, both as to facts and dates, by Chinese 
as well as European authors, who have hrst of all confused 
Fu Ngi with Prince Ts‘u; and, secondly, the Emperor 
Ming with his successor, the Emperor Chang. Even the 
Toba History has a few mistakes, which the Sui Shu has 
evidently copied. The above is, 1 believe, the correct version. 

For nearly 3 century after the discovery and rapid collapse 
of Buddhism, which were all comprised within a period of ten 
years, nothing more was heard of it officially; nor did the 
very few Chinese dealings with the south-road states extend 
south beyond Khotenand Sariko). According to a statement 
by Dr. Eitel, the Amiti»bha sUfra was brought to China in 
A.D. 147 from the "headquarters of the Tochan Tartars," 
by which he means the Great Yueh-chh In a.d. 147 
the Emperor Hwan ascended the throne: besides being an 
excellent musician, this monarch discovered a predilection 
for the mysteries of both Buddhism and Taoism. This latter 
philosophy had already been so sadly adulterated with 
alchemiatic charlatanism as to have become unrecognisable, 
and it had just been reconstituted by the first of the Taoist 
"Popes." It is stated in the Later Han History that this 
Emperor Hwan constructed sheds or covered platforms for 
Fou-t'u worship; and the Sui Shu states that an An-sih 
(Parthian) tramanay named An-tsing, brought some siiiras 
toLoh-yang, where he translated them very well; but I can 
find no evidence that any other foreign priests came to China, 
as stated by P^re Hoang and the late Mr. T. Watters. Mis- 
sisMs from India {T'len-chuh) are, however, recorded in 159 
and 161, It is added that they came vid Indo-China ; that 
India traded with Ta-is'in (part of the Roman Empire); and 
that in 166 An-tun (Antoninus), King of Ta-ts'in, also sent 
a mission vi 4 Indo-China. The inference is therefore rather 
strong that there were not many such priests, for a states¬ 
man n^ed Siang Kiai is represented in the Toba History 
as having explained to the Han Emperor that the prin¬ 
ciples of Foh-t'o (a new way of spelling, equivalent to 
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Vut-dha) and Lao-tsz inculcated the sparing of life, the 
extinction of extravagance and passion, etc. If Western 
priests had been there in force, these explanations, not to 
say the mention of Lao-tsz, would have been out of place. 

The Sui Shu says chat during the reign of the next 
Emperor, Ling (167-189), a Ytteh-ch! (Kushan) sramana 
named Chi Ts'len, and a T'ien-chuh (Hindoo) sramana 
named Chuh Foh-lang, translated some sliiras. the former's 
translation of the Nirvana being particularly good. 

During the reign of the last monarch of this Later Han 
Dynasty (t 89* 220), the Empire was in process of dissolu¬ 
tion and division. Pire Hoang states that Ts'oh Yung, a 
Governor or Prefect of the modern Yang«choii Fu region 
(opposite the treaty "port" of Chinkiang), about this time 
constructed there a munificent Fou't‘u monastery, equipped 
with images, vestments, and all the paraphernalia of services. 
The sUfras were recited, and it is asserted that over 5,000 
families were converted. No authority is given for this 
important statement; but, as Pire Hoang's career has been 
spent in those parts, I have no doubt he has found it in the 
local annals. It is almost certain that the following state¬ 
ment from the Sut SAu must refer to the same event : " At 
the close of fhe Han Dynasty, a Prefect named Chuh 
Yung also showed reverence for the law of Buddha." I 
am disposed to think that the founder of the southern 
kingdom of Wu, who was a strong Buddhist, was already 
In practically independent possession of the Lower Yangtsze 
Valley. I find a statement in a work of the eleventh 
century, published by a Buddhist priest named Hwei- 
hung, to the effect that An-shi'-kao, the son of the Kir^ 
of Parthia, and a priest to boot, came to China between 
185 and 190 A.O. This may possibly be the same man as 
An Tsiog, who, as we have seen, came in the Emperor 
Hwan's reign (146*167). Probably these events have 
something to do with the otherwise unsupported state¬ 
ment of Mr. Watters, that between the years 168 and 
190 ''more monks arrived from the country of the Getse 
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(Viddhal) and from India, and translated the Nirvina and 
other siUras with great fidelity/' By "Geta (Vjddhal)" 
Mr. Watters, of course, means our old friends the Yueh-ch'I 
— it., the Kusbans, or Ephthalites. 

China was now for half a century divided into three 
rival empires, which may be roughly described as that of 
the Yellow River Valley and all north of it, that of the 
Yangtsze Valley and all south of It, and that of the Yangtsze 
gorges and all west of them. The first of these empires 
waa called Wei, that being the ancient name of iu cet^tral 
tract;, the second Wu, for the same reason; the third 
Shuh, the ancient name of the rich River Min plains in 
&z Cb'wan. It was under the first real Emperor of the 
Wei Dynasty at Loh>yaog:.that Chinese were first allowed 
to shave the head and become '^bonzes'' (this word itself, 
apparently, a corruption, through the Japanese iO’dMu, of 
the Chinese words Foud'u). A foreif^n sramaiut is stated 
to have successfully remonstrated when the first Emperor 
{t 20-2 i6) wished to destroy a pagoda near the palace. (It 
is to be noted that the word/h^'w(«Vufr‘dh) la extended 
to include the ideas "prieat’' and ‘'pagoda.'*) An Indian 
sratHo^ whose name in its Chinese dress seems to stand 
for (?) Dharmkagara, translated the Book Of DiscipUnes, 
•'which,” says the Toba account, “is the first we hear of 
disciplines in China.'* The old White Horse Monastery was 
completely rebuilt and redecorated “in old Hindoo style” 
(with pagodas in uneven numbers of storeys, from one to 
nine), models of which were sent to other places: the people 
called them fon-Vu or fokd'u. *' In Han times the sramana 
had all worn red clothing; now it was changed to mixed 
' colours/' It is to be noticed that in the ns gtsiat chapters 
of the Wei Chi it is stated, under the year 229, that the 
King of the Great YUeh-chi, whose name in its Chinese form 
is Po-t‘iao, sent envoys to the new Wei Empire, and received 
the tide “ Wei-King of Great Yuch-chl/’ In the same 
year, it is stated in another place, interpreters with presents 
of asbestos cloth came from the Western Regions. It is to 
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be explained cbac the exact characters expressing the two 
Chinese sounds Po-tHao are employed in Eitel’s Buddhist 
Vocabulary co stand for ya and d^va. It also appears, 
from M. Drouin's list of Kushan Kings, that there was a 
monarch named BasadeOiOr Vasuddva, between 132 and iy6, 
and then occur the words "{troi r&is <U ce noniT)'' The 
evidence Ls thus inconclusive, But In 222 the Wei Dynasty 
re-established the Proconsulate, or Chinese Supervisory 
Residency ; and it is remarkable that states corresponding co 
the modern Khoten, Kuche, Harashar, and Lob Nor, all sent 
envoys at this iifHS only, and not for fifty years either before 
or after thac time; hence it is plain chat China only made a 
short political “spurt” of a few years’ duration in the nearer 
West. We are now, accordingly, fully prepared for the 
following interesting passage from the Sui Shu: Now, the 
sramoM from the Western Regions who had come hither and 
translated the Leaser Category siUras bad done so without 
proper sequence, so that they were not thoroughly compre- 
hensible, During the period Kan -^ (2 56-260), a semI-official 
traveller named Chu Shi went to the Western Regions, 
and, reaching Yu-t*len state (Khoten), he obtained ninety 
chapte rs of siUras. During the period Y iTan-k 'a ng ( a. d. 300) 
of the Tain Dynasty [which succeeded the Wei'at Loh-yang 
in he arrived back at Yeh [a Tartar capital, the modern 
Chang-t£h Fu], and translated them with the tide of' Light* 
giving PradjfldsHtral” 

As to the Southern Empire, the Sui SAu simply remarks 
of the fim actual Emperor (229-252) that zsramaf^ named 
K‘angS6ng-hwei» from the Western Regions, brought some 
Buddhist sHiras to Wu and translated them. Sun K'Uan, 
the ‘‘dominus” of Wu, had the greatest respect for, and 
confidence in, him. The Wu Chi, or History of Wu. 
states that in 239 some asbestos cloth was brought from 
the Western Regions, so chat probably this priest brought 
it The last Emperor of Wu is stated by P^re 
Hoang to have ordered the destruction of all Buddhist 
buildings; but neither the Toba History nor the Sui Sku 
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mentions this. Just as the ancient Chinese improvise for 
Hindoo bonzes a family name Chuk out of the second 
syllable of T'ien-chuh, and the ancient and modern Chinese 
improvise a family name out of S^ng {i.e., s(^gkd) for all 
priests who " leave their family/' so it Is probable that the 
" sa^ka Hwei'' came from K‘ang or K‘ang-kU (Samarcand 
region). The word /a A, “ law (in such words as Chuh Fab¬ 
ian, Chuh Fah-hu, etc.), simply translates the first part of the 
Hindoo's T\z,x^t{e.g.,Dkarmaf^pta), instead of transcribing it 

The breaking up by China, first of the Hiung-nu, and then 
of their successors in nomad empire the Sien-pi, had been 
followed, as we have seen, by the break-up of China herself 
The Wei Dynasty of Toba were, in fact, themselves civilised 
Sien-pi; the Theodorics and Alarics of China. But the 
Toba Wei (386*580) must not be confused with the Chinese 
Wei (220-565). Towards the end of the third century, a 
successful Wei General, a pure Chinese, named Ss-ma Yen, 
inheriting the maire^u^palais position created by his grand¬ 
father, father, and uncle, at last deposed the /aiftkoHt Wei 
monarch, and proceeded to conquer the other two empires; 
thus reuniting China. Meanwhile all these intestine 
troubles had given fatal opportunities to the various Tartar 
and Tibeun adventurers hanging around the north frontiers, 
and for over a century the new Tsin Dynasty of the Sr-ma 
family had to stru^le with a motley succession of rough 
Cssars, each putting forth rival claims to be a northern 
Augustus. This transition period was the busiest and 
most successful for Buddhism in the history of China. 

According to the Sui Shu, there arrived in Loh-yang 
during the period T'ai-shl (265*275) a YUeh*ch! sramana 
named Chuh Fah-hu, who had wandered extensively over 
the various western States, and had made a huge "bag" of 
^Otras. He translated a great many volumes, "and it was 
frcw this date that the Buddhist teaching spread extensively 
eastwards." There were forty-two(pagodas) in Loh- 
yang when the Sz-ma family of rulers had settled down there. 
Duriog the period 291-300, a "Hu" (Tartar) sramasta 
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named CM-kung translated three volumes (described in the 
Toba History as the Buddha, the Vimala, and the Sad- 
d harm a siUras), and it seems to be stated that he did fairly 
good work In making clear certain obscurities, but failed on 
the whole. It is to be noticed that with this Tsiti Dynasty 
(Ta Tsin, or " Great Tsm/’ which through the Buddhist 
translation Maha~Tskina first gave the name "China” to 
Western languages, and must on no account be confused with 
Ta-ts'in, nr " Rome”) began the first relations with Lin-yih 
(Ciampa) and Fu*nam (Angkor), both states founded by 
Hindoo colonists in Cochin-China. T‘ien«chuh (or India) 
now again sends to China by sea (357)1 and it was doubtless 
during this half-century that the Hindoo trading expedi-* 
tions persistently carried to China the " glad tidings ” by the 
sea-route. In 317 the Tsin Dynasty was so hard pressed 
by the Tartars that it had to cross the Yang-tsze and 
establish its capital at the modern Nanking; the Emperora 
who reigned there in 326-342, 371-372. and 373*396 were 
all admirers of Buddhism; more especially the last one, who 
had a vihdra, or private chapel, erected inside his palace, 
with a stair of priests to serve it. P^re Hoang says the 
Minister Wang Ya remonstrated with the Emperor about 
these doings; but I do not find any such statement in 
the chapter of the Tain' History (compiled in the seventh 
century) devoted to that statesman. P^re Hoang is aUo 
the sole authority I can find for the aasertiOQ that the last 
Emperor of the Tsin Dynasty (a.d. 419) constructed an 
enormous golden image of Buddha, and himself escorted it 
for a distance of over three miles to its resting-place in a 
monastery. In the chapter devoted to the life of a " Cardinal 
Wolsey” named Wang Kung, a relative of one of the 
Empresses, it Is stated that he incurred great unpopularity 
about this time by forcing the people to work at con¬ 
structing gorgeous monasteries; and that when he himself 
was executed by his enemies, he walked calmly to the place 
of execution, stroking his beard and chauntiog siUras. He 
said to his executioners: My mistake has been In placit^ 
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too much trust in men, which brings me to this pass. But 
my motives have always been loyal to my King; all I 
know is that future generations will never forget the name 
of Wang Kung,” It is pleasant for me now to be the agent 
in proving that he spoke truth, ahd I am inclined to think 
it possible that somehow or other P^re Hoang has confused 
the last Emperor Kung with Wang Kung (written with the 
same Chinese character). 

Whilst Buddhism was thus making its way in South 
China, apparently by sea as well as by land, the rough 

* Tartars in the north were giving it a very hearty reception. 
The " Wether" Hun adventurer Shih Ldh (a soldier of for- 

* tune serving a Hiung-nu Emperor'’ who claimed imperial 

status under ancient marriage connections with China) gave 
a very warm welcome to a Chinese sramana. named Wei 
Tao-an, hailing from modern Chdh Kiang province 
(319.330). This man discovered an unusual aptitude for 
Buddhistic learning, and made great efforts to ascertain 
the exact meaning of many s 4 iras which had so far been 
but imperfectly translated. A$ the iW Shu specially men¬ 
tions the imperfect translationa of the “ Hu sing (=Tartar 
bonse) who put the Vimala and Saddharma into Chinese, 
it would seem that this individual must be the same as 
the Chi'kung above mentioned (291-300). The Sui Shu 
says: As China was now in a complete state of anarchy, 
and intercommunications were difficult, Wei Tao-an, with 
his band of disciples, took 'a crip south to Sin-ye [modern 
Nan-yang in Ho Nan} and endeavoured to spread the 
doctrines of Buddha far and wide. He seat his disciple 
Fab-sing [a translation of Dharmdhara] to Yang*chou, and 
Fah-ho to Shuh [Si Ch‘wan]. Tao*an himself, with Hwei* 
yUan is a translation of Prad/Md], went first to 

Siang-yang [on the river Han], and then to Ch'aDg-an, 
where be was received with great respect by Fu Kien 
[357-385, a Tibetan " Emperor” at,modern Si-an Fu].” 

But we must go back a little. It appears Chat, before 
Wei Tao-an started upon , bis travels, he had met at Yeh 
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(Chang*tih Fu, the “Wether" Hun capital) the dis¬ 
tinguished T*ien-chuh (Indian) sramana Buddhdchmga, 
who was very much struck with the aptitude of the 
Chinese bonze. The history of Buddhdchinga is as 
follows: When young, he became a disciple and entered 
the “Church" in CJdjina State (the modern Swat). He 
reached Loh-yang in the year 310, and was with the 
Hiung-nu “Emperor" Liu Yao (31S-329) at Slang-kwoh 
(his capiul, north of Chang-t 4 h Fu). Afterwards Shih 
L6h (who killed his patron Liu Yao)^ made a great deal 
of him, and spared him from the general massacre of priests 
and others; he styled him Ta Ho-shang (stbe Great 
Upadhy^yaj. He was consulted on all state aifairs, and 
with great tact managed to elude Shih L^h’s violent out¬ 
bursts. In 334 Shih L 61 ) was succeeded by his able kins¬ 
man Shih Hu, better known as Shih Ki-lung, who paid 
Budddchinga even greater honours. Some Chinese states¬ 
men, Wang Tu among them, eicpostulated : “ Buddha h a 
foreign god, and not of the kind to be worshipped by the 
. Son of Heaven; it is proposed that all high officers of 
state be forbidden to burn incense and worship at the 
temples; moreover, that all subjects of Chao the 
“Wether" Hun Empire] who have become sramaifa be 
ordered to unfrock." The fierce Tartar issued the following 
manly decree: “I am myself of outlandish or^in, and, 
having now become Autocrat of All the Chinas, may be 
well permitted to follow my own customs in matters of 
religion. 1 hereby authorize all persons, be they barbarians 
or men of Chao, to worship Buddha if they choose." 

Fu Klen, who welcomed Wei Tao-antohis Court as a kind ^ 
of Elisha, successor to the Elijah Budddchlnga, was a Tibetan 
of the Ti branch, and in a sort of way may be satd to 
have politically represented the now extinct “Wether" Hun 
power, too. When Wei Tao*an was at his Court, he heard 
that there was in the Western Regions a very distinguished 
Buddhist named Kumdradjlva. Being most anxious to com-^ 
pare re%iou5 notes with this personage, housed his influence 
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over the rough Tibetan to procure the sage’s presence at 
Ch‘ang-ao- Kumiradjiva was of Indian origin, his father 
having been hereditary Premier in some Hindoo state— 
Eitel says Takchas'ili, the Greek Taxila. The father 
resigned his expectant rights, and set out ''eastwards across 
the Onion Range ” (and therefore from the Kashmir region), 
Arriving at Kut-tsui or Ku-ts'r (the modern Kuche, be¬ 
tween Kashgar and Harashar), the King of chat place 
forced a wife upon him, and Kumiradjiva was born to the 
pair. The latter at the age of twelve went with his mother 
to Sha-ldh State (Kashgar) for a year, but at twenty he 
returned to Kuche', his mother, however, travelling to India. 
Fu Kien, having sent his General Lu Kwang to attack and 
take Kuche, said: “ And get hold of Kumiradjiva if you 
can.” Lli Kwang did so, and forced a wife upon Kumirad- 
jlva. Meanwhile the Ti Tibetan Dynasty of the Fu family 
came to an end, and was replaced by one bearing the 
patronymic Yao, of the Kuing Tibetan family; LU Kwang 
and his son founded an independent state at Tun^bwang 
(Marco Polo’s Sacclur), and Kumiradjiva remained there 
until the Tibeun Dynasty conquered that place, on which 
be received the title of ''National Instructor” (about 
A.D, 400). He often exchanged compliments from a dis¬ 
tance with Wei Tao-an, but it was not until twenty years 
after the death of the latter that Kum&radjlva reached 
Ch'ang-an (a.d. 401). To his keen sorrow he found his old 
correspondent was long ago dead, but he had the satisfaction 
of comparing* no tea, and ascertaining that his own views and 
those of We! Tao-an upon certain obscure interpretations 
were absolutely identical, ''inconsequence of which the true 
meaning of the Buddhist law was made abundantly clear 
all over China,” Here for the present we drop the matter, 

NOTB TO Paqe 378,—Under the date a<d, 55c, the cocnpressed history 
koowa as the Kimx ia station that a usurplag Tartar Ecnperor of 
China'' cast a successful image,'' explains that, *' by Toba custom, whenever 
ao Empress or an heir-apparent was proposed, a golden image of the subject 
bad to be cast, according to the success or failure of which, the person waa 
acclaimed Or rejected.” 




SIAM'S INTERCOURSE WITH CHINA. 

(SEVENTH TO NINETEENTH CENTURIES), 

By Major G. E. Gerini, m.r,a.s. 


Prculiar Virtues ascribed to Swamkhal^k Waris.* 

Thb next important point to which 1 vlih to draw mention li the high 
estimation in which old Swankhalftk wares, especially thoie of the crackled 
6sh*ipBvn patterni are held throughout the country, both on account of 
their antiquity and Of cerUin properties they are alleged to possess, One 
of the characteristic virtues claimed for them ii that cooked rice may be 
kept in then for a longer time than many other kind otveaaels without 
turning sour, This antiseptic property is probably due to some peculiar 
ingredients composing the enamel of those vessels, which it would be 
interesting to ascertain. Medicinal virtues are, in a similar way, ascribed 
by the Dyaka of Borneo to certain glased jars which they term ^ianfa or 
haJaHfOy anciently imported from China and highly prised (from ;£S to as 
much as each). These are green, blue, or brown, oroamented 

with Agures of li sards and serpent! In relief. Water la kept In them by 
(he chiefs, which is sold to the tribe, and valued on account of the vtraes 
it is supposed to possess, and which it derives from the jar that has 
contained It, Such porcelain jan are used besides for keeping the 
reoaine of the dead. They are also regarded as affording complete 
protection from evU spirits to the house in which they are stored; hence 
the erase among the Dyaki for procuring such class of chioa vessels, aod 
the high vcnenitloD they pay to them.t It would ba worth the trouble to 
Inquire whether similar notions are entertained in China In respect of 
certain descriptiona of porcelain in order to be able to decide whether the 
Sitosse and Dyak Ideas on (he subject originated locally and qtUce 
independently, or are both traceable to a common Chinese source. As 
regards SlAm it should be observed that no properties like those referred 
to are ascribed to ocher classes of crockery of either local or foreign make. 
Although simnar wares were manufactured on a somewhat extensive scale 
at old Sakbdthat,! and much superior ones in quality—imitated from 
SUmese models—were imported in more recent times from China, it is 
always the ancient Swankhaldk products which are the more esteemed aad 
eageriy sought for, and fetch the higher prices, This does not, of ccurae, 
in Bay way imply (bat pottery of the beat Chinese make and genuinely 

* Tot pr«cediog pordoa see Isioe of April bM, 

t guCeri Book's “Headbuniers of Bonieo/'p. ipy ; end Di. Hirtb, ibtf. eif,, 
p. 176 W ref. 

t RetDiiBJ of kQos nty stilt he aotteed a short dlstooce ouWde of tbo oottK'W«st«n 
fare of Ibel town, aloof the edfe of the loidJog froio ii to tVaf-SWAttm- 
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Chio«e desigD, e#peci*Ily the clsifisical old porcelataa of Chiaw 
production, are pot appreciated. These are and have been, on the 
contrary, ever h^hly valued, aod imported 5 p la^e quantitlca into the 
country; but, I repeat, no peculiar virluea are attributed to them as in 
the case of the Swaokhaldk vessels. Such being the facta, it seems very 
srrange that the Swaokhaldk wares should have escaped the attention of 
all writers 00 Sifcm, especially of the most careful ones of the seventeenth 
cenrory, the period when pottery of local make must have been very 
comm OP. Probably they coofouoded it with the Chinese imported 
article, although aoroe passages occurring in their publications seem to 
impMcitly allude to crockery of Indigenous mnnufactute. I a Loubkre 
says:* Their [the Siimese] vessels are either of porcelane or potteria 
clay, with aome veaaela of copper, . . , They use a great deal of 
porcelane, beeauie they have some very coarse and very cheap . . . 
ForceUne Is more common at his [the Kmg^s] table than gold or silver." 
The first two of these passages appear to refer to atriclca of native make. 
In the lists—given at the end of Cbaumcnt's workt—of the presenU lent 
by Silen to the French Court, miayeoniei are made concerning porcelain, 
sdth at liroea a mention of the provenance, from either China or Japan, 
lod at times no allusion at all so the place of origin. In one Instance 
(p, 439) I lot of from 1500 to 1550 pieces is described under the vague 
and geueric title of “porcelainet dea plus belles “ and *'dei plus curie uses 
de toutea lea Indei." It is therefore legitimate to infer that, in most of 
these cases where no specification occurs of the place of manufacture, 
locally made artidei are chiefiy implied. If Swaokbaldk, Sukbdthal, a&d 
other local centres of ceramic produedoa are not recorded b tfaa lists ai 
the places of origin of many of those wares, it is beouue their ntmes had 
hardly aver been beard of by Otaumont and his Westerr> contemporaries; 
for not only are they invariably omitted in their topographic descriptions 
of the country, but do act even And a place In the map of it drawn by 
Du Val* immediately after the return to France of the Chaumoni mission 
(a. 0* r686) upon information supplied by the members of the same, and 
published at the end of La Loubhre^s work and elsewhere, t Oo the other 
band, in Chaumont’s lists we come across the full entry *‘>6 pifees de 
££EeAnte$ sortes de terre de Pacane,” simply because Fatini was then 
much better known on account of its fiourlshing foreign trade and 
advantageous position on the seaboard of the Malay Peninsula, § ihut the 
fat*away-inland aod fast*decUnlng Swankhaldk. 

to so far as modern times are concerned, the inexcusable perversion by 

* «A Kew HlMorical KtUtUn of ibe KUigdoB of 8 Ua," LMdoti, pp. 34 . . 
35 . 

f “ Amtamde de Skn," pp, syy, >43 t/uf. 

t “Carte do Royauma 4 p Slaa, etc., par P. Da Val, Gtagmpba Ord* du Roy, 
dfdite k Moiwear I« Cbevalior de CbiamoBl,'' k Parti, cbes I. Beaaon, r 68 & 

i Pitaei eartbenware aecnie to ^v» enjoyed bo looonaldeable r^ttatfoo, for 
Eavaton (" Vew.Aecooat of Che Em lodiM," Loodoo, 1744. vol> li** P> ts?) IocIwIm 
it, akag witta tUea, amirag the exports of tbat place. Veaes made of a fragnot earth, 
and noch va 1 a«d tbiougfiout the Sas^ appear to have ben ffiaeniaetorsd oa the 
oppodfo aide of the Malay Pentasola at or sear Malacca, whence they wts esportad in 
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Pftlkgoix of the oMAbiDg of the peuage from the “ Northere Cbronkia#" 
already pointed out, has do doubt ccotti bated ia no imali measure to 
radicate the idea amongst the Western public that nothing approacbiog to 
cbioaware has ever been produced id Siim, this idea beiog further 
sireDgibened by the circamstaDce of znodero pottery made upoa Silmeie 
designs, or imitated from ancient native models having reached Europe, 
which was declared by experts to have been—as it was in fact—toanu- 
faciured in China Tbeoce the sweeping inference was drawn that all the 
best kinds of ceramic wares to be found io Siftia are of Chinese origin. 
On the other hand, inexperienced travellers, and foreign residents even of 
long standing, have eagerly goae od putehasiag and earefuliy coUectiag 
specimens of tbis '‘Siimeie'^ pottery ‘‘made in Chini,^’ in the innocent 
belief that it came from the Swankhaldk and other local renowned Idlns. 
It is difficult to lay at present when the imitation of the Swaokhaldlc and 
other ancient SiAnese crockery began ia China. The wily and crafty 
CAastial, always bent on the pursuit of the vanishiog dollar, or whatever 
was in earlier days the most popular type of currency which did duty for 
that now much-depreciated coin, must have started pretty soon to stock 
the Silmate market with clever imitations of old Swaokhtldk vases and 
pottery artides made after Siimeae designs and inteaded to suit the local 
taste, M he did in the case of the aDcIeot porcelaia Jan lo highly valued 
among the Dyaks of Borneo; but I should not think that much of these 
spurious articles were Introduced into the country before the bll of Ayuibla 
(A O. ryd?), while the local lulns were atlll at work. On the other hsntf, 
after that date, the local production of genuine Siimeae crockery having, 
ceased, and most of the old wsrei having become lost or been destroyed, 
coaaiderable quantities of Chloeie imitations began to Aow in steadily, lod 
some of them, as It is well known, were made to order and imported for 
the benefit of the wealtbier cUsies themselves, m order to make up for the 
dearth of old ipecimeas, aad to perpetuate the pattern of the products of 
an art aow forgottto, which would have ocherwiie become lost to the 
country for ever. Kew deiigoi were also introduced, made after both the 
Sibnesoand Chioeee style; thus now we have all sortt of vessels, even }are 
of the square Chinese form, ceoiets, cuspidors, fiower-dtande, etc., iocluded 
under the denomination ofSwankhalfik wares. This confusion is thereeioa 
why for^ ncn-idept amateurs were so readily takea in by the iparlous 
artielea But local connoisseurs well know how to discriminate between 
what they term '^Old SwankKaldk,” that is, the geDuioe native wares, and 
“China Swankhalfik," that is, th»r China-made imitations. None of the 
fcieigns residents know, perhaps, where to draw the line of distinctioD, 
whereas the Silmese, who have for centuries been acquainted with their 
homemade pottery as well as with all the kinds, whether of similar or cf 
genuinely Chinese products, turned out by the Cbioeae factories, readily 
know io most lostaoces how to discriminate between them. In the case, 


Urge ^nddes. Eaaiviio (9. eia, ?qI 1., p. 334 A) spoJa of them as oolta aoiU di 
Tksi beoeoiai 4 ! wa sene df loxi odorifets, ch« flyBo odorv si usan aolio io qocsie 
parti. • SODO k bow necoato." ,, 
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however, of poIychTorae uocrackled wares it is often difficult to pronounce 
ao opinion aa to their real production. On the contrary, no mUcoacepdoo 
is possible in respea of the monochrome and fallow or flat white cracklings, 
the latter especially, as these do not appear to have ever been imitated in 
Cbint and exported ihcreProm, the re«on being, I think, that they were 
made at a period when local trade with the Celestial Smpire had net as 
yet developed to such an extent as to permit of very frequent intercourse, 
and that their manufactore was afterwards dUcontioued in favour of new 
patterns and gaudy colonred products. I am on this account inclined to 
regard the white cracklings os the oldest specimens of the Swnnkhaldk 
crockery about whose genuiocncss there can be no question. 

Thb Earliist Dah of SwamrhaUx Wares. 

Such being the case, it is interesting to notice that the style of g) sting of 
these ^ed apecimens furnishes us a clue as to the approximste earliest 
date at which their manufacture could have been begun in Siim, and 
consequently as to the appracmate earUeat date when King Rbang's 
sUeged embassy to China could have taken place, always given that the 
tradition ascribing the introduction of the art of crockery-maklng Into 
Siam under that potcntate*a reign is genuine, which I see no very serious 
reason for doubting. According, in fact, to the researches made by 
Dr. HIrth in Chinese ceramic literature,* it appears that the use of porce¬ 
lain earth for pottery purposes was unknown in China until about the end 
of the sixth century A.D., and that U only came into praodee durUsg the 
fltst quarter of the century next following, One of the pusages he quotes 
to that effect b very expllolt and instTUCilve. It says : In ancient times 
no vases were made of porcelain, and up to the T'ang dynuty [U, the 
beginning of the levcnih century] all such vessels were mtde of copper; it 
was not till Ihen that pottery came into vogue."t Not is thu all. When 
we proceed to investigate the period at which crackled ware of a dcscrip- 
don—in so far as the atyle of glasing b concerned—similar to that of the 
ancient Swankhalfik apecimens wu first made In China, we find that thii 
did not occur until the time of the Sung dynasty (a d. pdo-rayfl), the 
earliest products in this line being the flat while old fish-spawn 

crackle, and the fallow white- old Kfnan^yco with long, irregular cracks of 
the so-called crab^law pattern. Of these two stylet of porcelain, it Is only 
the latter that w»s commenced to be made during the Notthern Sung 
period (a.d. 960-1 is?) at Plen-liang (the hodiern K'ai-ffing Fu in Honan), 
and subsequeatly to that in the southern capital, Hang-ehou, whereas the 
oanufseture of Ko‘yac, as well as of the plain Lung-ch'uan celadons, was 
not begun uDiil the Soutbero Sung dynasty (a.d, iiay-ieyfi),! Wc thus 
see that the earliest date at which we can, upon such cadence, place 
the introduction of the art of crackled-ware manufacture into Sibn is the 
•eleventh ceniuiy a.d., which corresponds to the period we have assigned, 

* Of. eit., pp. 1^1, 13s. t p. 13^ 

t Sm Hifth, fif. fti., yp. 14$, 
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on th« sttongth 0/ oihtr considerations, to King Riisng’s rdgo and his 
alleged expedition to Cbioa, We shall have to find older specimens of 
Swanlchal6k crockery ere we can place that date any further back. But 
such a discovery ii not likely to be made. And at any rate the dates 
given in the old local chronicles for the establishment of a new era by 
King Rhang, via, a.d, 456 and 63S—which event was immediately 
followed by his journey to China—will once more prove to be absurd, for 
even in a.d, the manuActure of glased pottery had hardly commenced 
in China itself. 

At that early period nothing like the hard white and comparatively 
fln^g^ned Swankbaldk crockery was ever made in Slim, although we 
are disposed to concede that unglaaed eaithenvare may have been pro* 
duced, this handicraft coniiituting one of the industries peculiar to the 
Mofi'KhnIr rece at that time Inhabiting the country. The Chinese envoys 
to Silm in ^D. do? speak, it is true, only of metallic veKels and leaf- 
plattCTs being then in use; but we may take it for granted that common 
earthenware was also made, as well as bhelcs and tiles, as evidenced by 
buildings belonging to that period and contemporary records.* This was 
also more or less the state of the ceramic industry In neighbouring countries; 
the glared earthenware of India (Madura, Sind, PaojOb), and of BurmJl 
(PeguJan, Baiiein ornamental pottery work, etc) undoabcedly beloogiag to 
a later period, and the art of glaring it being probably for the last*tneo> 
ticned country introduced likewise from China—perhaps second'haad 
through Silm. 

It will furthermore be seen from the foregoing remiiki that the rninu* 
faeture of the Swtnkhaldk crockery cannot properly be said, In origin at 
least, to have been a Sllmete industry, because of its being carried on by 
Chinese and on entirely Chiuese nefoodi. It la very probable, how* 
ever, that the painting of the polychrome specimens, produced at a l ate r 
parlodi was done by Silmeie artists, or, at any rate, from models or 
sketches supplied by the latter. It is also likely that the manufacture 
was in the course of rime taken in hand by the Chino-Siamese deecendaoSa 
of the inventors of the art, and caniod on elsewhere with leu success by the 
natives themselves, although there is no positive proof that such a fact 
occuned. Suffice it for the present to have shown that the Siftmeee 
tradition as to the iacroducrioD of the art of crockery manufacture into 
Silm from China during King Rhang^s reign Is reliable, so loDg as the 
dates for both that industrial event and that personage’s advent on the 
world's scene are not placed further back than* the eleventh century A.&. 

* tn Kioboit priaiUve petterw* modelM by haod wen dUcprered ataoBi Beolicblo 
iw^ecBeno ad broase ebjeeu it tlie priUitocte stiHob ef $oaroBg*Sea. (Sm Moqii's 
''Cattbodife” pp-145, i<6.) 
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C^THE EWB/^SY OF KlfTG SUCHA OR VASUCHA 
(A,D. 1085 oa X09T?) 

KiMo RtiAHO's Successor. 

King ArufftMlI Rdtng heA a son born lo him by Suzdal, ihe 
bid* L bed -on from Chin., -ho w.s named Suia-hwnin after hU 
moiher. Soma of the MS. cope, of the ehronrcles, 
name Vc^tua and VciuHIu,. This Pnnce .ueeeed^ V / 
hU father's death under the n.me of Sueharg, or Vaauch.-rg, 

Vanca-rija). This event must have occurred-aa we have demonstrated 

~lmmedTateiy .fte!**the new ruler's accession the State of SwankhaWk -.1 
ihwtened with invasion at the hands of the King of C'hle^«o, or, aoco ^ 
tog to Geivaise, of the Prince of Milang King. Deapeinng of his ab h^ 
t^wiihaund the atuck of the bellicose Uu poieptate. King Sucha .ppt 
to hli maternal grandCathei the Chinese Emperor for assistance in the 
niBStruction of more deadly implementa of -arfme J*’®" 
employed in Siim, The tenowing is the account of the mission he 
doa^Khed to the Chinese Court as given in the " Northern Chronicles . 

ROYAl LmiR 8EKT tO CRIH*. 

••King P'haiucba-rt] {VasueorSJo] handed a letter to mwter of a 
who bad ««e to trade in Slim, for the Bmperer of Chi^ 
oaternai pandfather, aiking from hm too aruiaoa akdl^J « ca^ 
oaonon. The Chiocaa Emperot wat out the wotkmea m 
hia oepheVa requea:. and tbeie reached SajJanBai [Swankhaiftk] w«Mn 
la^ea moolttt ftoo jbe time that the regal miiilve had been deapatebed. 

Advent of CHmttR Bram-toundem and Ehamellew ih SiAm. 

-Kitjff P^ocha-rtj forthwith directed them to cut x»c cannon and 
zoo matcblocka [li Since theo there began to exiai in the country amit 
touodera in articlei of Sanrii [blaclcbrowe}* and lUm'fai [enamelled 

tha S«Arit iomrfmi, «pr«p«itr''-i^i« Je 

M perfect - or “ alloy, Ii a ooch-«t«»rf kind of brooM employ^ 

rn^mt of ttaaoU ««d in pmpdato.7 SS 

iM, ttd la the cuUni of o*« toplaaenta, and awo of d«i^ 

•faWi it la deri/ed W eodow wUh pwOenUr »lrwaa It vm Urgdy ajtde m of la the 
hTm SU« Ka«Ma. PaUegolx b pe.ba^tM ^^ 
artnr. « the two wantrie. J«l referred to ttai bu ever beard of tUa altey »«* 
U. He ipeaka of It in the foUowing tanni (*' DeewpliotJ 

&aO,"voL L,^): Ctobogkw oai le recrtl done eoopo^M 

appemot 4 laqoeUe ils ettribwnt dee ^oalUdi lni^ni;r« ; ihi 

p^r exlL,ple, deal yp tue de cette oratltre. la oha« ro,^ qo oc ^ , 
ae M deeaiche jaToaia qoe U aarfee* dt I'eaa deni on 
pbi dlevfe « mili« qu'aux boed*,- etc. In tUa he » for owe 
Siougb wate mtaioed lo ;««rv«*li d«e not eatcUy form a niaed 
quicfciilver, as aolne nadree peylead, it ii . fact that, tbroa|b »me of 00^ 
:ipoWoa duo fo tbe mavlof which the ve« la oompoaed, the water ret^ ^ rwnd ^ 
ita border*. tWa wpWoa «l» fo aona oleol the I«ger tiew that the molat Ume leapt 
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CEi«t4U3.* The King bad compaaiee of meo posted at ail points of nop^e, 
ud had ibero annod with tho new weapons and wrf! supplied with botti 
gunpovder and ball. The projectiles were made of baked clay." 

SSTABLISHMEHT OP THAI SUPSEUACV IN SOUTHtPV SUU< 

The formidable weapons did apparently prove of some benefit, for, 
according to the chronicles, they terrified the besieging host—unprovided 
with such Infernal eogines^with their tbuoder-llke discharges, and played 


la such vMslJ lakes ic dry. As cegirdi iba nyatcrlpss cMopealdM of jemh 4 broM*, 
this will no leoger ba a secret now that I have lacceedad In diwe«cring In aa old black 
folding V% book is Sllsuao. fonserly baloo^og to the lata King of Slim, lha following 
nealpt Ibr lu mianhcUra i << ’Taka is deals la weight of puro tin, aoelt It at slow fire, 
avoiding bringlBg U to red beat. Pour In s deals wdgbt of (lulekslWer, lUr uatU tbs 
latter has bacotne thoroughly sberbed and aaalianeled; Ihso east tbs odxiure Into a 
mould, foRBlog U Into a bar. Take l oaily la wdgbt (So tleali) of lofined copper and 
melt It Tben gndully lacorporate «ith It the amalgam, heaping In the tbs 

fined mass wsllallrrad. When this koj b«& does, throw Into the cradble a suSeiaat 
qeandly of ashes obtained from the itama of the (• terTastrlellolui’) «ssp«r, so 

as to eever (be molten aetal Remova the recrement with an hoo ladle; (be metal rw 
maiaisg w brews." AcKOrdlog to this receipt, the pereeniual propordoe of tbl 
Lftedlesa employed in the mana&mura of (be aMey la quaiUen thus provei to be c 
0 j*Jd copper; !a7d dot and quIckiUvar. It fs aald, however, that la tba old 
days geld sad ether prodoos metala were at dmaa ad de d . Anyhow, K wouU bs H- 
ctrestbg to ooapaia the above date with those of aatlqee Cbbsea brose, is order to 
•TO wbethsr any comspondttw saisti batwen tba two. and tbw And out wbsAsr dae 
above iftdltioo is »rreet la inOx^ the ortgla of eoew* to Chlae. Of eearse. bcottie 
has bean known all ever Indo*Cblna ilsct prahlitorie dnes. aa pfoved by tbe dads of 
gonrong iefi la Kaaboja already noticed ; bu tbc preperdon ef the da in bomrosg.iea 
bmn Implemeatl (batebeta, arrewbaads, Aahlog<booki, rings, end pletsa) li mwll 
amaller thta id Merff, not nagiBg above 4* P« eeot. (see Meura, ^ rf/., p. t«J}. 
the Mmril alloy, It wlU be oottosd, does ttol diffbr meeh ia composition from guo«s£al, • 
aad ihmigb ooMldsably hard, oa acoessi of the high peroeatage of tla. may bedasied 
la that eategory, and may toUnhly waU aaswan tbs aama purpeea. TOatfcar the quiak- 
dlvsr ii added la order (e lAccasee 6e maliaablUty of the aUey or to darkn Ua coloor b 
a qaaaties 1 gladly Mave to experts to decide. 

• If &My right on ^ sulgtet of raswif. Fallagolx la completely as M M regards 
Ares. Ha, ia hct. aapdeim voL 0., p. dS) ( \fk\ c« 

tmia, aUiaga d'uee parile d'or (ur dsix da cahne [1 IX" ^ ‘Uoy ha refors to is 
insMd called «dk, end has nothing at all to do with tamM, and leas atUI ^ 
which Is nK aa alloy, but the demgastioB of a particaler kind of enaaeUed wires la* 
ported to ibis day fiota China. These includa meeiJy coppec vaasab bl cUiMmi or In 
bMIo work, rwo braochm of the enaoMlUpg art la which the Chioaae hare long been 
piofiaent. Some socoamfiil work id thia line la mw baiog done also io 8 iim ; bat la 
tha paat the aiallo wuo lodmuy had aUained a yet hlghar d^ree of perbetiM U Ltgor. 
l9 prodaets baing to this day appreciated above all other local ones of tbs sane 
cattery. They are imowii 0 ZmUdff, it., ewmelled wvaa of Ugor. 

B«t a^sehst the oMle laduairy was Istrodaced there from Chiaa also, or from Ihdia, U 
W to say. AUbougb k k kaowa that there bas h«aa a tathar atslve Intereoeem 

belweea sad Ugor, 1 am for the litter alteeQabve, beeswe I believe that the 

iaduwM ^ Indian uts, maaaen, and customs hu, de^lte this fact, always been para* 
mount iQ that Slate, As tegwds North« &lsm« however, it is more likely that the art 
of esameUiag metal was really, as the tradition related above bas it, ieapprUd f)o« 
Othpu 
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havoc in its ranks. Yet the fact remsips—although explained as due to 
the interreniioo of the veoertble Buddbaghosftc&rya, the head*prie*t of the 
Khdu Rang Ring or *' Vulture-nest Peak ” monastery on the outskirts of 
the oit7, who was anxious to avert further bloodshed and loss of life on 
both sidei^tbat the Swankbaldk King came to peace terma with the 
enemy, and terminated the dispute by bandiog over to the hostile King his 
own daughter Raiuma>ini. It was this BelU HiHru, it is explained, that 
bad formed the bone of contention of that cniniaiure Trojan war, for in a 
previous existence the C'hIeng*4M potentate had been her huaba&d, and 
had performed meritorious work with her. The power of such deeds had 
now caused both of them to be reborn in neighbouring countries, and 
urged on their dissevered spirits to strive for reunion in their present 
existence; so that it was Id order to regain bis former life*co»panjon that 
the hostile King bad undertaken this expeditlOQ. 

But this puerile yarn is, of course, spun out by the chroniclers with a 
view to palliate tbe crude fact that the Swankhaldk ruler was, despite all 
his terrible war*engines, hopelessly worsted—or at least driven to his wit’s 
end as regards bolding out aoy longer against the enemy—sod to account 
in some becomiog manoet for tbe makiog over of his daughter to his 
adversary, Kor was this all, for from the context of the following nirrative 
ooe easily understands that the Swankhildk King must have submitted and 
agreed to become a vasaal of the Chleng^sSn potentate, and that tbe 
latter must have conquered, besides Swankhalbic, tbe whole of Southern 
SiSm down to the sea—all the territory, in a word, of the SajjaDiUai* 
Sukbdthai State and something more bealdes, In fact, we are told that 
some time after the contesiion bad beea peacefody settled as above) the 
ruccesiful C’hleng-slia MenelaoB built P%ifeuldk and other strongholds 
is order to enforce the occupation of the conquered territory, and tbst of 
cbe two sons wbo were born to him by the daughter of tbe Swankhtidk 
iGng he appointed tbe younger one to rule over P'hjfouldk, and set up tbe 
elder as King of Lavd (Lopliburl), obtaining for him the hand of a 
Swankhaldk Princess {eirta sip$>ii»o A.D.). These events have been 
already referred to in the preoadiog sections of this paper, and need cot 
here any further comment beyond erophasiring the fact that they mark tbe 
date at which tbe first wave of the Thai race reached tbe outskirts of tbe 
Gulf of Siam. 

Tub Advsmt or Fissasms ih IirDo>CHJNA. 

As regards firearms, ibis is the first time they are mentioned in SiEmese 
records; but their occurrence, if real—even is much more rudimental 
forms than those ascribed to ibem by the native chroniclers—in connection 
with tbe events above referred to, plainly demonstrates that the latter 
eaonot have taken place at so early a period as tbe dates set forth in those 
records would Cain make us to believe. Tbe date itself we have arrived at, on 
the basis of other evidence, for the Liu invasion and siege of SwaskhaldV 
(from loS^ to losi? a,]>.) seems already roo previous for tbe existence of 
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auch improved a^ncs of docniction; but bow much more like aq 
MA chroQisTn it would look were the adveot of these implemeon of 
warfare placed, in bllod reliance upon the “ Northern ChroniclesT** still a few 
ceocuries further back- The most curious of it all is, however, the statement 
as to the weapons in question having been Introduced into the country 
Chins. The exhaustive inquiry which Mr. W. 7 . Mayers has held into the 
knowledge of gunpowder and flrearmi as poneised by the Chinese* shows 
chat, while gunpowder probably became kocwn to this people—though to 
a partial extent only, and that from foreign sources (probably in 

the sixth century a.d., no evidence exists of its use as an agent in warfare 
UQCU about the middle of the twelAb century, nor was it employed at this 
period with any propu|iive effect. SalliatsB which launched fire-balls 
appear to have been first constructed in China in a.o. iisy. But it was 
not until the reign of the Emperor Yung U, and on occasion of the 
invasion of Tonkin in a.s. 1407, that the Chinese acquired the know¬ 
ledge of the propulsive effect of gunpowder, from their vanquished 
enemies.t 

To India artd lado*China, on the contrary, firearms were known 
sonewhst earlier, while the application in warfare of the explosive effkcts 
of gunpowder lays claim to a still greater antiquity. Explosive powder 
either used for rejoicings as fireworks, or for dls^arglog projectike, was 
known in India fmm the earliest period, and its prepertffoo was never 
forgotten."! An exploeivc engine appeare Co have been used agmnst the 
army of the King of Kashmir in the eleventh century.) 

In ispo, while besieging the fort of Bantam bhor, *All*ud-Dio was 

• 9 « /mai, CAfH 4 BratuK Bt/tl Asiatk SnUtf, Ho. 6 {tfi 69 *? 0 X p 73 W Mf. 

t Rii. p. 103. TbsM rvliibk nwlu «f Mtyws' v«ry pluUkleg laquityCld Ml, 
however, pnvMl Dr. MacGowM ftob MboUog as. in btt *<HUwrr of China" 
(ShaojhiJ, 1S97), with ulalof "batwriaof CAOwa" sad "heavygunt" everilnoe (be 
UoDgol dege of KAl'Ang Tu in A.n. JS^s—la the lama ouMcr. ladasd, aathe fects 
btoagbt Serwarri la 1U7 by Dc. HJelh egiiail tbs iaviatloa ef aiMee fAteeUa stnoe 
tba dawe of ihe Cbrieiiafi era did net deter Dr. Edklae ftoa Nrrbg ue up 

qalte tMtitij la tba CAfns Btvfm (taiua of October'Novambar, ipee, ppi) a r*ilj»gW 
of Sleoiilaue JuUeo’i tatIqMMd ead puNly <«Q>»clkinl oMiaala detlag that Inventtea 
from ac. to A.’n, Sy. I iheU, bowaver, laave batb of lha waD*kao»a ^logiete 
erltkiwd btia to lbs tsodv moraias of thsir own eoUaageae. Maenwbils here eta eooa 
of tbs pueages (to« UtcGawen’e HUlory Ibai sa«n open to sarieue ciSUdsB. " His 
[tbe Mangol gaasval*aj ilrosgeet Uttsrise of eeaeoo wan pditled igsiMl tbsia" (Ibe 
walk of KAi.fSng Fn, In a.d, 123s, p, 4 t 6 ){ “tba caoooni rtuodend. aed grsai eloow 
fiaw into tbs diy,” (p. 417) i "<ba bnvy gatu of the Moogoli told rearfully 00 the ship* 
of their aoamy" (p. 409; data ta?)), ate. Mow, accortiag to Mayer* {bt. eU, 
pp. PS), tb«a * ‘ caeoeoe" and " heavy goas " wsra nera fir^epsaie aad fira bellwlw • 
aed lbs “ largo guoi" spoksn of by MaeGowaa (pi 4 * 7 ) « eapleysd at tbe ^ 
afFM<li‘fe)g(Hijaog-y*aBJ in xsya ys were, ai Marto Polo, who was aa eya-wtlDoee 
imd bad theto made hlotfelf. say* (eb. 14^); “ /rvw Sims mmfon " (ia Iba Iteliea tevt 
wj^asf if.*.. Moiosels) Ibrowtog " ^ete* da trela eaae llvre*." EvideoOy, tba oom* 
^acaof Q)« SUosM aecouot of tbs stage of Sweokbsldk have at least one roaiit. aod 
ibst b of bavni^ ulied Dr. MacGowu In takiog Ullkue for "tbaadehng cannou " 
and booaiog “ hoary guoa" 

t Oppen’s" Weapon*. Army OrganUatloa. ete', of Ibe Aadeni Kiedoe," p- d 3 « 

I IhS,, p. 64. 
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Opposed b; & ^^maghriin" or Western engine^ which diacharged stones and 
soatcered fire from the fort* This ei^oe, thinks £gertoo, was probably 
a Urge catapult which hurled forth iroo or copper balls, or pots charged 
with fire t Ko direct evidence beyond the above easu, to my knowledge, 
of the use of firearms and the explosive effects of gunpowder in India 
before tbe fourteenth century. 

In so far as IndO'China is concerned, no earlier reference to tbeve . 
agents of warfare hui 1 believe, been publiebed aa yet than the one 
ooeurnng mPbayie'i ‘'History of Burmah*' (p 69), to the effect Chet In 
A.D.f 2388, Biseein was defended against the King of Pegu's army by 
foreign deolced boats armed with guns, probably of the kind known as 
“ jiogals" (metal tubes about 3 feec long, mounted on wooden stands, 
and throwing a ball generally leas than one pound in weight). In view, 
cberafore, of tbe dearth of iafornadon existing on this subject In European 
works, it is hoped that a few of tbe leading facts I have gleaned ftoni the 
aative records of these countries will prove of some interest.^ In the old 
cbroniclei of Pegu I find petards or looa kind of ]and*mines mentioned 
iaa.o> sa93> at bsbog employed by Tuftbyi in an attempt be made on 
the Ufo of Wariru, t^ King of Msstaban.$ Firearms are not, however, 
aUedod to undl a.ix 2401, in connection with tbe siege of Syriam. Aa 
vsgarde Southern Sikm, we leam from the itaiisyu that the Silmeso 

vnder RSja Cbulan fought—about 2s6e*!3oe A.D., after my own rectified 
reckoning—agiinit the Malays under lUja Suran, in the southern part of 
tbe Malay Peninsula, with bcersi spears, lancet, and fwords.8 Their 
advetssries did likewise, aod no firearms are so far meotloaed. The first 
reference cnade to them in tbe annals of AyntbU oceun under the 
date A. a 1385*86, ^en It b stated that mcehlocW were used 
by the ^meie in theh siege of the Ksubojan capital NsJehfin 

* BUlot'a ‘'Kisiaty of befei"vol. UL. p. 174, quoted in Bgenoo (y.»< Tk« 

•net here alluded to must ban occarisd In a.d. JjcO'ijot, during wbioh period tk« 
dege offiaaSuabkor lastod, and not in 1290 asitaUd. Raniimbhor bad bon, ladosd, 
isrestod aaeibB Uoio price to ibli, i>*-\ la CS91, but by FlrlU Sbab, and not by 
‘AUUnd-Dln. 

Y Egvtofi's" Hsodbcck of tadiaa Arna" p. 18. 

k For a ruiler treatment of tbe tubjeot of tbo iDtrodnetios and early oie of gunpowdar 
■ad fico^ms la SUm aad nolgbUourh;^ eountrlea, I refer tbsee wbo can read SllaeM la 
lbs aatioa ebaneter to my pubUcarion lo SHmeie eo "Tbe An of War of tbe Aneiast 
HtadUs,^’ etc., BSegbOli, 1894. Chapter XV. 

I Tbe paiMge ia Tery axpUdt, aad aa it baa not yet foand a place In book* 00 BermI, 
•wteg to tbe oaUva^uale baviag beee loet ia Pegn, I Ihmk it worth wbUa to give a 
yerbatfea banriatlOQ of It ^ere. It rau m fellows i ''Tba deposed King tof Page] 
.Tartbyi wu all tba (hna neditatlug Uaaaofi egaiiMt KIsg Verb [Warin} of Martabao, 
wko bad deprived bim of his ktagdom ted earned blot olT la eapllvlty to Marla baa. Ka 
had certain pyrotechoic coetrivanaea made aad fixed all arOaod tbe city ; and pioposad, 
wbasew King Vart wouldi In gnat state dreumambulate tbe oapital, to bare tbem sat 
•a fire, bt order to destroy Uai." These pyrotsebaie cootrinAoee {Utanlly, "fire* 
werki '*) of tbe text ware ev^tly appirauaa ^ aa explosive aatare, either petards or 
Imd.uea. Tbs did noti however, eeue 0^ as tbs plot wu dtecovoMd in tbe 

filek offline by Teribyft’s wife, wbo wu at tbe sas^e time Xing WarSni’s daughter, aod 
Avea^ by her Ip her feibw. Tbli resulted la Tarlbyi's bel&g loatantly a^abindad 
sad put to death' 

See also Leydan’s" Malay Aouali," pp, <0, J c. 
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Liiacg (the, Angkfr T/uvi of the KhmArs).* But they ut dittinctly 
mentioMd earlier theu that in the Palatine Law of a.d. 1360^ enacted 
King Rlmitbibodt I,^ the founder of Afuthia, under the name of Fiin>-f<U 
(literaUf " Sre-guoB ’04 

The ChroDidei of Ldang P'hra^ on the other hand, fumieb oa 
with prooCt of the exiateace and use of firearms in Zuttrn hot at a etiU 
earlier date. They tell us, in fact, ibsi P'hrayl. Fi*ngam, the warlike 
ruler of Ldaog P’hrah B&ng, baring made himself the isaiter of Wiesg 
Chau in a.o. 1354, despatched theuco an expedition to attack Mtiartg 
P‘hb-aAm, the “ Thomy*6aml>oo town,” 10 called on account of the 
iblcketi of (horny bamboos that aurrounded ihS The chieftains charged 
with the task soon found out the imposaibilicy of reducing the dty, 
because the belt of thorny bamboos that protected it all round, like a 
natural bulwark, rendered it impregnable. King FA-ngOm, upon beieg 
apprised of this Insuccess and its cause, had a quantity of goMen ballets 
made, which be sent to his chieftaina with the order to load the guns with 
them and fixe them into the bamboo thickets and then retire. So it was 
done, and after the besieging force had witHdrawn the inhabitants of the 
bamboo-girt city, baring found out that the projectiles fired at it by the 
enemy were of gold, set about to cut down and burn the bamboos in 
order to get at them. In their avidity fbr the precious metal they did not 
reflect that they were by such rub proceedings depriving their hoae^d 
of tti natural defence. la feet, as soon as King Fl-n^m was Inforbed 
by the spies be had left to watch the course of events that the city bad 
been deprived of its proteetion, he inarched upon it and reduced it 
with the greatest ease.il In remembrance of the manner in which the 

* SUoisw sdltJoa of the Aaoiils of Ayuthk.*^ p. sA Thi pMiags is Inpotut si ft 
•howt thu the KhaVi w«tt Ukowfss se^Mlatea wiA ilaiilw wuponi st ths 
U say pst#, with ih* sxplostvs propanUs of gvopowdsf—• tlilog w* w dm told in *• 
Uuls tbM la loft of tMr mordi. It sum th« tipoa ths W1 of tho Rhieir eapicsl to tho 
beads of iho SlKaiws host "Uw XXag of KsmMJI got toto a hoot aud took to flight. 
The SoTwdgn [lUnSs*asn of Skat] oUghtid ftom bii dcphaol snd hsd iMtehlccks And 
•poo tho fugitive A pot of guapowdor [is tbs Ist^s boot! ww hit sad w^ledsd; 
B<««ttbelees tho Klog of KAnbojl node bis oMaps, ud oaty hli son, fte 
ras espmdd.’' 

t iTot ia Uwi of SKo.'^ Brodloy odlHoe, mt M., pp. pd and tog. 

t to wder to dlsU^Ub them from the (Ut drug <n poison btowplpo), the 
ssibocta inm^Urn of the KoUys). This Is tn Siln tenaed oliO Ariirtf-fAu, aod b uide 
of s sort of twaboo rood vrilb kaA Vdfy fet sport. The /ft- yd, bowova, 

semi to bsve ben provided, UU soioo of ibe Msloy tumfiiiau, wito an Iroo s^bt at its 
krtheit ead, by wUeb to regulato tbs sin. It was ao doobt. to ladu-C^ too 
pwb i bpo of too fire-aiB, la which Uw eeploiite fWoa of gaspowdee was aabsbtaM for 
toe hspolse of too hrath. Tbe euly Indo CMaaao flK anDs were, la fact, tsere iroo 
cubes unprovided with stoeki. which bad thus to be fired by applying tbaa aguaet 
toe eheA, Hke those enployed up to a few yean sgo by the flUboiten in fhdr 
raids upon toe territory of Ldsag P*hwh.Bli«. The term was kwr « appHed 

alio to toe «e*s-bow lauachtog poisoeed orrowi ; but <q or^, it sppean. Ic daigwated 
toe Hrbacaa. 

f Its eksdeal suae wu uTdOfAnfe-mW Aecora, measiog exactly tbs ume toiog. 

i A rimWar eWatogett It mentioasd by Ney SHias to bli “History of tbs Sbaos*' 
sr) as having been resorted fo by toe Chiaess to order to ippwroitly taake tbemseivea 
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9 jmple>cDjQded QAlivcs of PhSi-cam wen, Dan&e<llke» got at by tbe 
golden trick, the name of the city was^the Chronicles tell us—cbauged 
into C*Jiartg’XAam, the “Gold Qty."* 

Of all the cbrooicles of Western LAos that 1 haTe examined, that of 
C'faieng'OKi is the one containing the earliest and withal the most explicit 
mention of hresrms. This is in connection with the vain attempt made 
in A.o. IS96 by P^hrayft Yl*bft, the last King of Lamp'hOft, who had lost 
throne in a.D. to regain possession of his kingdom. In the 
course of tbe battle that ensued with the troops of the King of C'hleng* 
mfli, under whose rule Lsunp'bO& had fallen, muskets and cannons are 
distinctly referred to AS having been used on both sides, f together with bows 
and arrows—a circumstance showing that Arearms had not as yet attained 
at that stage a sufficient degree of perfection as to entirely supersede the 
old*faabioned weapons. 1 In fact, the Chronicle of C^bleng'iijQ iaforois ui 

ibe mawwi of MUaot Mm, Iq North*Eut BurmL Kl« tuimilv« !• to the el!tet (hat lo 
A.D, 1414 ** a party of Cbloeae with 130 aulai «anve dowo froa Cbtsa. Caeh meU 
was loaded with silver cut loio sn^U {idecea, and on srrivl&g in ihs &dghbourbeod of the 
eaplcal hfao]i ihoea tq ehaiga led tbasa iato As jungle (hat surrounded the 

aad loellered ffie ^ver aaeag As treea. The party thea reiuned to China, and 
tbe Inbabitaoti of Heos*bTau out dowa the juegle In order to find the silver. The 
Mqael of this story le not glvea, but the infereoce Is that tbe ruse wie practised by tbe 
Chinese le dear tbe envlrona of tbe city of the jungle Is order to attack (t tbe sere 
easily." Undoubtedly such was the reaeoo, dnce we eee Ibe M. Mao State repeatedly 
Invaded by CbleeM troop# not long after tbe trick bad been played epoe its <A^^Utu. 
Set the ateiy aest bav# been haapetActly truetaCed to EUas by bla loterpreten, for It U 
neeb csere likely tbat the silver was, like tbe gold In ibe eeee of the slags of Pbal«oSai, 
fitcd into tbe baubeo jungle then aerely “seaMred among Aa sreei “ as Rased In tbe 
above paseag a 

* It itll) uiiea Id a muck dilapidated eoadWen to Ae north of C'hleeg KhwAng, in 
tbe territory of ibe dietriet kaewn hem tbe eerlieit agea as MffMf fiAOtn, but which 
tbe frenob prefbr to call by Ibe barbarous aad modem Anaaaeee desIgHttoB of 
jyan-nitti. 

t Tbe native teree employed to deeigoare them admit of no doubt. They are: 

I, StHit, a moaket, (Me beleg a word adopted from tbe MAfi tanlU or aind/, muelog 
a gmu Among tbe of Ifortb.Weet fiaml U takee the form tiii/ and roAlr. 

WiA tbe BunsMee It becemea rvnor. 

t. fioM or iaM, probably a clerical mletake for /am >00, which is tbe term irapleyed 
later on to deelgoatc tbe cannon east in a. D. 1401 . 

S. (equivalent to the SIlmcM ATAig nd), meaDlog snaJl firearms. Abqg 

{i.!.. XHn^, rignihnog generieally a tube or pipe, la Ibe term etlll used ano^ tbe Thai 
populaliooe of Burma (the so.called **^baaa'*) 10 daelgoaie a goo. NA meaea a croes* 
bow, beoee KAnf ftA cooveys the Idea of a barrelled croee bow," ritu. a gu. 

S The eiDa ^ppeoed la mediieval Europe, where, although tbe use of firearms Is 
warfare has bees traced back to A. D. J sd I, when (bey ere aald to have been first employed 
by Coast Ouido di Moniafellro against the troope of tbe Cbuch, erGes*bows eontleued 
te bold their own for some AOO yeara, and were not finally cast leide uotll the fint 
quarter of tbe slaieanih caotury. The firet canoooi recorded la history appear to be the 
'* crakye of war ” employed by Edward 111. against tbe Seois lo A.10. Ijay. The ok of 
fiieams seems thus to have origiBated welfnlgh syochroDoady >0 both Europe and 
Indo Chloa, a dreumalance wUeb totally exeludee Its having been imported from oae 
(D Ibe otbar of tkeK eovotrie^ bat would (end, on the cootnry, to argue lhat both tauet 
have received the sew anvendoo at about the ease tioie from a ecasien source. This 
most have been slRuiced in some country lyisg iatennedialely between them, which may 
be eiAer India, Arabia, or Tenia. 
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that still a few years later, tJs., jq a.d. 1^07, a ballUu, which it took thirty 
men to carry, was employed !q the defence of C*bteng*UJOg against ao 
attack of the Chinese. On the other haod, scarcely a century after that, 
and precisely under the date a. 0. 1401, we are told in the C'bieng*m£i 
Chronicle that the people of P'bQ'yiu succeeded in casting a brass cannon 
90 inches (*75' English) in girth, a very creditable perfoimaoce for the 
time, even if due allowance is made for all possible exaggeration on the 
part of the writer that recorded that measurement 
The foregoiDg evideuce makes it patent that while Arearrns ware already 
known in Indo-China since the close of the thirteenth cencury a.o., and 
exteoiively etnployed in the second half of the century next following, 
they were, eontra. entirely unheard of before the last quarter of the 
thirteenth century. This last conterttica is proved not only by the oarTa* 
lives of contemporaneous battles, such as those of the SlSmese in the 
Malay Penlniijla (between a.d. iid^i^oo) already alluded to, in which 
engagemenia bows and the like are mentioned as the only weapons made 
use of for throwing miiiUee, but is yet more palpably made evident down 
to about A.D. 1150, by the very pageants depicted on the waits of the 
Angkor Wat galleries, and presenting a view of the warlike apparatus in 
use at the tine b Kamboja aod neighbouring nacione, especially Siflm, 
where DO weapon bearing the slightest resemblance to a hrearm is to be 
seen. We must therefore conclude either that the allusion to firearios lo 
connection with the defence of Swankbaldk against the army from Cbleog- 
pin during the last quarter of the twelfth ceotury or earller^^ period at 
which they do not appear to be recorded in any chronicle nor represented 
on any monument of the nelghbouiing Statei—la one of those delicious 
aQachronisma so frequently met with In Oriental litaraturej or elae that 
the wsu<englDes reaorted to on that occaaion were instead balHsie, hurling 
forth earthen pou charged with either gunpowder or some other explosive 
mixture. Engines of this kind are known to have been employed by the 
Chlneae aa early aa a.d. its?. Prior to that period fire*tubea filled 
with Inflammable materiali were resorted to,* but aa to real cannons 
there is no evidence of their having been cast in China before ^Ji- 1407. 
It thus appears evident that Cbioa was about the last place where Co apply 
to for gun*»ikera before that period, asd the fact that a big gun had 

* 8«s Miym, ^ cH., pp. Sd, I?, where he tmeee their use ha CUoe back to 
A.n. 917, in coneectiofl with Mine loAeioiaablc tubettae* reeenUuig Greek Ate. Tubes 
of this dsscriptlon, be proceeds to say, appstr to have beta Ant employed in the 
WHtera world by the ^MCitiae Emperor L«o between a. n. 890 and 911. It 
eerded. bowerer, that ''towardsthe end of the seveotbceotuip the eicbitecr KaUMkos, 
of S^pelis. when CoMUatioople was besiegsd bp the Arshe la 66S, manefactund big 
Cubes nude of iroe or other raeOds. fonoed like Ug beasts with gapiag jaws, oM of 
wUd] ware tbrgwn iroa, stones, ind conbasU^ea. In couequeDce of the bavoe caused 
by these piogeetiks the stogt of the dry was raised” (Oppert,4g». p. 47). SnlUr 
" firo*TQbss " appsar, on the other hsed, ro have been usd from a vary early period la 
XtkdU, where they wen called nAMi tMcause ecigfasUy made oat of bsosboo canes (a«e 
p; 6d); so wen probably la origie the of the SHipee»i Even to this 

day bamboo guar lach as bate desetbed an employed by the peasaots is some parts of 
SiSic to gaud their fields. 
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beea ctst in Northern Slim aoce a.d. 7401 fulij decnonstrAies tbAt the 
SUmese must ba7e leemt the am from some other quener. If. therefore, 
(udst'fouodara were really cbuioed from China at the dme of the LKu 
siege of SwiDkbal6k. it must have beea either io order to make fiiO' 
tubes/’ such aa alluded to ab 07 e, or to eonaffuct engioes for the lauachiog 
of thunderbolt projeciilea” simllat to those employed in Chine since 
A.t. udi.* 

Apart from thie moot point concerning firearms. 1 see little reuoo for 
queatiooiog the statement of the native chronicles as regards brooee* 
fbunden and other kinds of metal workers being sent out at that period to 
make some sort of war'engines. Among them there roiy have been 
also skilled enamellers who thus introduced the art of niello lod (MampM 
manuficture into Northern SUm.t the homestead of sam/it bronss, 
Concerning, however, the point as to whether the secret of making fOMrit 
or tome similar kind of alloy was likewise imported ftem China at tbit 
period, only a thorough inquiry Into the composition of the bronaes 
oeBtempomrily mtnufiolured by the Chinese will furnish ui with the 
esidenoe wfae^itb to decide the qaesrioo. All I can gather from the 
meagre foreiga soorces of iaformAtb» lying at my disposal is that some 
sort of black bronae was known to the Chinese since a very early perlM 
and apparently held in great esteem. An Annaoese tradition tells us iliat 
It the time of the £mpsror Wei Ueh Wang of the Chou dynasty, who 
reigned between s.c 4S5«40i, an Annameae saint who had rendered the 
latter some importent service obtained in reward a certain quantity of 
predoui bleck brooae which he brought back with him to Anaam, and 
cast in the form of a statue now edU so be seen at Ke*«^ and hli^y 
revereoced by the people. ( Mare lagead due It nay be, and considerably 
astedatad withal, this lecount shows nevertheless that black bronse was 
as nsudi prized as aa alloy in Annam as in China, wbeoce the art of 
aanufactuxlag it was evidently introduced. The same may have be«n the 
emsetn Sifim, given that the alloy here alluded to is of a similar composition 

* ih'A, p. 84. Tbeae preivctllu ««r» oade of ptper filled with line aod 

sulphor, 

t apparently Is much favoet Is Chine at the preseat day, wu Mt 

prenaanh^ lotrodaced, ea it la leafeelr, tf aver, oaMAdarad In Sila. SlMt looal 
aunelM week ia either niello or 

J See LsAdee, In “ EKceniOQa et ReaMMuetncee/' No. ao. p JJJ. A weU*e^ 
AonamSM bate cella me that tSe alloy rafiatrad to In ihs Koxy is tacmed P 'Ww, tUi 
theAiuafneM piODa&elaiUn of the CbinsM exptaaelon whi(2i lltevuUy 

' inf*tn ** black neul, ” bat prtcUally “Wack brosse.'’ There !■ ao omwIoo of It. however, 
la cues’ Dlotkaary, which, by the w«f, seeasi aoiBCwhaU dafiolent la netalliu^caJ term. 
Aa farther preck thet tamni is pretab^ of Cbbeae origiA, 1 may adduce Iba fact that a 
small abtae eJ Buddha made of (bat maul waa fished up aome fifty yaan ago, eniaogUd 
le a caff nat, out of cbe bcaach of the river called Tbdl tf ahkiii, aea.t UplUnri, wbleh 
was proBOUBud to be of either ChlaeM or Aaaameee maaoAcMM, and o«« 500 yeea 
old. Again, aDother statue of loddha ealled the Boddba of Gaodhtta (aA, VUmaa) 
wu toosgto—u we ahsil aee k a ubeeqaeot aecrien-^ Aywtu from China ta 
A.D. sdiy, end this k likewise made of tamHT metal, glnologista ritoold have now 
BO dlOe^ in Idandfring (Us alloy, aitd finduig oat whether it wu mvefited in China 
oc adapted by the Oimufe, in tbdr ten, from lodU. 
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to semrii. Siimm, we hive seen, or rather their early piedecesson fo the 
country, ae well m thdr ne^hbours, becawe acquainted with the art oi 
bronae-casting from the remolcat ^; but none of the ancient btooM 
implcmeae to far diacoveted bears the slightest rcaemblancc to tamrii 
in the E«oportion of the metals that enter to form them, Sanrt/ is, on 
the other hand, a word of Sanskrit derivation, and on this account gives 
rise to the supposition that the alloy it designates may have likewiaa 
been introduced from India, as it may be presumed to have happen^ 
in regard to other alloys possessed of more or less imaginary ^operties 
and Sanskrit or Pill denominations-* Here again information faila us as 
regards the composition of the ancient broniei of India, and the question 
must be left for settlemeat to specUUsti in the matter. There U, however, 
one more point thic would seem » favour the supposition just alluded to, 
and which on this account should not bo left unnoticed, This concerns the 
three ftroous stataes of Buddha, which, as mentioned in the introductory 
part of this paper, were cast by the direction of the C'hleag-i«n King 
directly after be had founded the city of P'hlf^uldk. This erepi most 
have taken place, according to the method of reckoning adopted hy us, 
during the firat quarter of the twelfth century, instead of shortly after 
the middle of the tenth, as mentioned in the Northern Chronicles- Now 
the same Chronicles tell us that famrU brooee w« the metal out of which 
the statues in question were c*st, and add that five afalfil Bitoa ware 
obuioed from Swankbsldk to assist thow from C'Mwrito and Har!- 
bhufijaya (U»p‘hflfi> la the making of the moulds and the suhsequeeu 
operations, as SwankhaWk artisins were known w be far more proficient 
in auch work than those from Uos. The names of the 6ve Swankhalfrk 
muter haodi brought into lequisition arc recorded; they are ail Saasknt* 
derived time txgelag tbas thaix owners were of Indd extraction. This 
Qothwitbstanding, it is difficult to believe that tiie Chinese brais-fbundw * 
who had been imported some twenty years previously should have 
remaiaed totally cnitDeous to such an imporlint job. No doubt thay, 
or at any rate Iheii desceodanta. must have had a hand in it, sspeciiUy in 
the cations cmmecied with the casting of the itatuee. It was probably 
owing to them that Swankbaiek had acquired 10 high a repucatjon io euA 
kind of vrork, and that samrif metal finl beesme known in the couatry. 
Prior to their advent we do not hear of any statue of so large a tise as 
ihoee here teferted to being cut In Sism.l or of any alloy approaching to 

• Soch are. th« alloy* koown safiattha, aed aawWa, wbow iwtDW 

t«ue .ben W be c^pflWdofTapvctlvely. M and diftrwt 

tTh* d»M«rviD«u of tb* yiWv; ttatw of Buddba « by ms #l rWsoalOk 
' aie t bafrln. I'd? 5 lap.wWtb (from koee » knee, tiie stdWe mprewoSed btfag 
tke on* t«m«d samodIU, via, tbe siitiag po«o« of sowic enodlwuen). a'pe ™tm. 
The itima wm oor. bowsvw, «sl til of os* pisce. bat io «p*»« part •W'k 

ierfaed lotoibar, lb* lh»» of jowsten bdag mU dUungoUhtU*. 9«h bu 
«tftr sttee the method tdopttd for s«tn« vf •*“ Sto, NorwitbMudiag 

the co-oparmtioft Of tb« Swtikhtl&h aniHai in the fcibiiMteg of foe aoolda fer tba 
three sUtuei, the latter cemia itvtitl of U® worfctDanaWpi fct 

Initaoee, tbe flecsn of fta head are nade of eqoal laD|tb, a cbaimderiiw «»»oo te 
idolj &W1 me Ua OSMtry, bot abrtffli in those froeo SwankWMc, wbara ihe fitgeis are 
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samrit in composition being employed for the purpose. Even gnotiDg 
thAt the Chinese braA^fouodeis who had settled at Swankh&ldk had no 
direct part in the work, one cannot help Admitting that, during the long 
interval of about twenty years that they had been settled in the country 
they most have had ample time to make the details of tbeir art well known 
CO the natives, some of whom may have become highly proficient and 
perfectly equal to the task set before them by the C^hleng-eifu Kbg. In 
any case, it is quite plain that the presence in the country of the Chinese 
brasS'fbunderi must have influenced in some way or other the native 
methods of casting obtaining at the period, being to a large extent 
responsible for the superior kind of work produced on that occuioo. 

Summing up, then, the results of the above inquiry, we find that the 
intercourse that Siam had with China during the period passed under 
review in the course of the present chapter resulted in the latroducrion 
into the country of several new handicrafts which must have had, 
undoubtedly, a considerable beneficial influence upon the social and 
industrial life of her people. The handicrafts alluded to are : 

t. Crockery'waie manufactu^ 

a. Improved methods of broMe*cststlng, with perhaps the receipt for 
the manufacture of samrii metal> 

The art of enamelling upon meta), and making, especially, niello 
and cham^hf 4 work. 

4. The construction of improved ballistsa or similar war*eogines, which 
became typified later on io the machine used io the defence of C'hleng^tuog 
ia A.S. 1307. 

3. The utiluation, probably, of the explosive affects of gunpowder 
in the missiles thrown by engines of that description. 

In the fkce of these results, the foregoing somewhat lengthy discussion 
cannot, perhaps, be said to have been made in vain. Id the following 
chapters we shall endeavour to continue to trace which were the elements 
that Silmese clvUleation derived through intercourse with Chios as 
diatinguished from those which she drew from India, and, later on, from 
more Western countries. For we feel that in an inquiry like this a simple 
bare narrative of the missions that were exchanged between the two 
eoQDtriei can serve no very useful purpose, if the fruits that such continued 
relations have borne for at least one of the parties interested are not duly 
uavestigated and brought out lotc prominence. By this course alone will 
one be able to form a judgment as to how far the one country influenced 
the other through the channel of that intercourse. Hitherto no one has 
ever taken Into account this peculiar feature of SItmo.Cbinese relations, 
under the impression, no doubt, that It being presumably of a trifling 
Impoicaoce it could very well be neglected. But our subsequent researches 


d he in fied in Uogih as Io the oatural baad. This sdalxture of lAi tn(ei does oot, 
bewerec, datract nuch fron Eb« uceltsnce of the work, which il fa other respects very 
superior Indeed \ and ibiu the ibree statues referred to rank amosg tbe most betetifiil 
speciasew that nadve art has ever produced; while Io poiot of antiquity they do not 
8 e«B to bavaany rlnl—in so far a ensdegs ere coneersed—in tbe couotry, 
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will demOQStrate that far from such being the case, Che infiuence of 
Cbioese civiliaacion upon Siftro became so marked, as the relations between 
rhe two coantries grew closer and more frequent, as to considerably affect 
not only her social life, but even ber political institatioiis. To trace, 
therefore, to what extern SUm is indebted to China for ber present 
cisilUatioOi aod in what particular respects, becomes a point of paramount 
imporance, which should not by aoy means be lost sight of in cooneciioo 
with the history of the country, as having been one of the no less important 
actors that contributed to its development. 



CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS. 


FAMINE IN INDIA: ITS CAUSES AND EFFECTS. 

Sii, 

1 ftm lorry Mr. Hftre ihosld tbiok it right to chargo we mih Id«q- 
cerity In criticiiing hii pempblet. My pbject in noticing itwea not lo much 
to discw hli mein tbesii, but to correct whet tppeered to oe to be mil* 
leediog lutemeati end errori of feet. 

Ignite edenit thet in primitiTe timei the Hindu lyiteca of ibirlng the 
crop mey here been very lucceesful, though I ena efreid tbe old ruler# 
aI«reya.took the lion'i ihere, m their succeiiori the Zeminden continue to 

do to thU d&y. 

In theory, of coune, It i* »n ideel lyitem: no crop, no 4»ei#meri; 
mell crop) loiil eueiimeot, end to on j but when it come# w prentice wo 
ibell lee pieicatly wbtt B\i A. Seihieh Sheitri (for be hae been moit 
deiervedly taighted liace Mr. Here wrote leit) aeyi about it. Not tbat I 
have ever pretended that the preieat lyatem ie perfect; but I do proteit 
agelnit the reiterated libel on aucceaiive Governmenli of India implied in 
the aiaertion tbat the old ayitem hei been "deliberately" let eiide with 
the diabolical object of extracting the lut drop cf bii blood from the long* 
ludehng ryot. On tbe coocrary, I ettert with the utmoit confidence* lAer 
ptnonel experience of our ayecem lot tweniy-tbw yeen, 4 fch wherever 
m'iatakei may bare been (aud atUl ue being) made, daring the lait fifty 
yean, object of tbe Government and all the beat of 

Che civilian tdaaifllittatora I have known haa been tfi impr9V4 thip^sUi^n of 
tU ryot. 1 an conacioua of the immenae revolution that waa dfected 
whan tbe laad tenure wai changed from comnunUtic to individualiitic; 
and though there were acme good pointi about the old plan of joint 
ownerahip, I have no doubt whatever that the change haa been immeuaoly 
to tbe edvantage of Che ryot hlmaelf, though it alio timplifiea the laboura 
of iho “ ua^ollector." The fact that he baa to pay a comparatively imall 
fixed amount inatead of half bia crop ia, I believe, an incalculable boon to 
Che tbrifiy ryot; and thia amount ia not, aa Mr. Hare aaaerta, alcogech* 
''iireapective of harveata," became wo have in Madru an elaborate lyatem 
of isnlaiioas of revenue in caie of the failure (or excen) of water. True, 
ti^eec remiaeiOM are not alwaya granted with all the liberality that ia, in my 
option, deairable; and, aa Mr. Gaajan Venkattatnam hu been expUining 
ia the pages of t/mUJ /ruiia, the pracoce of tbe Oovernmeot of Ute 
year# hae (apparently) been leas lenient than lie principlee. 

Mr. Hare complaioa of what he call# " unfairneii too common to coo* 
OTCEsialbts,'' and proceed! to charge me with "pretending” to be die* 
appofa^, though It is quite certain that I aboold have bean only coo 
pleased fo dance, or express my joy in any other suitable manner, if I htd 
discovaied any st^srioo of a practical remedy for the evils he desaiha. 
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He also miarepresenu vrbatl actuAU; aaid, aad by the penuclous aid of 
italics would aalcc it appear to the cuoal reader that it is only from the 
cax-collector’a point of view that we have “ fodod the shariog systeta to be 
the wont ever knowo.*' 

Kow, it is quite true that reveoue officere are all tax*^Cheren, and that 
my old and noit highly^reapected frieod Seshiah was a tax«gaiherer fiora . 
hU youth, until bU honourable retlrementafKra moat dUtingulahed service 
as Chief Native Aniitant in the office of the Board of Revenu^ followed 
by many years aa Prime Mlrtlater of Travaocore (already one of the best' 
governed Statea io India), and fioally aa Dewan of the ancient State of 
PuducoRah, where he waa offidally deputed to reorganiae the lOairi of 
that dietracted kingdom before seeking the repose ho had lo richly earoed. 

Sir Aioravati Seahiab Shistri, R.c.a.t., is my principal witness a to tba 
evils of the ahariog ayatera, and I am glad of the opportunity o(' saying 
about him what evaryona who knew him will corroborate, that be was, take ' 
him altogether, perhaps the ablest, and cen^nly one of ths most genial 
native gentlemen I ever met. Sverycae who knew Seshiah-^nd I with 
there were more of us left—knows that he was u crammed full of the 
soundest comDoa*se&se and good<feeling for the people of the country aa 
any nan that ever lived; and hU. Hare nuat surely know that a "tiX' 
oollector" in India la seldom a tax^llector ovly. Even SeeKiab, though 
bie chief oitenslble businesi in the Board of Avenue wse the oollacdoo of 
revenue and the accoucoka^ing of the Preiideocy, wu much more 6 ilo 
a mere tax<ollector or accountant. iUther, be was the most Importaiit 
coahdential rutive adviser of tbe Board on all matters aifscting tba welfare 
of the'country, and especially the walhbeing of the ryots—truly a most re¬ 
sponsible office; wby he should not have been made a member of the Board 
I could never uaderetwd. He was a member to all iotenta and purpoeee. 

As CO the rest of us upoountcy revenue officrala, we ere all, as Mr. Hare 
ii no doubt well aware, ehar^id teu’M tfn p 4 (U 4 tf ou? dufriat, A mere 

caa^oollector,” with no other duty than to collect the amount ordered to 
be rais^ by unitoo, might easily, from want of any settse of respooaibility 
for tbe oonsequeoces, be led to do tblugs calculated to cause a riot A 
tax-ooUeetor, nif» isa/sp as magiitrateusponsibiafarihtfseasf hii diftrict, 
is likely to be more careful 

Haring now made it cleer, 1 hope, that Seshiah is a peieon to be listened 
to with respect, and one who cextaioly knew from long personal experience 
what be it talking about, 1 fill give in his own words what be said abotxt 
tbe sharing aynem {am&ni) aa practiaed in PuducotUK when I was there 
as Political Agent in 1874-75. report is dated i8fio. He writeb: 

*' A vary large portion of tbe lands under cultivation, and believed to be 
of the beat kind, were held under this system. TAe property in Aese lands 
usUd in ths Sarhar, The ryoei were ia cuost cases tenaiits*at*wUl, and 
theoredcally could be turned off without tbeir conaeat Tbe transfer or 
sale of such leads waa void at law. Tbe crop raised by tbe ryot (at hia 
oWD expense geascally, and at dmee assisted with seed-grain from the 
Sarkat^ was shared half and half between him and the Sarkar. He 
remov^ bis ahare to bis own boose, and earned tbe Sarkar abare to the 
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graDaries provided Ibr the purpMe, and, if there were none, kept it in hia 
own boaae, either in trust or under the lock and key of the responsible 
Ssrkar village officers. These were the main features of the system, and to 
one who knows no more they must appear on their face to be very just 
indeed. Wbat could be more fair? The ryot and the Sarkar by sharing 
the crop equally share equally the vicissitudes of season and market. 

During a lifedong career of service, I have had opporluaiiies of 
watching closely the working of the sharing system in all its varied fbnns 
in many distrieu of the Madras Presidency as well in Travancore, and 
my eaperience has been of an interestingly sad kind. To tell the whole 
tale would occupy more space then would be justifiable in this place. I 
sball, therefore, content myself with suting briefly what is the case in (his 
State. 

" The system is saturated with evils and fnuds of a grave nature: 

(a) The ryots, having no heritable or transferable property (In the 
soil), never eared to cultivate the Amen/ lands in due season. If you saw 
a bit of cultivation at the tail end of the season, the chances are It is Amdn/. 
S.JOU prefer infinitely to cultivate other lands held on different tenures, 
such as and caonay^iseiied lands. To prevent this, a 

penal agreement ii forced from them to the effect that they would rtot fail 
to cultivate the Am 4 ni landi Uric. 

“ (i) As toon as the ears of the grain make their appearance, an array 
of watchers called JCurtfanums (literally, 'eye^watchers') is let loose. As 
they get no pay for the duty, and are for the most pan the old militia of 
the country (on whom this kind of work is impoeed since dghdog timet 
had departed), and get a grain fee on the crop they wetcb, thefr watch Is 
at best ofteti lix. 

'*(«) Wbau the crop arrives towards maturity, it is the turn of the Sarkar 
village officers and the village headmen, (called M/rasidars beta,) to go 
round the fields and note down estimates of the crop. That there li 
considerable wooing and feeing at this stage goes for the saying, , Aa in 
other matters to in this—the lace is to the rich end woe to the poor. 

"(d) As soon as the village officeri have done and reported the first 
estimate, down come special estimators from the Tii/ui JCacharis to check 
the Snt estimate. Their demands have equally to be satisfied. Then 
comes the business of obtaining permission to cut and stock the crops. 
Here, again, soother stage where much feeing and grudge (?) payiog take 
place. If permisaioD is delayed just two days, an adverse shower of rain 
irreparably damages the crop on the Held, or overexposuR to the sun 
Rnders the grain unmarketable. 

“(v) Then comes the threshing and division of grain on the threshing* 
ioor. Wbat takes place then may be imagined. If the ouMurn ti less 
dian the estimate, the ryot is made responsible for the diffkreius without 
any further ado. If it is more, woe be to the tsHmaiors! The mult in 
rhe case is often that the difference is made away irith, and ebarod 
half and half between the ryot and officers concerned. During all this 
tune the unpaid army of watchers contlaues on duty. 

“ (/) How the Sarkar grain is removed to the granaries, la all danger 
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over now ? By do coeaQs. A fresh series of frauds commeDcee. The 
graoaries have oellher impregnable walls, oor are their lochs Cbnbb’s 
patents. The balf-famished VeUiyan, the hereditary watchman of the 
village, mounts guard, sod he and the village headman are persooaUy 
held responsible for any deficiency which may occur on the re-meaaure- 
meot of the grain out of the granary, tt oflen happens that the poor 
VtUiyoK, stUDg by hunger, ie drireo to certain deeds rotich against bis con* 
science. Scaling over the mud walls, or fordng open the too easily yietdiog 
village locks, he helps himself from time to time to what his urgent wanes 
may dictate. It is not oAen be ii able to replace, even if he was so 
minded, what he has appropriated before the day of reckoning comes. 
This comes sometimes soon, and sometimes late, depending 00 the time 
when the paddy is required for Sukar purposes, or for sale to purchasers. 
When it does come, there is criminarion and cecrirDitiahon without end, 
the VttHy 4 tn charging the Mira 5 idaTt\tXi& the Mirasidars the Vttliyan, The 
Sarkar officials, to vindicate its robbed tights, come down heavily od both, 
and often both are ruined. If the mUappropriation is made in very small 
quantities, the way of replacement is very ingenuous: a quantity of chaff, 
or a quantity of loose earth, or a quantity of big*gtained sand ia put in to 
make up the measure. 

• Time puses, and the months deaotlDg kvourable mirketi come 
round There sow remains the business of disposing of tbe Sarkat grain 
(torn the granaries. Simple u it may appear, enonaoui dlfficolty is 
experienced, and we have to face another series of frauds now on tbe pan 
of the TaM, or superior officers. Tendus are Invited, but only a few come 
and bid low. Tendera are again invited, but to no better purpose At 
last wm e apon the scene a set of unscrupulous fraudulent tradesmen, or 
relatives or frleods of those ia authority, or mere speculators, professiag 
CO give security, which is really worthleM. These men bid higgler prices 
aad take up Che grain in the Iota they require. They remove the gnun. 
buc make no payueat down, but enter into promises to pay value In eight 
iflstalments, and profess to give due security for the fulfilment of the 
promise. It not unfrequeotly happens that the purchaser decamps, and 
bis security is found to bare followed suit, or fbund to be holbw. The 
money due on the sale* to the relatives and fiiands of the officers outstands 
the longest. It, to avoid these troubles, the grain is taken direct to the 
nearest market to be there sold outright for cash, few could be induced to 
pay the markt/ price, the Sarkar grain being notoriously bad crop, and 
uoacrupulously adulterated. 

•• Such is a brief rSsumd of the beauties of tbe Affidni system. Com' 
plaints against the system on the pan of the poorer ryots were rife- Tbe 
Sute was rbging with tbe news of the plunder practised every day. 
HoDSSk*miDded bigbsr officers found themselves helpless to apply a 
remedy. The evils in all their realities came borne to me. To knock 
the system on the head was the only remedy possible, aad to this 1 had 
to apply myself as soon as 1 ascertained tbe wishes of the people and had 
leisure to begin.’’ 

Id corrobotation of Seshiah’s account I will only add a few lines from 
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one of the best friends the ryou of Madras ever bad, my old Collector, 
K. K Puckle, c.1.8. 

“ Ryots,” he says, " do not now run away from their lands io spite of the 
vigilance of the Kavelgar (village wadchouin) and peons, as they used to 
do, but rather prefer to cultivate them, and are with difficulty induced to 
part with them, even at high prices. 1 pve Rs. 1,000 an acre Cor the land 
OD which the Tinnevelly (railway) station standi.'* 

As 1 have had occasion to say vety often, that same land was reported 
CO have ** no saleable value ~ in i8so. Surely itt value hoi been created 
by settled goveromenc and steady markets. 

Mr. Hare, however, says that the Madras ryoc only works for the benefit 
of the Government. Buc why, then, should Government pay him Ri. t,ooo 
ao acre when bia land is required for public purposes ? Surely he must 
cultivate it to some purpose for bis own benefit as well as that of the 
GcvenicDeut. 

To llluitraca the generally moderate nature of the aiieaament levied 
Ooveroment ai compered Mtb that payable to private landlords, Mr. Fuekle ^ 
meotions a village, tbe belf of wbicb was bald direct from GovemmeDt, 
the ocber half from a local Zeolodat'*'' lU irrigated from the same tank.” 
"Tbe Ryocwari lands,*’ he says, then settled at Ra 9 an acre, but 
oakolated chat the Zemindari lands, which were held on the sharing syiievn 
(cwo-tbirda I think, to the Zemindar), were paying at the then high price 
of grain (1S73) the equivalent of Rh po an atre'' 

Lutly, let ms Just add that the lubidtuuoa of a fixed money assessment 
is not an evil Invention of the Eogliib, as Mr. Hare seemt to think. 
Akbar’i famous Minister, Todar MuU (a Hiiulu)* was the flnt to see tbe 
necessity of getting lid of tbe shifiag system In tfu Mtvest of the ryot-^X 
leasCt eo we bave always supposed. 

Of course, as Mr. Tborburn says, our rule In India Is a ion of '^eo* 
lightened lelfishsessbut Mr. Hare denies that it bai even seoae enough 
not to kill tbe goose that lays the golden eggs. I am afraid it must bs 
edmlOed tba^ however mocb more ealigbiened it may have become, the 
government of India by Great Britain la founded oa selfishness \ but let 
hoot be forgotten that it is the Parliament of England that is ultimately 
leaponiible for tbe character of tbe English rule, and it is tbs EngUsb 
people who, through their representatives in Parliament, are guilty of tbe 
most outrageous acts of meanness towards India, as to painfully exempUftad 
only this year. Everyone knows chat if the ladiaa Goveremeot had 
the same independence as any of our self*govemiog colonies, Indiin 
iucbmries would be protected against the crushing competition of 
lUac^bire. 

• No one denies tbe poverty of the Indian farmer, and I am inclined to 
agree with Mr. Hare and many others that tbe excessive drain to England 
must be one great cause of their pover^; bur, still, there Is some evidence 
the oeKci way, as 1 polotsd out in a recent issue of India. A minimum 
of Ri. 50 for a wedding among the small cultivatora in a comparatively 
poor disisict like Coimbatore, does not seem compatible with an average 
iacome of Ra. 79—Mr. Digby *9 estimate for Madras. A note I find in the 
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Daify Mtdl of the ist iiut. confirns whu I bAve oft«n 8iigseated<'^, that 
the Hindu labourer b perhaps better off tban the I (alias, for ioataoce, vbo 
it nov bebg paid a da7 for oloe hours' work ia the sun. 

In one passage Mr. Haie scoBb at the Idea of a rpt storiog hia crop In 
the form of rupees, aod asks if you can eat rupees.’' Such hucoour la 
beyond me; 1 canoot &cbom it. Surely one can buy food with rupeesj 
for it is geoeraily admiRed tbit there is neyer oow a 5 imine of fooi, but 
only of money or credit. Surely, (ben, a store of rupees acquired by the 
sale of produce in a good market would be as useful in case of famioe ai 
the antiquated grain-heap, and much less liable to damage of all kinds. 

Than he asks me why 1 consider It an advantage {Jor a la^wnr) to be 
paid in grain, and yet Utter C/V to store bis crop to the form of 

rupees, aod says one stateneoc refutes the other.” It seems to me that 
Mr, Hare bse eotirely misunderitood me. When 1 spoke of (be labouring 
classes being paid in graloi 1 was speaking of the actual practice which 
prevailed in Tanjore in my time, and 1 conjectured that the same ayeeem 
might be followed in Bengal, and might account for the freedom Aom 
famine even amongst the cooliee, which Mr. Dutt—a greater authority 00 
India than Mr. Uare—eays has characterised Bengal for more (haa a 
century. I notice that in Umt$I India for July ay t( U euted that “m 
fwii W 4 f such labourers ” in the Godavecy Dretricr ^'ar» stiU./c/ff in 
Had." Poiiibly, bowevmv they may receive their pay for the whole yeer 
at harvest, in which case they must, of course, store it^r a ^*ar. 

Mr. Hare can get some gUmmer of the truth about the totalled Bengal 
famine of tS?3-74 Aomp. red of the same nuober c( tbn ^fiatie Qvar/erfy 
in which hie letter appesri. I am content to follow Mr. Dutt, who 
was ia Besgal at the time, end says that thera haa been no real fai^e In 
34 ngai for one hundred yearti I am quita aware that in fimines the 
labouring claisei ate generally discharged, and necesearily go. to relied 
works for a dae, Just M the (propostionately) uu^ greatar army of on- 
enpioyed in this country go co the workhouse; but in Tanjore, and, I 
Imaginei fieogal generally, there Is no such thing as famine, and the Jaboa^ 
ing dassei have conieque&liy no lack of food. 

I said notbiog before of the new artiddal currency, partly because nobody 
m ms really to understand the question, and chiefly because 1 certainly do 
not profosf CO do so« StiO, Mr. Hare's last chapter, which he unwisely, ^ 
1 think, and certainly impolittiy, entitles ” The Currency Swindle ehns 
imputing deliberate fraud where I hope there if no proof of any each thing 
-xit in maoy ways the most interesting part of hii paorpblet, and pecMfr' 
•By X am quite iacllned to agree with him and others (notsiiif Mr. 
Jamse^e Ardeabir Wadia,* and Messrs. Campbell, HoUaod. ai^ Muir, 
Che Minority of the Committee oa Indian Currency of iBqp, a paper which 
is not rofajred to by Mr. Hare,} that the effect of die rupee at one 
shilling and foorpence, when its real value is less dian one shilling is 
o&foir to tbe ryots, and does amount to increasing their assess meot by 
S3 pet cent 

1 am afraid I cannot look so Car forward as Mr. Hare, and expect the 
* ** Tbs AittAdal Cvreitcy aaC dis Cemakorce ol Xsdis," Bomb^, toos. 
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time when " love wiU have abolished mooey altogether, along with other 
weights add measures,” ROr does It even seem to me that a medium of 
excbaage is a bad thiog in itself if it were possible to find one that is 
stable. Unfbrtuoately, that seems to be unattajnable, and certainly the 
conflict between various media of exchange seems to have been an 
unmitigated evil. Where Mr. Hare appears to me to err is in contending 
that the Government of India in particular has always been actuated by 
fraudulent motives in its currency legislation. Having dubbed their 
proceedings a " swindle *'from the beginning, be proceeds on p 3s to 
write a history of them, worded ic as to prove his contention. Rut it 
teems to me that most soberminded people who are not possessed with 
the idea that all Governments are almost necessaxUy criminal will agree 
latberwitb the late Mr. Maeleod'a history of the monetary system of India, 
as given in the Asiatic Quar/srty Hcvitnr for April, 1900, which doee not 
at all agree with Mr. Hare’s sketch. Mr. Macleod, indeed, admits a great 
deal of ignorance on the pan of the ruling powers j but Mr. Hare, though 
occasionally admitting that tbs Call in the value of silver was '^nobody's 
fault,” almost in tbe same breatb tMVta d)ai ic is through currency 
changes alone ” that the people of India have been decapitalised to the 
extent of 33} per cent. Sorely he does not mean that the Government 
of India should have gone on coining rupees without Kmit at tbe full 
value of two ihillinp when their lotrinaic value was perhaps tenpence 
halfpenny f On the other hand, Mr. Macleod seems to ignore the serious 
sffecc on the ryot of the artlftcU!*rupee to which Mr. Jamiecjee Ardeshlr 
Wadia devotes so much attention. Matters will, no doub^ adjest them¬ 
selves in time, but in the meastiae the ryot suffers; and certainly this 
curreptltloai way of raising tbe land aaiessment 33 per cent, by putting " a 
false value on tbe coId,” u Mr. Wadia says, goes far to Justify Mr. Kars’s 
strictures, especially since tbU effect was evidently foreseen, as appears 
from the evidence of Sir A. F. MacDonnell on p. 54 cf Mr. Wadia’s 
pamphlet. The fact that taxation is increased, is Sir Antony eaya, 
^nnconsdously," and that tbe people are •'eensciout of no additional 
burden,” makes the plot seem so much blacker that one would like to hear 
Sir Antony’s explanation of his somewhat questionable evidence. 

It is alio a carious fact that, in spite of all Mr. Hicleod'i objecdooi to 
l^eulliam, the present syatem (which he approves), with its fixed ratio 
between gold and silver and tbe equal recognition of both metals as legal 
Wnd« to an unlimited amount, Is, to all intents and purposes, Wmetailism 
for the time being- And what must unsophisticated naHves think when 
they see that, after refusing to recognise the gold mohur as the equivalent 
of Rs-15 some forty or fifty years ago, we have now compelled them to 
atcept a sovereign as of the same value in rupees as the much finer- 
looking old gold raobur? 

It might, of course, be argued that, u tbe exporting ryot had profited 
largflly for some years by the low mte of exebtoge, he must now resign 
himself to the swing of the pendulum. And if silver had gone up in value 
nautrtdfy he would have had no just cause of complaint. On the cootrary, 
be would have benefited considerably by the consequent appreciatioa of 
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his “ silver securities/ but» as il is, he has W pay the same number of 
rupe« to the Government in the shape of issessment—being their share of 
the produce—whilst for that part of bis share which he erports he receives 
Rs. 15. instead of Ra. si, as heretofore. That certainly does aeem lihe an 
increase of taxation, as Sir A. P. MacDoonell said; and the fact that “the 
effect is produced unconsciously," and that the “people are codboous 
of no additional burden," is. to say the least of it, a very queer sort of 
justification for such increase. , 

I have not overloolced the controversy between Mr. Rogers and Vn%M 
Indin, and, though 1 speak with the greatest diffidence on e subject I do 
not profess to comprehend, I cannot foUow Mr. Rogers, It seems to rae 
that a ryot's produce for export is valued in gold. The price of wheat, for 
instance, Is fixed for the whole world in London and vanes from sos, to 
401 a quarter. For the sake of simplicity, let us say it was aes. when the 
mints were closed. Then the ^oc'i quarter of wheat would fetch ^ x m 
the London market, and he would receive the equivalent of <*1 ( 1 «» 
merchants commission), which, st the then rale of exchsnge, would give 
him Ri. so at least. Now that the exchange value of the rupee has been 
artIficUlly forced up to xi. 4^., he will only receive Rs. 15, though ihe gold 
price of wheat may be exactly the same j but he mult pay the same 
number of rupees to Government as he did when he received Fa. so tor 
a quarter of wheat Mr. Rogers fails to observe that a ryot sell 
the Government share of his produce in order to pay bis aisesimeoi. w 
mtUier »bai prise he teis for it, snd this may often be hii only monetary 

triDSsetion. \r « 

In conclusion I msy Just notice two imiJl points on which Mr, Hare la 

oleeirly wrong. U is mi the case^t any rate, in 
Collector demands ftom the cultivsiori their land tax "btpre the harvest, 
as he says; on the contrary, Ihe great bulk of it is payable after hatv«t. 
Then, on p. S4,he says that the “ptevinceof BengaU/ofw suffered afsmtoe, 
this time in 1783/ Even his own table on the opposite page does not 
support this suiemcnt, the ftminc noted there having been in Oudh, the 
North-We It Province, the Psajab snd Central India, for the Uit two 
of which, at any rate, the Company’s offldaU could hardly have been m 

any way responiible. ^ ^ PWHtKOXOW. 

September, 1902. 


VALUE OF WATER IN INDIA. 

BLafcrring to an article in out last issue, by General Fischer, oa ihie 
subject, a correspondent writes: 

,, g|j^ 

" It appears to me it would be a great gain for India if people at 
home would form a kind of Anti-Coro Law League, snd keep only on© 
object in view, and agitate for this, till we had succeeded. The poverty 
of *e ryot in India and the causes thereof are quite sufficient to agitate fot 
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at present. The causes are the system of coDectiog land revenue hj the 
old metbodt, and leaving ibe ryot io ihe same condition be has been in for 
ages. With a good and abuodaot vater'snpplyi and cheap means of accesa 
to markets by good roads and navigable waies>ways, much of this poverty 
can be relieved at no great coat, and in a short tinu^ if only properly 
directed to ont object; but at present we have too many irons in the fire, 
and tbe India Office just leaves us to bun theca out. Wbat good has 
come of the two or three hundred resolutions the Indian Congress have 
been passing for the last twenty years or more? Whereas, if we freed tbe 
land from present burdens which are arresting progress and industry we 
should save the people’s pockets and put the revenue on 1 sound basis. 

“ Bangalore, 

•• Attptsi, 


RELIKr OPEKATIONS CONNECTED WITH THE FAMINE IN 
BRITISH INDIA ipoo-ipoa. 

baportant papers have been laid before Parliaaeat during tbe present 
SsMion deialUag the eztaoc of the ft^tplne ud the various methods of relief 
which had been adopted. The Viceroy, in an admirable and exhaustive 
naeeinent to his Council, has shown that tbe area affected was over 
400,000 square miles, and a population of about 60,000,000, of whom 
45,000,000 belong to British India, and tbe remainder to native Sates. 
Within this area the ihmine oonditlons hive during tbe greater pert of the 
year been Inteate. Nearly one^oartfa of the entire population of tbe 
Indian oontiaent have cocve witfals the ruge of Mttaf operations.* No 
effort derived from past axpsience was sps«ed to bring forth relief. Lord 
Corson states that, ** on the one hand, we have set our face against 
ifidiscrinfnete and peoperitiag obariiy, and have, endeavoured to loelatea 
Mef being admioistered with the csj’e and method which we owe to the 
taxpayer and to tbe excheque. On the orhe hand, we have been pre> 
peered to accept any expeot^tore of which it could be shown that It was 
• rsquired to save life or to mitigate general distress. Tbe only inteHigent 
and the only possible policy is based on these two pricciplei. There is 
oo contradiction between them. No famine has ever been or ever will 
be successfully admbistered that does not exhibit, according to the pofot 
from which it is scrutinised, the opposite cbaracteristici of strlcCneae and 
leniency, 01 that is not open to tbe charge—if charges are to be btonght— 
ol being at diffueDt momens profuse and grudging.*' 

After detailing tbe various etqis which were taken to promote and 
vfoiiiiister relief, azid the sad and fatal results of thefiMzilne, Lord Cutsoa 
nukes the foUowihg imporunt comparison berweeo the present and past 
famines: ** When, however, I read the records of earlier fomines, and 
compare tbrix resolo with this, 1 do fed some cause for sadsfactioo. We 
are aometimed tdd of tbe wonderiul tbings tbat happened In India before 
the days of British rule, and are invited in mo^ unhieroricnl fashion to 
regard it as a Saturolan age. I have looked up the statistics of the last 
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greai femine th« occuTred in Bengil while tiut prOTiDce wat still eoder 
aeiirc edmiolstraliOD. This was in the year xjjo. I apeak of local 
adisinistradoo because* altbougb the Diwaoi of Bengal had been assumed 
by the Convoy a few years before, the latter had not yet taken over tKe 
ciyU admlaiafratioo* which remained in the haoda of the former native 
oificeta of the Delhi Government Throughout the sumaMr of that year 
it is on record that the bnabaodmen told their cattle j they sold their implo* 
reents of agriculture; they toM their lona and daughter!, till at length no 
buyer of children could be found; they ate the leaves of trees and the 
grass of the held; and when the height of the summer was reached the 
living were feeding on the dead. The itreets of the city were blocked up 
with promiscuous heaps of the dead anddyiog; even the dogs and jackals 
conld not accomplish their revolting work. Disease attacked the starring 
and sbelterless survivors* and swept them off by hundreds of thousands. 
Before the end of May* 1770, one-third of the population was ofSclally 
calculated to have disappeared. lo June the deaths were returned as 6 
Is to id of the whole inhabitants* and It was estimated that one-balf of 
the cultivators must perish. Two years later Warren Hairings, who had 
stMumed the governmeut of Bengal on behalf of the British Power, stated 
the endrs lose as it least one-third of tbe Lobabitans, and subsequent 
calculations revealed that the failure of this slogle crop m tbs single 
province of Bengal bad carried off within nine months no fewer tbaa ten 
one of less than thirty millions of human bdnge* 

Aflsr this appailiag record of what famine meant in India a cenwry 
ago, It wu almost with a sense of ralisf that 1 read the other day in a 
manifesto issued by an Bngllsb M.P. to his constltuenta* wbom, I may 
observe h puiisg, that he no longer represents, that 'Lord George 
Hamilton tod Lord Curzon have looked kalplessly on while two Dllliona 
of human beings have perished of itarvarion and dlieaia ic India* Had 
tUs statement been true, however damaging to the Secreucy of State or to 
myselC U would yet have pointed an ettraordlnary contrast between the 
methods and results of 1900 and those of the eighteenth cenLury. But that 
,it Is not true is known to every intelligent person in Eoglaud and to this 
country. Every man, woman and child who has periahsd lo lodia ia the 
present famine has been a burden upon my heart and upon chat of tbe 
GovernoHns. Their aodariogs have never beta absent from our thoughte. 
It cannot truthfully be said, even by the most eavsnomed of opponettta, 
that we have looked hsipleasly oo. On the cotftraxy, I fearlessly claim, 
and X ehaliange cootradi^a, that there has never, been a temioe whan 
the general lAortalLty has been less, when tbe distress has been moia amply 
or swiftly relieved, 01 when Goverameot aod its officers heve given them¬ 
selves with a mote whole-hearted devocLon to riie earing of life and the 
service of the people" (Blue-Book, vol. i., “British Diicrica,” 190*)- 
The amount of famine loans to Kadve States aanctioned (other Than 
those of the Boenbay Presidency) from October, 1899, to Match ay, 1902, 
is as fbUows: 
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(rt) Clasi L—Loans by ths OetHmmtni of India 

C«niral India. 

t. EtjpuuDa . 

3. Hyderabad . 

4. Central PtovioccB . 

5. Bengal. 

6 . Ponjib. 


Ra. 

7 * 94 ,c-» 
74,44,560 
e,00,00,000 

4 . 33 >®®^ 

90,000 

1,65,000 


(^) Class II—Loans from Fdnds svppHei hy His 
Highnsss ths Maharaja Sinihia, Central 
India / 


Centra) India, . 


(<) Loans tohborrawsiin ihs Open Markstorfrom 
olhsr StaSss under Govimmsnt GueranUo, 
or with ths psrmission ^ ths Govsrnmsnt: 

s. Cantral India. ia,a 5 i®®® 

a. Baroda.,. ... *. 

Loani laneiioned to Kative States in the Bombay Presidency from tbs 
year i899<ipeo up to Kcvember 15, 1:901: 


1899.1900 i900.itai. J90M9oa. 

*4, Ra. 

I. Kathiawar Agency ... *r.as.®» 4 a.®«.«M a,0Or0eo 

«. Bijapur Agency . 4 ®.o» e,w,ooo 

3. Kolb^itf and Southern 

Maraiha Country Agency NIL 5 *®®« 

4. Mabikantha Agency ... 14.^ 97 * 5*8 »»S 4 *o«e 

5. Rewakantha Agency ... 1,68,000 5,63,000 

6. Palaoput Superinlendency **,47,861 1,67,019 

7. Sum Agency . 1,00,009 Nil 

(Compiled from Blue-Book No. II., “Native States.") 


THE MAHSUD.WAZIRI OPERATIONS. 

An important Blue-Book has been iiaued by Parliament detailing the 
various operadoas connected with the Mahiud-Wariri operadona, entitled 
"Bait India (North-West Frontier)." To bring the Mahauds to terms, a 
blockade was eattblished, commencing on December x, 1900, and ending 
k^aich xt, 190s. Tbia system proved highly successful The otqects 
were reparation and punishment on account of offences committed before 
and also during the blockade, and the establishment of a poKiicaJ reform 
in ^ internal adrainistradoo of the tribe. The governing organ, hitherto 
composed of Maliks selected and paid by us, has been replaced by the 
“old tribal Jiiga," which in a democratic republic like that of the Mahsud 
ccpTorntmiiy is the natural, and, Indeed, the only possible, governing agen^. 
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Congress of OrunteUists. 

The Jirga is now in foil strength, and working successfully u> controlling 
the tribe. Upon the existence end oBinicnance of this aupreme and 
iowrnal authority depends the success, In the opinion of the Special Com¬ 
missioner (Mr. R- H. Merk), of our future reUtions with the Mahsuds. 
Mr. hCerk thinks that the severity of the blockade, has left no rancour. 
The Mahsuds and the sunouadlng population consider the measures which 
were adopted temperate, legitimate, and just 


THE THIRTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ORIENTALISTS. 

The Thirteenth International Congress of Orientaliiti held its sittings 
at Hamburg from September 4 to to under the presidency of Dr. 
MCnckeberg, the Burgomaster, 

The following countries sent delegates: Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
Egypt, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Montenegro, 
Persia, Roumania, Russia, and ServU. Great Britain had no special 
representative, but several of its learned bodies—such as the Royal Asiatic 
Society, the Scottish Geographical Society, the Victoria Institute, the 
Japan Society, the Manchester Geographlctl Sodety. the Palestine Explore* 
boo Fund, and the Universities of London, Cambridge, and Edinburgh— 
were represented. 

We shall have a full account of the proceedings of the Congress in our 
next iHue from the able pen of Professor Dr. E. Montei, who wai the 
repreienutive of the Geneva University. 

The next Oriental Congress will uke place at Algiers in the year rpeg. 


ORIENTAL CONGRESS AT HANOI- 
We rejoice to learn that aa International Oriental Congress la to be 
held at Hanoi on the occasion of the forthcoming Exhibiboa Ibare, wb^ 
wai lake place from December j to 6 next. It is the first of the kW 
io this part of the East, and ita lebours will be confined to the Iod> 
Chinese peninsula. The Siamese Government has already appointed the 
eminent and welWcnotra arcbasologiit and able contributor to our pages, 
UeuiXolonel Garini, as iie delegate and teprefeottbve. 
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GiOKCS Atitv; 156, CoAaiHo Cross Road» Londok, 190s. 

A Pionur 9/ Imperial PeAeraiicn in Canada, by Sir FlBOEKICK 
Yowo, K.C.W.O. Priocipcil GmDC, of Riogstoo Unjr9nky> OocahOt 
hi?iag sent to Sir Frederick Voung an emroNt loviution to b« preieat at 
the laying of the foundatioMione by the Duke end Ducbeai of York of 
the new Univertity building in i9or» and to deliver addresiei on Imperial 
Federation in Kingiton, Ottawa, and Toronto, and to attend the annual 
seetlng of the Brideh Empire League, accepted, after lome beiltaHoo on 
personal grounds, ibis InvitacioD, The present voluiae, in a lively style, 
detcribea bis Joarney to and from Canada and bis visits and recaptions by 
the leaders of public c^oion 10 Kingston, Toronto, Ottawa, Montrea 4 and 
Quebec, The author, by way of elucidating ''what he means by Imperial 
Meraiion," records'his addcessei, ud speeches by C^anadians on the 
aubjeot, thus giving a& admirable esrporiHon of tfaie importanC qneadon. 
The volarae is inuserated by excellent portraits of Prindpel Grant, Colonal 

G. T. Denison, Dr. Ross, the Premier of Ontario, the Ron. George 
%. Poster, Dr. George R. Farkie, Sir Sandford Fleming, the EUgbc Hon. 
Sir Wilfred Laurier, Hon. Sir ChatlM Tupper, and Lord Stntbcona The 
appendix contems arUolei and letters on the eabjecc to the Jdaming Peti 
tod otber organs of public opioion. In shoA, Sir Fredericfc Young's 
work affords. In a felicftooe and coUoqoial muoer, a Aid apotiHoo of the 
principles and baaringi of Imperial F^eradoa widr the view of promoting 
tad ttreagtheoing the unity, ittength, and permanence of the Brillib 
Empire. 

9. "MarMla Tmr" in China and ihs Pacific in ff.fP.S, Tribune,'' 
sSgd'zSdo, by Frascu Martin Norsum, Commander, A.sr., author of “At 
Sshool and at Sea." Wkh nunerone iiluauadoos. Tbia volume will be 
as popular aa the author's previous work, “At School and at Sea." It ia a 
record, from the author’s experience, of the lively, intereatBg, and eventful 
oommissioo on the China and Paciric stations from z8g6 to zSde of 

H. M.S. Tribune, of 32 guns, 1,570 tons, and 300 borie*power, a 
wooden screw steam'fngate of the ttsnsiUonal period of the navy, ia which 
both the out-going reign of sail and the in coming rmgn of steam were 
represented. That period of about ten years was an importaot one, aai 
b^des forming aa epoch in our naval history, it was productive of seme 
of tbe most beauriAil dpadmeos of navai architecture that ever “ walked 
the tratere. like things of Ufe." The Tribune was fitted out by Captain 
Harry Edmund Edged for the Pacific; but this did not last bng: in coo' 
sequence of the outbreak of the Cbhiese War she was ordered to make the 
loRg, aod ID those days rarely-performed, voyage from the west coast of 
Soerir America to Ohioa. Tbe story will be perused wirii interest Is the 
present day—'especially by those vriiogo, ot ioreud to go, "down to the sea 
in stripsof tbe passage through h£agelU&‘$ Strmn, the observations there 
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of the earlj Chilian settletneat, of the PatagODian»» Fuepaaa, and iDiMioQai7 
dealings with the latter^ of the revolutionaiy ouibreaki on the Pemrlan 
cout, and of the guaoo ioduatr^, now extinct, 00 the Chiacha IsUnda. 
The author'e descriptions of the operatioDg of the war*vessels in China, and 
the story of the TVihin^s homeward voyage and VancouveKs Island, are 
eqoaUy graphic and amusing. The ‘iUuatratioiu are beautiful. It is a 
charming and weU*writtea booh, pregnant with lessons for the pouog cadet 
as well as for other officers of the navy. 


W, AND It. CtrAMBiaS, LlUITtD; LOITDOK AtfD EsiKBUKOH, I $ 08 . 
j. Britain btyond thi Sou: a I>Mrifi/rtt4 Jacunt ^ th* BriHsh 
Cdoniu and Diptndtneiu. This concise and veU*written hook fbrms one 
of Messrs. Chambers' Gsogrtphical Readers." It is illustrated with 
maps and views of places, beasts, end persooa fitted to intvest the 
resder. The antbor presents the work with a short introducbon oa 
"The fintisb Bmpbe," and tbeo takes tbe reader along with him on the 
way to. India, wd gives a general view of the country, its climate. Its 
nountaicf its rivers, and principal towns and cities; thence our poaiee' 
slons in tbe far East, our teitUoriei ia South, East and VVeic Afnca, our 
Froteetocates in Central Africa and Nigeria, CBoads, the West Indies, 
Australia, New Zealand, and tbe Islands of tbe PadSc. There is also aa 
excellent summary as to tbe whole of the British Empire. The work coo- 
stitutee an admirable text-book fbr high clasi schools aod leminarlei. 


Archibald Conbtabls akd Co., LiurrcD; a. Wuitsball Gaaskns, 

WasrujNeTsa. ipei. 

4. Bimna undtr BriHik Bui^^and B^rt, by Jomr Njiaer, D.ac., 
late CoDseiTttor of foratt, Burma; author of "British Forest Trees," 
" Studies la forestry,'’ " Our Forest and Wood Lands," ete. Ia a vols., 
with maps. This work forms an important tod exhaustive treatise oo 
the history, the population, their social and ancient customs, ihelx coq- 
ditioQS under native rulers aod under that of the British, the products of 
tbe country, tbe principal towns, ports and villages, and the developmeot 
of trade and commerce. Vol I. embraces legmidary and authentic fsota 
of Burma, down to the secood Burmese War (1^5a); the third Boimese 
War (1^85); the pactficstioo of Upper Burma (tS^g-iSpo); our political 
aod comtnerdal relations from 1853 to 1885, aod the causes ehu led to 
tbe third Burmese War; the civil and’mOUory admloiMratioD under 
Burmese rule, and Bridsh administration; land tenure and ceranoe 
seKtemeot; agricultural and rural customs aod iodustries; mineral 
resoorces; trade and commerce; and an appendix, contaioing an interesting 
summary of the insticutas of Burma law (188s). Vol II. oontaks a 
history of the actions of Britain and France la Further India and Soutb- 
WesteiD China; tall ways and Uielr extensions acroas Yuonan; Burmese 
forests acd the mainteoance of the teak timbee supply; Burmese 
Buddhism; ptieedioed, regions observances, belief and scpersHtloos; 
tuUiooal aad sodal babies, cutorus, festirak, arl language, literature, 
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folkbre, archasology, tod fto account of thft “hill tribes," with iUwtra* 
tioM, map*, and a copioai index. Out limited space prcdudcs ui from 
giving examples of the author's siatenaenta. The condition of afaw 
uodet Thibaw sad hit chief Queen was deplorable. “The ireatiee in 
force were not respected, while British eubjecu and their commercial 
interests involred in Upper Burma were wantonly injured, redress for 
wrongs b«og tacitly refused. Everywhere throughout the country affairs 
had run riot, and life tad property were insecure." 

“InEebruary, 1S79, Supayilat the Queen had obtained Thibaw'i con- 
sent to the 'clearance* of many of the Princes who were of poUtical 
importance, though no conspiracy of any sort was on foot. On the 15th, 
x6th, and 17 th men, women and children of royal blood, all the near 
relatives of the King and Queen, were massacred in Mid blood at 
Supayilat's instigation, prompted by the Taingda Mingyi" (a military 
chlefV Neither infancy nor old age afforded protection from the blood- 
ihiritiness suddenly developed. The eged uncle of the Kyaungyan Pnace. 
an old man standing on the brink of the grave, who had been Governor of 
Pegu in 1853, was aeooog the victims i but those alio included children of 
tlw teuderest age. InfMW were even tom from their mothers’ arias, and 
btaisi dashed out egtinst the wall’before their ptrents' eyes." To 
conceal all this, mirth and amusements were provided fee the citisens, but, 
as the author states, the reports of these horrible maiiacrei “could not be 
itiAed. The ghastly procession of carts with the corpses of the murdered 
Princes could not but tell iu own horrible tale, and corpses of common 
folks were even intefttiooally exposed to view." 

The author’s descrlpKon and map of the * Golden City" Is e<|ually 
graphic, and the progress of Burma ander British rule is equally interesting 
and important Rangoon, for example, a very insignifleant village, has 
’‘absorbed all the small villsges lying to the north-west and soutb-eait of 
it, which have now become incorporated as sections of the city; while the 
lOttlemeuts oa the right bank of the river have also been transformed into 
busy suburbe, resounding with the ceaseless daog of machinery, the noise 
of hammering in the shipyards, the dull droning whir of rice-husking, and 
the highc^pilched hum from the timber sawmills. No other point io 
Burma could have such unrivalled advsouges for trade and commerce u 
are enjoyed by Rangoon. The anchorage is better than could be obtained 
off Syriam, near the mouth of the Pegu River, the seaport ia Peguan 
times." The country is settled and in peace, the popularioa is increasing, 
according to the last census, and the imports and exports, which were 
in 1888-89 £iii7i7yO$i, are in i 899 -i 9 '» j^«' 3 i 8 i 9 » 99 »' The two 
volumes form a sundard work oa the history of Burma, and a most useftil 
book of reference on every subject connected with the oouncty, its people, 
its eeeources, and its commerce sod trade. 


JOBH Lak»; Tbs Boclbt Hbao, Loktos, and Nbw York, xpos. 

5. I^<rsian CJu^drm 9f ihi Royai Famify: Th of aiiEHglisM 

2)aora/i/UCouno/ffJ.ff. ZilldsSuiAn, GX.S.L, by Wilfrid SpA^ftoy. 
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Tb« Mthcf was for some tini« at Ispabao iat«acbug and craioiDg 

the five sons of Prince M^ud Miiui, the ZiUu’B«SulUn (“ the sbadow of 
the Kiog”), eldest son of the late Shah (‘‘the abado* of God") How 
he succeeded, andhU dail^ life and eaperiences, are told us in this interest* 
ing end amuiing volume. The following ii the author’s deacriptioa Of 
a Perdao aoior, or luid-day meal, whieb was sent to him daily from the 
prince's kitchen: An immense tray of brass covered over with a 
cloth of brilliant design in purple aud gold. The average number of 
oourses (all served at once) was hf^een. Among these there were always 
a dosen poached eggs oa a china dish, a baila of mutton broth under a 
layer of yellow fat, a platter containing a piUnv of boiled rice flavoured 
with orange*juice, or mixed with raisins, a more substanrial pilaw mixed 
with stewed meat, sad a lamb kiix^ on a wooden skewer, folded In a sheet 
of ^pepple bread’ to keep it warm, , , . The entries coniiated of ooe 
rich khwuh (curry) of flosb, and another of fowl, to be eaten with the 
chilato (boiled rice), of which there were two white pyramids on plifes. 
For dessert I had peaches as big as eocoe*nuis, grapes as big ai English 
plumii several ktads of melon, for the growth of which Ispahan is famous, 
and delectable dates. ... A bowl of delicious sherbet composed of 
pomegianafe Juice ... and an uncodcsd bottle of Shins wise, with a 
purple aster stuck in the neck by way of a etopps;, irere the beverages laid 
before me. Last of all was a basin of (curds ud eucumbsrs)^ 

a favourite dish with the Persians, that should be eaten at the end of the 
repast, aod digested in ibe ariita of Morpheus.'' The volume la divided 
into thirteen chapters, end has upwards of forty excellent iUustrations imd 
poriraiti. ^ 

Tki LiKicoTt PtrauekiKO CoKyAwy; Torokto aho PHtuoBL?HtA. 

W. AHS R. CitAtfBBiis, LrurrtD; Lovdoh awo EDmeuaOH, 19 os. 

Thi CiNTuay Suns, 

6 . /Hgvarr ^ India,and China in t/u Ctntwy, by the late 
EtOKT Hon. S» Kichaad TiareLi, Sart., ex.Governcr of Bombay, etc. 
The 500 pages of this handy volume may be thus roughly divided: soo 
each are given to the great empires of India and China; loo to Japan. It 
is to be regretted that the distinguished author did not provide three 
simple majA, which would have amply served the purpose of keying the 
"generar' reader's attention concentrated, even if they had been mere 
sketch maps, marking only the features and places specifically meotiooed 
in tbe course of the tbirty<ne chapters (thirty.two with the supplement). 
Of course, as regards India, tbe admirably experienced civlliau speaks wlA 
unwonted authority, and at first band; no outsider could presume to rashly 
question the sutemeots of ^ct, which are just exactly those desired by the 
majority of persons in Great Britain in order to obuin an elemeniary 
knowledge of the vast work which has been achieved during the past 
century for tbe benefit of the 300,000,000 persons placed by destiny onder 
out uational care. Everything is lucidly put, and is easily digestible by those 
vdm have had no personal experience or have read little about our great 
dependency. For Japan Six Rlc^iard Temple seems to have largely taken 


^24 and NoHus. 

Dr, MUTTS)-.nd Mr. B, H. Ch^burlsm M hi. guide.. »enj ^ 

«it. upou J»p.ue»e ‘h' ■'“‘■or no. unns«Tslly hd. he.e 

there .TrecopiK ho* eo'itelj depeodeet ui»a Ch.oa (or polidcl end 
ti.«,ri«l ide« .he J.p»ne.e .Iwy. *««-“ l«et. uoul '•>. reeoliMoa 

Mder»dejo.bi,lhree centuries ego. For InRen^ W-< 

lushMt laUiury title ew beewwed (b? the MiJado) on % subject (p. ioS). 
U •simply t^Cbiaese ta-ttimikUn, « ••BsrUnsn-iuelliog great 
genersl^^lmo "^pronounced in Japanese faibion-bemg the ancient wle 
^wed by Chinese Emperors upon the Aino-conquenng Kings M oW 

Japan 5 and tbe > and iun (p. * 55 ) ^ 

iwes. There also seems » be a misapprehension as » the prwent actual 
Tiluc” of the wi (a Chinese word for one fiiM doIlar)» which is given 
(p. 484) as 3$. 4d., making the Emperor's civil hst of 13,000,000 equal 

BTulger and Professor R. K Douglas are the psin^ 
Vrentors selected M matters concerning China, and, accordingly, we Cod the 
same old Wnee are pUyed for us. withoutany material change beyond 

rhac which is inseparable from the pwooal cbara of a popular and quaint 
oot qSm famiUir with the Grange score" befbm hie 
The latter piytrioni, however, treating of contemporary matters, upon which 
the great Indian civilian could judge for himself from new and deflniw 
evidence, show signs of exceptional rigour and quite independent thought 
The dates in the esiUet or hiiiorieai pans are occasionally 
shaky. For inatance, on p. *48 we are Informed that the Emperor K‘i*0' 
• tani abdicated in i7M (U was m^), and died in lypd (U TO «W)i«“ 
ytt (p. 300) that he Uved long enotigb to lee the fim day of Ae ninetwth 
On PP. 3^4 and jcd two highly hnpottant ennu of the Ming 
Dyoascy ate put down as "about xdoo” one really beiag iS 73 . 
other xd44i etthe same moment the year 1735 is stated to be "towards 
the end of K'ang.bfs reign," which, as a matter of fact, dosed In 17**- 
Wbether the lUKhb: has in these and other very eimilar cases inadvertently 
done Injustice to his acAorfsiai, or whether those two writers have th^. 
selves misled him, it is for their own sinological consciences to decide. 
Notwithstanding these occasional flaws in Sit Richard Temple 

manages to give the public a very good and trustworthy outline of Chinese 
Wttory and policy; end, at all events, if the majority of "men m Ao 
street’' were as well posted in Ae geoctal history of India, Jap^ ana 
China as this mere outline book alone could make them, without frarrher 
study, it would prcfeably be of greater permanent and ptacdcal value to 
the home country as a whole than if a select body of spedelists should 
main at perfectioo and keep their counsel of perfection to their learned 
selves. The spelEog of Chinese words is at beet a will-o -tbe-wxip sort of 
chase. There can never be perfect regularity where we have to render 
Memglyph sylUbles into lettered words, and where half a dosen compering 
Mtton^ries each and all have Acir own aotioae and nostrums. Hence, 
we mus BOX be too surprised to read on p. spS Ganhwey and Hupj 
Promces, but on p. 366 of Ganbwy and Hoope. The “perfect man 
wonW, pobs^is. say An Hwei and Hu Peb. Kwantung (a name for Man- 
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churift) jfl used haU t doseu times to repiesent Kwang Tang (Cftnton); sad 
Tching (p. 349) is msoi/esdy intended for Ichiug— U., the I'Chdng of 
" pcrfserioa." 

There sre e good ai&a7 useful Cables 10 the booh, whieh fire It 1 spedal 
rilue as a work of refereoce. It is light and wy to hold io the head, and, 
above all, it li cheap (51.) and well prioCed. All lazy mea shoeld get a 
copy, if only to escape the charge of tola) igaoraace; and all icdorerlciUJ 
men should get oee, if oaly to '‘keep their miodi from scaggeriag 
the late Sir Edward Creasy used to say. 

E. H. Paaua. 

7, ^grut of South A/riea in th* Century. By GtOMt McCall 

Tkial, D.LiT., LLD.. Historiographer to the Cape GorerDiaeDl^ aathor 
of " History of South Ahica.*' etc. Tbe present rolums forms a part of 
what la termed Tbe Nlaeseenth Century Series." The aio of the seriee 
is to preseat to a popular way, but with faloeis aad accuracy, the progress 
of tbe DUMleentb century from every practical standpoint, and to erebraoe 
Che chief sob]eca in which Bn^lsh^speaklng people are interested. The 
publishers have been ^tunate In their selection of writers and editora, 
which is shown by the exotfeot works already published. The author of 
the preieet volume, from bis vut end special research as a Goverrment 
official, and Che various works which be has already produced, ll well able, 
as this volcme testifies, to ftzlfil tbe orlgiaal ioceotica of the pobllihen ia 
ptoddciog a work ' 4 n a popular way, but with fulness and acoura^.'' 
Tbe author stales that book baa been prepared exactly as It would 
have been written for the head of (bis) Government to act upon, no matter 
wfiet bis political views might be. It contains tbe Indisputable truthi of 
South AMoaa history, aad each lodlviduai is left to colour those truths to 
suit his own mcHnarions, whether in Ikvour of Banish, Dutch, or Bantu.” 
As far as human power goes, It is absolutely free of partisan spirit. As 
a Canadiaa of loyal dMcent. he naturally wiiboi to see tbe extension and 
soUdUcatloD of the Empire, where that can take place without wrong or 
mjastice to others, but be baa aot allowed that feeling to bias Us work. 
Sendee a narrative of the various ioaportant events which bwe mkea place 
in Sooth Africa during the cenmry, there are interesting chapters oa the 
ancient iahabituis, tbe Bantu or Kaffirs, tbe Portuguese and Doteb, 
and tbe first Eogliab oecopatioa of the Colony. There is a copious 
index, and a chronological table, tilled " The L^dmaria of Progress 
doling the Century," We stJX»Dg 1 y* commeod tbe work. It is 
written, clear and precis^ and tbe facta drawn from original sources are 
stated with great accuracy. 

Sakvsost Low, Ma£Stoh Co.; Lonsoh. 

g. ZsbKrf reaivfd iy tk* East India CsmfoHy its Strnanls in rt# 
East, eranscnbed from the "Origioal Ccrteapondence Series*' of the India 
Office Records, Vot VI., 1617 (July to December)- Edited by William 
Poettti, B.A., editor of ^Tbe Embassy of Sic* Thomas £oe to India, 
Ida etc.; published under the patronage of Hia Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for India is Council. 

The cerrespondence contained io this volume is of much interesL 

THIRD SERIES, VOU XIV. Z£ 
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There aie appended to the volume a copious index and a map, shomng 
the various EogUeh settlements in the Eastern seas vbicb were in existence 
at the above date. The volume is presented by an excellent introduction, 
which wUi be read with much interest at the present time. Connock 
having arrived with tbe royaJ letter from the King of England presented it 
CO tbe Shah. Hb Majesty, having satisfied himself that the mbiive was 
genuine, asked what it was that the EoglUh King required of him. Tbe 
answer was: " Unity, trade, and commerce between the two Kings and 
their aubjecte.” The English agent having disposed of the opposition of 
tbe agents of the Portuguese and other nvals, the Shah became satisfied 
with tbe honesty and straightforwardness of Connock, and invited him to 
partake of refreshments, and “in a large bowl the Shah drank his Majesty 
our King's health, which he caused me to pledge—himself upon his knee 
honoured the same; which done, he told me I wss welcome. Our King 
should be hb eider brother in his respects; his friendship he did dearly 
esteem and tender; that he would grant us Jasques, or any other port we 
would require, and such freedom in every respect as in hb honour he may 
grant. All ihb in the Spanish agent's presence, to whom be hath neither 
a^rded good word nor countenance from that to this hour, but hath 
me graced with four several presents of fowl and venison, which he hath 
ar no time accustomed to any" {p. 34 )- When the presents were pre¬ 
sented to the Shah, Connock goes on to say, "The king (Che Shah) arose, 
cane and sat by me, drank his Majesty our King's health, dbcoursed of 
England, of our King's disposition, of bisgreatnesi and strength both by 
sea and land. Ha openly told hb lords tbe Eoglbh were a people free 
from lying or deceit, but that the Poctugels bed ae any Hme these twenty 
years told him not one true woi^.” We must refer our readers for further 
quotations to the adrebabla introduction itself. 

JOHH MuRaav; Aluharii Stbiet, Lohdom, 1908. 
p. Ten Thavseni MiUs in Percin, or Zighi Ytarc in Irin^ By MAJOR 
PtRcy MOLBSWORTH SyRRS (Queen's Bays), H.M. Consul, Karmfin and 
Fersbo Baluchistan. In the year 1893 the author started ro join the “Bays" 
in India, and proceeded there overland by way of tbe Contiaenc, the 
Caucasus, and Eastern Fenb. In KhurfisAn he reached tbe borders of 
the Great Desert or Desert of LOt, which b unequalled in aridity on the 
whole of tbe Asiatic continent. It stretches from a few nfl^e out of 
Teheran practically to the Britbh frontier, a dbtanca of 700 miles. Tbe 
easterly edge appears to be the highest, tbe vilJage of Basirin lying at an 
altitude of 4,800 feet. TQa b 4,300 feet, and elsewhere the average 
elevation may be perhaps a,eon feet. Kear Kbabis the lowest levels 
appear to be about 1,000 feet He says: "Owing to Ibe extermioating 
wars from which Persia has suflered, the limits of the desert have 
been extended. My journey shows that Persia b, generally speaking, 
a desert with villages every few miles, laborbualy kept in exbtance by 
means of irrigatioQ. Should the supply of water cease, the viUagere are 
forced to leave, and s^ain, If the villagers be killed off, the kan&ts (under- 
giound watercourses) become choked up, causing a stoppage of (he water- 
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supply aod ftn enlArgeo^DC of the desert.” Tbe author daima to be the 
first European to have travelled tbe sectioo of the LQt from Mesbed to 
Kerman. Ke discusses the history and also gives a good descripdoii of 
the province of Kerman. He estimates the number of its inhabitants 
at 750,000. The revenue in 1900 ivas about ;^65,ooo, svhile tbe amount 
collected may have been ^^90,000, tbe Shah's fitkkash of ;^io,ooo, other 
presents, and the Govemor^nertVs own profit being drawn from tbe 
balance. From Kerman, always anxious to avoid the known routes, he 
goes on to £ushire. travelling in all some 1,500 miles across Persia without 
loss of health or unpleasant experiences. Chapter lu. Is devoted to the 
Fertiao Gulf and Maskat, followed by chapters on his route through 
Makran and Balucbistan, and on to Kermao, which he visits a second 
lime. After a halt he returns to England vi& Yerd, Natans, KAshin, KQm, 
Teheran, and the Caspian Sea. Chapter xiv. is devoted to " the march 
of Alexander the Great from the Indus to the Karuo.*' Chapter ar. tells 
ui how hs founded the consulate at Kerman, and bis ippoiotcnenr, with 
other British and Persian officers, for delimitating tbe Perso-Baluch boundary, 
an undefined strip of border 500 miles in length, running fiom the KQbH- 
Malik Slab to KGbak. This was quickly and satisfsetorily accomplished. 
The Mtbor then proceeded by Kallt » Quetta, aod thence to Simla Ke 
soon received orders to return to Persia.to the Karun Valley, wherd he had an 
attack of pleurisy, and was obliged to take steamer rouiul to Sues, Coo* 
itantincple, and Batum, and thence to Tcberaa, when shortly afterwards 
tbe Perso-Baluch agreement was signed and he returned home. Other 
chapters are on Marco Polo's Travels in Persia,'* **The Karwan Expedi* 
tioo,** “Across Bashlkird,** **From Bushire to $bIras,From Shiran to 
Icffihac,*' ‘*Folo in Penis," “From Isfahan to the British Frontier," 
'*8{stin/' “ The Pounding of the SUtln Consulate/’ etc. There are over 
seveoty excellent illustrations and a map. The volume is well got up, aod 
great credit ii due to tbe publisher, Mr. John Murray, 


SvuoT Stock j ds, PATtKNOtrta Row, Lonook, S.C, tpcs. 
ro. TAs Hinduism in Rthti^n to Christianity: Certain Asptsis 

of Hindu Thought from ths Christian Standpoint, by T. E. Slatbr, of the 
Loodon Missionary Society. This is a thoughtful and scholarly book, the 
work of B man who hts conre to contact with many currents of ludisD 
thought, aod has a kiodly feeling towards them. It is tree that the 
plulosophy and Icandog are those of a mao of culture rather than of 
a pro f es s ed philosopher or scholar, and there are many disputable state* 
mean; but tbe writer can always quote authority for bis opinroos, and bis 
argument is conveyed in a cleat and readable style. Mr, Slater reviews the 
R% Veda, the ilpaniebads, the Bhagavad GltS, aod other religtous 
books, aod in each he finds certain verities—tbe doctrine of sacrifice, of 
(be Divine Immanence, and so forth, which find their fullest expression, m 
he shows, ia Cbrisriaoity. Indeed, bis expo»cion,of tbe Chrietian doctrines 
fairly occupies tbe larger part of tbe book. As an exposition of tbe 
argumeot between missionary aod Pundit all this is very valuable But 
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the chief defect of this method is tbet it does not go deep eoough. 
Hiaduism end Chn 3 daiiiT 7 belong to tiro different pl&nee oi thought; 
ibef ievolve e different conceptioo of the world ^nd men and G^d. 
tbe one ethical, the other DOQ'etbkeL Hinduum hea no definite doctriaesi 
no unity of cultus or belief; ^'it U nmtber Seivism oor Veisboevlsm nor 
Siktiam: but it ii eU these," ud mudi moie then theee. Kor U it neces- 
sehly identified with tbe Vedeoie philosophy, eny mors then the Anglicen 
Cburch with Bishop Berkeley’s theories, or the Lutheren Church ^th 
Fichte's. Tbe Vedente lo its itrictset mterprottcioo is pure idesliim, end 
I philosophy cs in oever be e raligioti, eltbough it mey be e eeluible eid to 
one. Kinduiire consists rether io e certeio commoo mode of thought. 
Gods snd men end aoiraels ere not only endowed with life, but they 
ete all equelly menifestetions of one Diviee eoergy; the living priadple 
in tt fh is ide&ticel, end the seme system which separecei mem by io* 
exoreble lews of caste regards tbe differences between gods ead men end 
brutes as treciient end ecddeotel. Outside this perpetvel play of life, the 
phentasm^orie of tbe visible crsetiOD, lies tbe unkaown, the Infinite Fete, 
the Uepetsoasl Brabmen. So far Hinduism does not easeniielly differ from 
^ other greet polytheist systems, socb u those of Greece ead Egypt 
Its diedngulffaing features ere uceticism, “ Karma/’ trensmigraticn, end 
fate; end these have been its profoondest tenets for e.eeo years. More* 
over, the Vedanta philosophy, which enters so largely into the culture 
of the educated desses, has helped to give Hinduism e cbericter of Its 
. owfi^a character as distiaotive ea that wbid) the religious of the Weeiero 
world acquired at the baoda of rb« Platoaiata end PyihegoreeAS.. Ide{lti^^ 
bg tbe individual with the universal soal, snd ^e leRor with the unfvenel 
iiffgiviog energy, the impersoftsl Brefamea, tfaa VedanU taught the beauty 
of tbe oonteix^etive life, and the way of selvatiou by fncsis. On the one 
hand pessiaslia, on tbe other s khdly loterence fbr ell liviog things^ 
these ere the two aspects which distinguish Hindu religious philosophy 
from every other system. 

Tbe moat interesdng passegee in Mr. Slater’s book ere those which treat 
of the jnftueoce Christianity is e^ercisbg on tbe higher religious thought of 
India, and we wish that he had treated of this subject more fully. That 
h^uence is by no means tbe same in tbe Mcrtb and lo the South of India, or 
On (be dassee acquainted with Ea^disb and those who do not know it. 
Cbristianity bas, of course, been known io India from very early oraea. It 
probably aActed the later Buddhist legends, it may have hadaomalnffBencc 
on the traagforroatioo of Hinduism under cbeGuptat and their successora, 
but in aoy case its influence w&s very superficial and sHgfat. Tbe stem 
Bmnocheiem of the Moslems bad a much greater a^t—at any rate» in 
Mottbero India. 

Chrisdaoity is bound up at present with tbe idea that it is the religion of 
a foreign race, and therefore It repels even more than it attracbb Bot 
in eid^ cue it is a powerfiU solvent. Under its mfiuence Hioduism 
is uncooacioualy taking much tbe same cobrse as the Keo-FlatoniaCi 
folloved in tbe old FLoman world. We have the same revivel of a passkm 
for ODtiqui^, the same attempt to rnake religion the nucleus of a new* 
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bom niilioTulii7, the aDegoriziBg of the v^ths, the repa^tion of Im* 
noralitj, the etrisiog for & seoeible ioniitio& of the Divinity, the pewton 
for devodoo, the eSbrt to iizipoie x perioDal Deity upon & pe&tbeiscic 
bickgroucd. And Hlfiduiam end Ne>PlftCoaiscD beve the atcoo fuodn* 
meotiJ weAkneeaea. .The etbical cooceptioo of God, of mea, ud of the 
world muit ulticuitely tritunph; but ChristUoi^ will oot triomph uadi 
it diveaia itself of ita Ocddeatnl dothiog. And tbu U ai <n>rk which 
no Wesiero cm accoenpUib; we must look for It to the atijve Cburch 
of lodiau Metotime the rentrlc of % Mchenieediin itinde true : “The 
more you educete % Hindu, the more of & Hiodu he bocomee." ^ 

TiuanuL, Spjh£ ako Co. ; Calcutta. 

It. M<^or‘Gtntrai Cicud Jlfartin, by 8. C. Hill. CUud Mertui wea 
oot u ordioury nto, end hie Ufe wea worth the vrlring. But be wu 
certemly uo hero, eud Although bli eeebue biognpher, Mr. HUI, hu 
ebowa tbit he poMeeaed acme tnuAble treiti, end wee 001 eo black m bia 
ooAtemporanei afetred, we are often wearied with fAr*fetched and occealou* 
Ally fantaitical irititewaAhinge. The facu of Mtrtin’i life ere ftw, and Ma 
cbatActer perfectly tinpl* The aoa of a French enlsen'^ cooper of 
Dydae— hitrtin received a fUr elemeotaay edueauon, Mpecially in aethe* 
Buhca, enJiwod at the Age of elxteeo, and leaded b Foodicberry ia 1751. 
The rest of hie lilb ww ipeat io Indie. He lerved the Freaeb aa a dngooo, 
tod afterwerde as a private in the SLegimeat of Lorrelae, eotered the Salt 
India CompaDy’e aerrlce at eoaae date uokaown, and obtained a com* 
million in (764 for the aeilstiDce he had given in quelUog a DUdoy of bit 
eonpaay. He wia made Captain in 1766, cashiered with a numbec of 
odien Id zydy dbr refiecting on the cooduct of an unpopular court'diArtUl, 
reinitated io lydp, tad floally lovallded wldi the rack of Major io 1779. 
The titlei of Colonel and MaJor Geaeral afterwards bestowed on him were 
purely boaoraryt He died ia xSoo, aod wee buried ia the magnlflceot 
buildlog be had erected in Lucknow, now known aa the Mariimbce. HU 
tomb, deugned by bimielf, is worthy of a great aoldiei. Four greMdien, 
sculptured life^lse, with their arms revetted, watch over itr and the la* 
tcription state* that Claud Martin came to India a private, and roee to be 
a MajoiyGeoeral. But, io truth, Martin was not a aoldiei^ and eaw oo 
fighting from the Hme be obtained a comialnion. He bad a quick 
intelligence, a talent for drawing, and a mra for mechaAica, pechaps 
Inberited, and certainly developed by hii early loxrgundiogi. From 1764, 
Ae year of bii appoifituent aa Lieotenaot, be was employed ia the ftoocu 
stsrtey of Bagail under Colonel HenneU, and tble was the foufidatton of 
]ia fortune. Cbaoce led him to Bihar and Oudb. He m a de the 
acqulMince of the Nawab Aaaf ud Dowlab, and Aaaf ud Dowlsh, havSsg 
taken a fancy to him, borrowed hie aeries from the Compa&y, and in 
lyyd put him in charge of the Lucknow arsenal. To Aaaf ud Dowlah he 
b^ame an invaluable servant. He managed the arseoal, made otoamenCal 
weapons aod i&geoioua mechanical toys, and was engineer, architect, and 
miElary adviser all io one. The moat lucrauve part of Martin’s employe 
ment, bowevtf, consisted in obtaining Europe articlea of every kind 
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for ihc Nawab ^clocks, toirtcffs, caadelabra, focture*, arms, and toys. 
T/adiiion credits him >rith the supply of Lmoiine beauii« for the harem, 
aod MartiD, who was thoroughly orieoialued, would probably hare thought 
uoihing wrong in this. The iosensate extravagance and prodigality of 
Attf ud Dowlah and the diaorders of his harem were the common theme 
of the bazaar wits of Lucknow. So Ur, however, there ia litde to dia- 
iloguiah Martin (iom other European adventurers. The peculiarity of his 
position lay in the use the Nawab and the Bnglisb made of him as a go- 
between. The Kawab trusted him because be was not an Engllibman, 
listened to hii counsels, aod followed hli advice. The English Resident 
employed him because he was a European and had the ear of the Kawab. 
He could smooth over difficulties, remove miauaderstandiogs, and convey 
teotttive luggestloos; and so both parties found their interest in hiih. 
The English Government repaid his services and gratified his vanity by 
promoting him to be a Colonel and a Major-General; and the rewards of 
the Kawab were still more subitaatial. 

Martin forms a singular contrast to De Boigoe, whose money matters he 
looked after. The latter was every Inob a soldier and administrator. 
Martm was do soldier, bora man of lively intelilgenoe and aTtistlc tastes 
bampered by an imperfect education. He was no mean architect, and the 
ifomense pile of the Martinikre. bisarre In its details but grandiose and 
striking in Its generti effect, has commended the admlrstion of no less a 
critic than Ferguwon. But these artistic occupatiooi were a mere amuse¬ 
ment, The msD was at heart a bom Bunyah. His mooey-lendiog, bis 
pawnbroking, his indigo-factories were the really serious xwntn bo bits. 
Mr. HIU devotes an bterestiqg chapter to prove that he was not more 
exorbitant than bis neighboun. Probably not, although that do« not lay 
TDoch; but moneymaking was the thing in which he most exceUed~4he 
thing dearest to his heart And, like a true French peasant, he was 
parsiinonious—not miserly, but "dost” The only sin of which he 
accuses! himself is avarice. And this leads us to that most curious pro¬ 
duction, Martin's will- He wrote h himself, not io French, which he had 
probably forgotten for all literary purposes, but in broken English. It is 
a iong, ramblgig document, written with evident sincerity, and with a con¬ 
fused, uneducated, but very charsetetUtic simplicity. It conUins, among 
other things, a lengthy and somewhat Incoherent sutement of Us religions 
beliefs, a coufcs^n of his shortcomings, and a history of the girls who 
formed hia harem. From bis will and from the inacri prion which he wrote 
upon his loftJb, one can form a complete picture of the man. And it is 
d)is psychological study which intercsis us. Martin bad much in common 
With an ordinary Frenchman, especially the FTcnchman whom one meeci 
is India. Bat the peculiarity about him is that he had become thoroughly 
oritttalised. Many of his contemporaries kept harems aod adopted 
Oriental habits. Some, like the arisiocniiic Colood Geidoei, aod that 
fighting, tonicking Irishman, Thomsa, who had forgotten to mite bis 
mothex-tongue, were quite as much in the cunent of oative life. But 
now of Aem were so Oriental in th^r ways of thought. His theology U 
of especiid interest, but, unfortunately, the passage is too long to quote. 
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Brough! up id the Roman Catholic faith in childhood, sc^dcaJ of ot 
jDdiffhrent to all religion while in the ariny, “when bodily feeling makes 
hbn weak** be “ reautnes,'’ he says, “ the prejudices ” of hii early traiiuog» 
“though avoiding all the prleacly cerecaoDy." “Butaa still many doubts 
crowded on my mind, I could never ceaae inquiring of the true pith of 
religion, and worshippiDg the OrDoIpoum Creator or God, aod I 
endeavoured to learn the religion of other Qationi aud aecte \ and though 
1 found mostly every othen nation! and sects as rldiculoui in their 
ceremony as I thought the religion I was educated, itiU I found a 
similarity ia the same principle that the lubatances of every religion of 
Mtioni and sects I have been acquainted, of all professing sound moral, 
and the recommendation to do all the good possible to all other creature, 
10 worship one only God, Creator of ell, aod to be charitable to all other 
creature, to do penance for rins—in short, every principle of religion 
equally as good as any of the several sect of the Christian reli^oo,” etc, 
We are runiDded of Colonel Skinner, who built a church and moique and 
temple, thus m ak ing lure to be in the right. Martin’s harem, too, was 
organi^ lo a much more elaborate manner than thit of rnoit of his con* 
temporariea, aod he had four wives, while they were usually larisded with 
ona, Two of these were balkuee children whom thrir lathera had 
abandoaed, aod it is not very evident bow be could have better provided 
for them than by marrying them himself. With such thooghu and such 
surtoundiogs Claud Marrfn wrote bis will. Aod if he was not a great nain 
himself, the result of bis posthumoos charity was most beneftcent. The 
schools which he founded by bisirill were to provide an English education 
independent of all nationality or creed. At that time no English’ education 
could be obtained in Bengal outside the Roman Catholic achoola aod the 
Dovetoo College. The Lucknow and Calcutu Martinihres have proved 
an Inestimable boon for the classes for which they were Intended. They 
evoke a feeling of gratitude to the founder ; and to the light which bunt 
day aod night before his tomb we may now add the labour of research and 
love which Mr. Hill has dedicated to hU memory. K. 
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F^rpm if maJdnf Letvs anJ Rigulaiiom, rpox, vol. axix. Published by 
the authority of HU EaceUency the Governor (Bombay t Printed at the 
Government Central Presi, 190*). This volume gives a detailed report of 
proeeediogs of the Council during February, March, May, and August, 
T^oi, along with an excellent index. 

Vu EcQwmy if Human Zifi, MmpkU in TofC FarU, nanslaled from an 
Indian manuactipt written by an ancient Brainin. To whkh la prefixed 
an account of the mauoer in which the manuscript was discovered, in 
a letter from an English gentleman then residing in China to the Bari of 
Chesterfield. New edition, prepared with a preface by Dotyctas M. Gasb 
(L uzac and Co., 46, G«at Russell Swet, London, 190*). Mr. Gaae has 
done well in coproducing this interesting work, full of sublime ihoughw 
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aod practical precepts on almost erery condition and relacioB of aoeial 
life. Mr. Oaoe trjl? Mye: This aacUot treasury of cbooght may bdp 
to inspire and refresb thoee who, by personal culture aod refinenent sttlM 
to combat in ibemMlTea that' procem of detenoracioa to which our con* 
ditjoos of life expoae ua." 

Oitasw%ai ipos, by AMBiasT D. Tvasw, Ac, Cm, 5, FuraiTtl 

Street, Holborn, London, &.C. A collection of pleaaing bynoa on geoeml 
and special subjects 00 CbristUDity, and also oa cbougba in the ILoran 
and incidents ia the life of Mohamoied. The foUowiof, titled Tba Sigoi 
of is b^ied on the words of tbe Koran, " Now in the creation of 
haaven and earth and Che yiclssitude of night and day, and in the ship 
which saiieth on tbe sea, laden with that which is profitable for naahind,” 
etc, (Koran, e, U.)^ 

'' Wbere'M w« uua out rmmi g««, '* Tbe boaBCeous eleuda wboM pf^og Muv 

Ob leMi, at hm, 01 ikUs, Refuah the mU with nit i 

Sigu of a Cmt^rt haod The winds that speed tbe laden bark 

Oreet ov tn^ulrlfig oyea. Safb o'er the tnekleu uId 

'^W alteiBaw obeege of day ead sight, '^The gteoeus iqd wboeegaeU bm«s 
Pet labov ead bt rest 1 FWm earth oharn buU aed flow'rs: 

Tbe nrled Mtcoai of Aa year. Tbs ireoite aooa that sparse to hMi, 

With Mrs and oHvn blwi; But llgbu ov darkmt hoius > 

" The stars tbit grilds ebe Bl|btly ooerM 
Of ship and. carsvao-* 

AU, all proeisiiB a giadoes Qed . 

Who fonsed the world for nao," 

7 ^ Maim o/th by Rptaatp Fucbu, tmosUted (wtdi the 

author's pernisstoa) hy liiiow C Tawusy (Mivi IL K. Vyvyan) (Luuc 
and Co., Publishers to cbe Office; Londoo, rpoa). Tbit it u excellent 
translation cf ao address delivered by Dr, Picbard Piscbei on tBsumiog 
the office of Rector of tbe Kdnigliche Verelnigte Priednclii*Ualversictt, 
Balle*WlUeaberg; on July is, ipqo. The aotbor't address exhibits great 
resesrcb, and ft of mnch interesL His coodusion, after tracing puppec- 
» plays and players in the East an'd West, is that'' the art of the puppet- 
player was always that of a wandering people, and this the gipsies have 
ever been, is far back as we know anything of then. But the home of the 
gipsies la (be home of fairy cales and the home of the puppet-play—ebe did 
'wonderland' India." 

/abn Su/fs (h4inea’figs, or the World <md th* War, by aTlUB I^msusL* 
IwTttiAtrST (C. W. Bradley and Co., sa-T5, Fetter Lane, Londoo, EC). 
The objecl of cbU brochure is to call tbe itteotloo of England to recent 
Ikcts, ftom which he considera it is considerably behind tbe Uoited Statee 
and Germany in enterprise and in the abili^ to em^oy methods that fir 
the droesi lod io a concise and lucid way he expiaias how England 
oonkl not only recover her lost ground, but could win added power, His 
pnoticftl suggestioos deserve aeiendon. 

Tks ToUtfeal Re-orgortitaHon of the PeofU, by William Sandsrb ( 3 wao 
Sonnenethein and Co,, Ltd,, Paternoster Square, London, E,Ci rpoa). 
In vJsw of the proposal to form a third poUdcal party among the working 
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claMes, fucb u if titmdj organized for tttdeninioQ usd other porpoeea, 
Mr. Susders oddeevonn to poior out some of the dificulties and probbou 
which requin to be aolred b^re chU end cao be aiuined. The aodior 
writes hon aa iatimate tad practical experleoce of the work of polkloal 
orgaoiaatlons among the working classes. Hia Tiews merit attentiee con- 
sidncioD. 

A Johannim DnurnttU in th* FUit Chapter of St. L**Ws Oesptl, by 
J. R. WiLKtN 30 N, u.k^ formerly Scbolac at Worcester College^ Oxford 
(Luac and Co^ 4^ Great Ruiiell Street, Londoa, 1909}. The author*! 
theory is not new, hii argumeots are not conTinctog, and his eonclusfoos 
are doubcfol. 


We beg K acknowledge the receipt of the following publicadooa of 
Oeoige Newnas, Ltd: Ths Captain, July, Augut^ Septemberi— 
Sunday Strand, July, Auguit, Sepcember Strand Mapptin*, July, 

Auguit, S^tember;--/^ Citim’s Alias, pasta tS-ag ;—Widt Warid 
Magatint, July, AuguK, September;—r/tr dParfh China Utrald and 
Suprtmt Court and Consular Gauitt {Shanghai) ,*—7^ London and Chitta 
TiUgrqpd ( 79 , Graoechurch Street, London, E.C); TAt ffommard idail 
(dg, ConfalU, London, S.C .),—The Journal qj the AntArepoiogual Socuty 
^Smiay (Education Sodety*! Press, BycuUa, Bombay, and Lubsc and Co,« 
London); Tfu Indian ilt^aoino and ^tvioa (London 1 A. Cooftable aad 
Co.) i Tho Indian £ot(*w (G. K Nateian tad Co., Madraa) ^Tht ifadras 
RtvUw ,'^T1u Rrdota of (publiihed by Horace MarihaU and Sod, 
IS 5 , Fleet Street, London, £.C); Rswa 7\tn*sitnn4, publide par Is comitd 
do I'Zajtitut de Carthage, soua la direction d’DutbtM Vassal (Tunii, au 
Secrdcariat Gdcdtal da I'lnttliut); MiUhoHungm der AntAr^logischon 
GittUtuhafl ht WUn (VisQfit: AIM Holder); Sphinx, revue critique, 
ambraiiant le domains entier de I'Egyptologie, par Karl Piehl (Upvie: 
C J. LuodstrSm; Loadon t WiUlami and Korgate); XuUur, Zeit- 
schrift lUr Wiisenadiaft littaracur und Kunst (Vienna and Stattgact: 
Jos &otb) i—Tho CanUmporary Rovmtf ,'^Tht North Atnorkan Roomo 
(tr, Wanen Street, K«w York, M&.K,)^PuhlU Opi/dan^ the American 
weekly (Kew York),*—7^ LMng Agt CSostnT, XJ.S.A.);—7^ Mom ft 
(The Open Court Publish log Co., Chtcigo, U.S.A, and I^an Paul tad 
Co., London) XAreArry (New York, VS.ti.) 7% Canadian 

Gauttt (Loadoo)TBr Ifarwst Add (Foreign Missions Club, Londob); 
^Journal of tho Royal Colonial InsiiiuU tfY^a lulitute, Northumberland 
Avenue, London )MituU Journal (London: Watezloi^ aqd 
%Qadl‘^Journal ^ tho UnitadStroiu Institution of India., (Simla: Govoni' 
meet C^tral Printing Office) Es^loratian Atnd Quarterfy 

SfaUnwU (j 8 , Conduit Street, Londou, WJ ^The Light of Truth, or 
Siddhanks Vo^ika (Black Town, Madras ),*—Amtriean Journal <J 
Smitit Languages and LiUraturas, coodDfltDg "Hebraica ’* (Cniversity of 
Chicago Press) •,-Canadian Journal of Fahriss (Toronto and Montreal);— 
Tha Canadian Enginar (Topoatcr: Biggar, Sbouel and Ca);—7%^ 
Rayatdsa Samathar, a monthly record and review, edited by Stchchidansnda 
Surba, 9,A.L. (Tbe Impeual Press, Atlababad)7%r Comhill Magth 
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ZciiphiUst and Anunai^ Ikfiitdtr; — 77 u Magouiud-Hind 
(Metriat) da Soeiedad< tU GecgrapMa de Lisboa (Lisbon: Im- 

prensi Ntcioail, ijoj);— Unitid India (» newspsper published and ^led 
by G, Subramaoia Iyer, al the Swadcstmitran ?re*a, Madras) \—SuBatin 
do VEeoU Brtmfaist d'BxMme^OrUKt: Rwu* Bkilalspgut (Hanoi: F.-H. 
Schneider, iwprimeur • dditeur, 190a); — QuosHem DipkmoHquts of 
CohniaUi.- Rmo do FoUtiquo Sxfiruun, fortnightly * (Paris i 19, Rue 
Boftspt/ie)!;—Illustrated Jouroal j Policy, Industry, Commerce, 
Literature, Art, etc. (56, Ludgam Hill, Loadon, E.C‘)i — Ckift»t a 
Quarterly Record: Religious, Philanthropic, Political (OUpbant, Anderson 
and Fstrter, ai, Paternoster Square, E.C-, and St, Mary Street, Edinburgh) 

We regret that »ant of space obliges us to postpone the notice of the 
fellowing vorVf. Cenuina nlaiionas intar seitw apostolfeam et ^triorum 
oriintalium sau Chaldaarum eetluiam nuiu ma^ord ax path primtm tdiia 
kiftoridsqua adw/ationibus Ulustrai^ Cura « studio R,mi Abbstls 
SamusUs Ciamil, eceleslie Babylonenrii archidiaconi et patriarchss ChaU 
dBOrum apod Sanctatn Sedan procuratotis gweralls (Rome; Brmaono 
Locscber and Co,, MCKtr.) \^Stu<iia Sinaitiaa No, XL: Afioarypha 
77 u Prtrtaoangelium /aaobi and Tyonaiins Mariao, with taxts from iht 
Saptuapint, tha Cardn, tha Ash/t/a, and from a ^riac hymn in a SyrO' 
Arabian palimpsast of tha fifth and othar aanturiaty edited wd translated by 
Agnes Smith Lewis, u.bua.s., with an appendix on Pilastinlan Syriac texts 
from the Tsyler^hechter collection (I^ndoa 1 C» J. Clay and Sons, 
Cambridge Unircrsity Press Warehouio, Ave Maria Lane^ I9«e)j—C*a/» 
dtan Astrology up to Data: Sow to mt tha Smatdpt ami nad tha Putura In 
tha Starr b/Geoige Wide, widi prefeee, valuable notes, and commsass 
by A. Os Treat (London: E. Marsh-Stiles, js, St Slepteo’e Maoeioos, 
Wcstmjester, and the Occult Book Co,, Halifax, YorkshlTS, x90x)>-*Afh' 
hJbAhrata-SfudifH, Abhandh/ngan aur inditshan litaratur uni Cyltn*- 
hunde IT. XXa Sdmkdty^hdhsophu als naiurlahra und arlitungsUhra. 
l^tch dem MahAbhlrsta von*Joseph Dahlmann, f.j, (Berlin, veriag voo 
Felix L. Damei, xpo *)]—of tht Barriar, ar Sidahght on tha Man- 
ehuria idiaswi. by the Rev. J. Miller Grabsm, Missionary of ibe United 
Ftea.Cbutcb ofScotUnd, Moukden, Manchuria (Edinburgh and London. 
Oliphaat, Anderson, and Fernet, 1908 );—Brogrtssiu Extreisas in tha 
CMnasa iVrittan Languasga, by T. L. Bullock, Profeswr of ChiaMe to the 
TJdivexsity of Oxford (London; Sampson Low, Mantoo and Co., Ltd., 
j9oa)Luaac’a Semitic Text and Translation Series, vol, ia. (x) 714 ^ 
Sistory of Rabban BinnUd tha Banian, (s) Tha fflstcry of Rabban Bat- 
Idt&. The Syriac texts edited with English traoslatioos by E, A. Wallb 
Budge. M.A., LietD, D.LIt, Keeper of the ^yptian and Assyrian anti¬ 
quities in the British Museum (London: Luaac and Co,# * 9 ^*) ^Xssyrian 
aatd BabyUnuan Lelltrs Monging to tha KouyuryA Coltaafions af iha British 
Huanurn, by Robert Prancie Harper, Ph.D., Rrofessor of the Semidc 
LaDgoageeand Litecatutes In the University of Chtc^o. Parts VII, and 
VIL {*e University of Chicago press} Luaac and Co., London, X902). 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

IHDIA: Gvkual.—T he nem of the Rlog'Eraperor'f illnew end cod> 
Bfii^uant poscpo&enent of the Coroiutioa we» received ia lodie with rauch 
ecrrow end dUappcintment. tad iaterceuionei eerriceswere held ell oTer 
the country for hie recovery. 

The followiag chiefe e^ved in Englmd to be preteot ax the King* 
Emperor’i Corcnetioa : Cdlooel Hii Kighnew Mehereje DhlrtJ Sir Medho 
Rjto Sindhie* o.c.e.:.» a.d.c., Mehari}! of Ovelior; Hli Highneie 
Mehereje DhireJ Semi Sir Medho Singh, a.c.a.t.« aci.i., Mehereje of 
Jeipur (SUjpuLine); Hie Highneii Sir Shehu Chbetrepeti Meherej, o.c.e.i., 
Mehereje of Kolhi^ur; Major Hie Highnen Sir Gaage SiQgh» K.C.I.B.* 
Mehereje of Blkeoir; Colonel Hie Higbaeet Mehereje Sir Terteb Slngb, 
0.C.8.U, LC.S., A.D.C., U.D., Mehereje of Ider; elio Meherej Runwar 
Dolet Slogb, beirmpperent to H.H. the Mehereje of Ider; Lieutenenc- 
Colonel Hie Kighneii Mehereje Sir Kripendre Kereyen Bhup, Sahadur^ 
o.c.t.B.» c.r, e.D.c., Mehereje of Cocch Beher» end Her Highneei the 
Mehereol of Coocb Beher) Hli Highneie Sir Soften Moheramed Sheh, 
Age Hhen, R.C.M.; eleo the foUowbg repreeeouiivee of Freildeney 
tcnmi—Celcutce: Meberej Kumer Brodyoi fCumer Tegore. Bom bey t 
Si: Jefflietji Jeejeebhel, Bart, j.r., e&d Lady Jenietjl JeeJeebhel. 
MedtM; Rtji Sir Sevelei Beauewecni Mudeliyer, Kt, c.m. Frovloclel 
reproienieiivei—Medrej : Mtbereje Sri Reothe Hon. Sir Veoketeevetecb* 
eUpeU B4nge Heo Bahadur KG.i.t., Reje of BobUli Bombay: 
iMarben (^npetreo Medhevrev Vlnehurker. Bengal: The Hoo. Aelf 
Qedr Seyyid Vblf *Ai\ Mine, of Mnr^ldebed. Iforth-Weitem Frovlncec: 
The Hon. NewAb Mumter^d-deule Mu hemmed Fey&t 'All Khen, of 
Peheeu, Bulendihehr Dlitrict Pen jib: Kewlb Feih 'AU Khan, SliU- 
bieh. Central Fronncei: Gengedber Medbo Chiinevie, Preeideot, 
Kegpur MuoicipelUy. Auere: Rei Jegenneth Berua BoAoJur, Burme : 
Meung On Gelog, Oude: Reje Perteb Singh, Pertabgerh, 

Code. Proatier Province t Ueateoent*Colonel Hevftb Muhemaed Ailitn 
Rhao, C.U., Shaft Bahadur c( Peebewar. Vkeroy’e nontloesion : Run- 
wer Sit Heroeto Singh, C.C.I.S., of Kerpurtbele, end Ledy Hvneui Sir>gh; 
Sir Babe Rhem Singb, Bedi of Ruller, K.C.t.K. 

On the euepicioue occeeJofl of the Coronation of Hii Mejeety tbe King* 
Emperor on August 9, ipeciel lervjces «ere held in ell cburche* In India, 
wbiiet preyeei were eleo oEered in the moeques end templee for tbe long 
life end hepplneet of Hie Majesty. Salutee were 6red, State dinners end 
gardes parties held, the poor vete fed end aims distributed, end there 
were iUusunetions end firmrke in many pieces. 

The following is tbe text ol the mesesge received by His Excellency the 
Viceroy from His Majesty r 

'*To sc? PeoPtB,-^D the eve of oy COrODatfon, an event which 1 
look upon u one of tbe most solemo and important in my Kfe, 1 am 
anxioits to express to my peo^e at borne, and in the Colonies, end in 
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lodis mj h«An£elt apprecifttioo of the deep sympathy wbielt they hare 
olanifeated towards rae duriog the time that mj U£s was to such iaiciaeiA 
daoger. 

*' The poatpodemeot of the cetemooy owing to my illoeaa caused, I &ai» 
ouch iDconventeoce and trouble Co ail Chose who intended to celebrate It; 
but their disappoiotme&c waa boroe by them with adnursble patience aod 
temper. 

The prayers of coy people for 07 recorary were heard; and I now 
offer up Dy deepest gratitude to DMue Provideoce for having preserved 
my lifo and gtven cne srrengcb to fulfil the ioporuac duties which devolve 
npOD me as the Sovereign of this great Empire.” 

His Ekcelleecy tba Viceroy made a tour is Angnst, whidi occnpled 
about three weeb, during which he visited Bangalore, Kfadur, and Maltur, 
where h« installed the young Maharaja. 

The rectiRcatloa of the India aod Tibet frontier his been completed. 
Three hundred and fifty equate miles have been added to British terrirory. 

Except in Horth*£aaC India, deltaic Bengal, Hltnaliyan and Submontane 
dletricts, where heavy rain has iallee, n^U is defideat over the giecter 
part of India. 

. The minber of persons in receipt of relief on September 5 was: 
Bombay, 305,000; Bombay Native States, 56,000; Baroda, 571000; 
Bajputana, 17,000; Panjib> iiooo; AjTT]ir*Merwari, 30,000; Central 
India, 3*000; Central Provinces, 1,000. Totai» 450,000. 

Icmu; PnownsR.—Several dacolts have been killed and 

tured west of Binnu. The troops have also made tepriisdieo the Mahmud 
Rheli, who had attacked die poet of Islam CbadU. 'fbe regular troopt 
have now all beea withdraws ftom the Surtani Talley. 

Tribal fightbg has acoitrad in Bajour. The Nawah.pf Pit and the 
Khan of Kawagal had joined forces io order to coeroe tbe Mahmaadj. 

A ^ice post at Gurganl In the Robat district was attacked io August 
by a party of Washis. Two polieemeu were killed and one wounded, and 
the place looted. 

ZjfDiA ! Nativs Statss. —The following native chiefs and others io tba 
Papjib seoc addresses and expressed their loyalty to the Kiog'Gmperor os 
bk Cotonadoo; The Maharaja of Patiala, the Nawab of Bahawalpur, the 
BLajas of Nabha, Jiod, Faridkhot, Mandi, Chamba, KeoathaJ, Kaligart, 
Sagbal, Basbahr, and Bilaspur; the filinas of Malag, ECoti, Ruthat^ Bbajjf, 

' Bhagal, Eaoharsaln, aod Dhami; the Thakurs of Tarocb asd Msllog; 
jSikh Satdars of tbe Unballa District, etc. 

The OcTemor«G<Qera] io CouooU has recognised fadvendra Singh, the 
widest son of the kce Rao Baja, as chief of Panna Stale, In succeaaiOD to 
Kadho Slp^, who was deposed io April last. The oew Baja ts first cousin 
9 f Madbo Singh, aod Is la his oialh year. During his mloori^ the 
adcDinisoation will be conducted by die Diwao under the general SQper- 
vijAwR of Che PoUtical Agent. 

HaJ{l Abdul Jabbir Khan, SaAadur, the Prime Minister of 
has retired on a pension granted by Her Higbuess. 

1110 Mahac^ of Rndam baa married a daughter of the Bjio of Coteh. 
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Oo Au^st Z, Hit Ezcellencj the Mcerof loettUdd os cbe masnai of 
KAitUR tbe MxtMnja Krithsa Bjja Wodsjtr, MaJtadur. 

SeriouB Itsdalips hert occurrod is che nl\ty by iChAtmaadu (KtptI), 
owing to tbe riven o( Bagbmati aad Viihnamati havug overllowed their 
baokt. Several hundred Um have been lotc. The citiet of fihacgaoo 
ind Paten Buffered greatly. 

Before quitting London, Colonel Hit HighsMi Maharaja Dhinj Sir 
Madho Rao Sindhia of Gwalior leot a oheqae for ;^x,oeo to Sir Upel 
GrIiBn, chainstD of the Bait India Aieociaticn, for the uea of that toclety. 

Kii High nett Maharaja DhiraJ Sawal Sir Madho Singh of Jaipur has 
contributed fs,ooo to the Klng’a Koepital Fund. 

Burma.—M r. Hughai Shtkeipear Bamai, ni.t,, has been appointed by 
the King to bo Lieutona&t-Govemor jo place of Sir F. W. R, Fryer, s.cat., 
whose term of office expires early next year. 

PtRsia..—H.LM. the Shah of Persia, who has been "i^k>Tig a tour this 
lucnraer In Bnr^e, paid a few days’ visit to England during August, and 
was received by Hie Majesty the King at PortiDouth. 

His Roj^al Highoeai the Muas^d^owleh, who bad been ^>ocially 
deputed by the Shah to attend the Coronation waa, owing to its postpone* 
reefit, received by the Queen. Hit Royal Highnees' euite was eom posed 
of Hosseio QuU Rban, (Ccua^or), Mlrsa Huiseia JCbaa (First 

Secretary), Iil Xhaa, .Sars^ (Military Attache), and MnsT«t*eS'6iildto 
(Second Secretary). General Sir Thomas Gordon end Abbti QuU Khao, 
of the British Embusy ar Teheran, were also present. 

PiRSiAK GuLr—It is reported that the Raasiea Consd et pan der 
Euahite has nede large purchases of Usd on the islud of Bahrein. 

Oresr teliiaio dfegurbencei, which lasted from July 9 to July so, ooourred 
at Bandar Abbas. The Inbabitaote abendoaed their dwellings, end en¬ 
camped out in the open. No loss of life is reported 
AfOBA»JtTAV.—Ail is quiet In the country. The relviona between'Kis 
Highness the Amir and the Indian Oovencneot are excellcnL Hebibullab 
Khan baa shown bimaelf friendly and obliging, and bai <B|ieU«d the 
Wariri ootlaws from Birxail It is repotted that the Aaoir reccAtly ordered 
the enforoeineat of tbe scheme devmd by bu fether, uider which 
compulaory military service is impoiod npon^ oae-eigbth of the male 
populetioa. 

BAtucamgs^.—Tbe Plabin secdou of the State Railway from Rukb co 
Gbaman has bees eomplebsd. The Secreary of State for India hu 
sanctioned the consiraodob of the Qoeeta-NiMbki Railway, fbia line 
beeigbty'two miles in length, and will cost 70 Uc» of rupees. A provlrion 
of 47 lece baa already been made in the Budget of the current year. 

TVKuv IH Aeu.«—Tbe Sultan has refused to agree to the conoeesloes 
asked by tbe ZlODtacs who desired to found a settlemeot of Jews ip Palestine. 

U U stated that Ibn Rashid, the Amir of Nejd, has reoccupied the town 
of Al RIed, ditrieg out the WahShis. Mubftrek, tbe Sheikb of Rowei^ is 
a supporter of tbe Weh&bls. 

The amoont lent to tbe fund lu eld of the HejAs Railway amounts to 
.over j^4,dco,000. 
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Russia ik Asia.— Owing to drought, little huirestwas expected tbii Tear 
in several pens of Tteiwcespij. The fohabittms Mtert that the Afghans 
have dammed the sources of the rivers dowiug bto their country, sod also 
as regards the water of the Murgbdb, which la very low. 

Cholera broke out in Manchuria, and has cliimed maay vicUmi, more ' 
cipeclaily at Blagovestcheosl^ Port Arthur, and Delay. A complete stag- 
natlOQ of business, sad a diseinous falUog off in iDduatrial activity, exists 
in the Amur Province. 

Cbiha. _An edict has been issued providing for the completion of the 

CantoR'Haokau Railway, and authorising the issue of $40,900,000 in goid 
boada The line will coaiist of 700 miles 0/ trunk lines, and soo talks of 
branch lines. 

The Imperial laociion has been granted to the scheme proposed by Sir 
J. L. Mackay for the abolition of lihin stations in return for increased 
import and export duties. 

August 1$ saw the transfer of the city of Tien tsin to the Chinese. Hit 
Eacelleacy, Yuao Shib-Kal, the Viceroy of Chi*li, and suite, was present. 

The leader of Ue rebels in Southern Chl-li. Ching-ting pbg, baa been 
executed by Cenecal U, aad the Viceroy of Sse-ehuan removed and 
replaced by Tsea Chun.hauan. 

Aa Anglo-Chinese Treaty hu been negotiated by Sir J. L. Mackay, and 
signed in Peking on September 5. The provisions of the new treaty are 
as fcUowa t Protection of trade*marks; bonded warehouse faciUtiee; 
Canton River aad Upper Yaagtise obetructioni to navigarioD to be 
removed; equal status of junk and steamer cargoes; I.MiC drawbai^j 
currency for China; Chinein ibateholders in foreignopspaaks; tbolfrion 
of /iMn, lubetiradoA of surtax; mining; loUud navigation; new treaty 
pottt; judicial reform; mlnionaries; rice and grain trade. 

Chang Chih-tung has been appointed Director of Commerce. 

jX7iU4.~The foreip trade for the halfyear amounted to 24} fmlltoni 
•terUeg against ag mUlione last year. Exports decreased by 
due entirely to sftk, coUoa, aad yatna On the other band, there is an 
uerease of imports of ;^aoo,ooe. 

The result of the geoeral election, held >0 August, was at followi: The 
S^yu-JCai, 193 teau; the Progressists, 104; the Imperialists, so; and the 
ludepeodents, 59. 

The Japaoete Minister of Foreign Affairs has entered a vigorous protest 
with the ^minion Government against the forther restrlcttve legislation 
enacted b^e British Columbian Legislature last session. 

Stxaits SaTXLSUXRTS ,—a disaster hai befolko a punitive expedition 
which bad been seat by the Raja of Sarawak—Sit Charles Biooke—into 
the interior against the head'hunriog tribe of a Dyslc chief. The force, 
which was ccmmaDded by three Eeglishmen, was suddenly atucked by 
cholera, to which over x,ooo, or ODe>twelfch of the ezpedirion succumbed 
Jo three days. The iotended scene of operations was the upper waters of 
the Rajang and Batang Lupsr Rivers. 

Ax ^gapore, Johore, Penang, and other places, tbe CoronatioD oelebca* 
tiotBwBst off successfully. 
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Tbe revenao fi>r last ytu amoiiDtsd to just over $7,000,000. Tbe 
imports of Siagspore wero orer $23 i>5oo,ooo, Penaag oeulj $58,500,00^ 
ctod MaJaoea 0^ $8,500,000, gjrjng a total of aearlf $293,000,000, 
or ;^ap.5oo,ooo etorling. The total exports were $256,750,000, or 
;^a5,ooo,ooo cterling. 

^ypT.—I d Juljr last cholera broke out In Cairo and Moucha. All 
Egyptian troop* In Cairo were remOTod to tbe camp at Abbaaieh. Tn 
August it broke out also at Alexandria. From July 15 to August 94 thora 
were 4,978 ^aaei, principally in Cairo, Minieh, Beirut, Bmbabeb aod 
TuUi, of which 3,»4d ended Attally, and 322 were cure A 

The lut coping*itooe of the Asnan wu laid on tbe 30th of July 
last 

ABVMtH:A.*~It (a asserted that some gold^relaiog coocestioDB in the 
Baro country have been obtained by an EngUab lyadicate for ;^a,000,000. 

UOAKSAr Bast Afiuca, and SouaULAiro.'—The Mad who had 
been located in the Haud district, which is waterleas, hu been followed up 
beyond Panot by the Mogal Valley. A mounted column oeder Colonel 
Cobbe, after a chase of eighty rDllea, killed 150 of the enemy, and captured 
4,000 cam^ and re,000 sheep. Another column, under Major Phillipe, 
captured 450 camels and 5,000 sheep. The maifi column, uoder Colonel 
Swayoe, la moving north to cut off the tribes from him. 

Grants in aid have been made by tbe Home Governmebt to the following: 
Somaliland, ;^6o,ooo; British Central Africa, ;^5e,oeo ; Cait Africa 
tectorate, ;£P3,o»e; and Uganda, ;^t7»,oeo. The amount advanced for 
the Uganda Railway during the flnancial year ended Mainh 31, was 

Sultan Ksuud bln Mubamcnad, o.c.t.i., of ZANstiAR, who died !o July 
last, has been succeeded by iKi son Sayyid 'All, now in his seventeenth 
year. Mr. Rogers, the Prime Mlniaier, wifi act ai Regent until Hia Bigb< 
nesa attains his tweaty^first year. 

Rbodbsia,— Stringent Immigrstlon restrictions are being enforced at 
Beira. Many Greeks and Austrians deicnbed as miners aod leuorw bare 
been detsuned there, as the Sallfbuiy Chamber of Mroes, in reply to ao 
inquiry by tbe British Consul, could not recommend (bat they should bo 
sent to Rhodesia. * 

The lauDCb of the first iteamer od tbe Upper Zamben, above tbe 
Victoria Palls, has taken place: It was christeoed the Lmngjtm. 

Tbe first /rain tU htx4 from Bulawayo arrived at Cape Town on 
August 13, afrer sevuty^oui hours' journey. 

TraKSVasl.—'T he fonowiog are tbe differeot commands in South Africa: 
Tbe Trsnsvaa! and Bechuanaland have been divided Into five districts, 
and Orange River Colony into two. Cape Colony aod Matal form 
separate oommaDds. 

The Bridab miUtaty stores at Lorenzo Marques, valued at half a millioa 
sterling] weie dwtroyed by fire in July last. 

Lord Metbuen returned from South Africa on July p, and Lord 
Kitchener on July is, acoocapaoied by Geoerals French and HamlltoQ. 

Before leaving for Europe Oener^ Botha, De Wet, and Delarey, ia an 
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addresi, conoMlled the Boer faxnDies ;d tbs aew •Colonies not be dis- 
couragedi to be tolerant, and to letnam is the Usd. Much tdti^meas 
exUta between the Boers wbo joined ibe ^tadoeal Scouts and the dtfetf, 
butghers. The prisooera io St HeWaa, Bermuda, Ceyloo. lodU, ao^ 
othet places are being repatnated as fast as transport cno be pronded. 

The Goveroveot is aelectiog (tom amoog tbe Boers some promineot 
agriculturists, and it sending them on a risit to isreral Bridsh OoWnles* in 
order that they may make a study of modem ideotific methods of agyi* 
culture, and so pm them Into ptactioe themselTes, and initruot di^ 
n^ghbours to do (be uune. Tbe places to be visited ate Canada, Austrella, 
and New Zealand, 

The ^ucatioQ Department in tbe new Colonies is making great 
gress i dSp schools have been eitnblisbed in the TransveaL 

An extensive irrigaticn sebeme on the Vaal Elver has been decsded on. 

The first meeting of the Transvaal FoUdcal Aasociatien was held in 
August at Geraietoo, Its mala objects are to support Lord Milner, to 
educate the people for political responiibilieles, end to safeguard the 
interests of alJ by a repreaeotative ocgaueation, able to speak a the name 
of the whols people. 

Great p r o gre ss has been made tn the organisation of tbe supreme Court, 
and other Couru Of the Colony, and in the drawing up of the penal coda 

The Customs return for tbe Colony for the six months ending June lest 
were: Impons, ;^si7,d9S, as compared with oorre* 

spoading period of last yeer. Customs does amounted to ^597,0^$) 
sigaiast ;^sd6,44d in ipos. The impona Natal anoMced to 
^1,895,439, the Cape to and vU DeUfoa Bay ;^374is8p. 

Tht vaitie of the exports assouAted to the gold ei^rti alone ^ 

aaouAting to ^1,790,000. 

Orakoi Rrvm CotoeiY,—In order to prepare for many neceetaxy kO’ 
provemenis «ght millions sterling Is being borrowed, and will be die* 
tributed ee follows; y^s,seo,ooo for railway sxieasioa; ^r,800,000 for 
the payment of the rallwiy debt to Cipe Colony: ;^i,ooe,ooo for coni' 
peosaiioo to people of Cape Colony for damage caused during the invasion: 
;^i,3co,ooo for the repatriation of Boer families; and ^2,500,000 for 
knd setdement. ^ 

Natal.—The repacriatiOD of the Boers in the new territories of Vryfaeid^ 
Gtrecbt, and Wtkkersiroom is progreiaiag. A Bordet Police Fooig of 
500 men has been established for tbe poliping 0/ the new diiaish ^ulu- 
land SB being rapidly opened up and surveyed, with a view' to railway 
developoieni. 

Caaii Coiotfv.-'''The Cape Parliament was opened by the Ooveeoor, 

8lt W. Eely-HutchinsOD, on August sc. On September 4 Sie J. Gordon 
the Premier, introduced four new bills, the first fbr a Iosa of 
^0.795,000 for improviog the harbours of Table Bay, Fort Eliaabech, East 
toodoa and Mossel Bay: the second for the eosMmotion of lirigatioia 
wor^t the third for the constnicdon, equipment, and mainteesmce of 
certain tsdfstyp; and the fouRb for a loan of ;^i,dxd.s77 for addidooal 
cailwty d^ordiag co the Budget speech, during tbe past ten yeare 
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the nilireyi bed yielded % Jorf^uB of over ;^;2©,ooo,ooa The goode 
tiered in the Custoow io 1900 amounted id reloe to ;^r9,ooo,©oo, aad 
in 1902 to ;^»3, *50,00©. The cd*rin^ debt of the Colony vtB ;^3S,ooo,©oo. 
The total debit baJence on July r ien for the two pteWow yeereeizioaottd 
lo *94.000, ibe total eapendiCure beio^ ;^X9;*a4,ooo, and toe total 
revenue ^17,030,000. The revenoe for toe eoeqlog year ie eeiimated at 

;^IO,3S©.©»0. 

W»T AfRici.—The revenue of Gambia for lut year wu ;^43,7*6,and 
expendltuTe wu The Colony bai no public debt, and 

A 5^**5 Wood to its credit at toe end of toe year. Tbelmporta ADouoted 
aod tbe exports to j^s 33,^67. 

Canaca—T he Cuitomi revenue for toe past fiscal year amounted to 
ao Increase of $3,500,00© over the preceding year. 

The trade for the put year has been a record one. The Importa were 
nlued at ♦»oa,79i,59s, an Increase of $a 1,000,000, and toe exports at 
>,705,563, Sfi increase of $15,000,000. 

Tbe Canadian Pacific Railway Company have offered to establish and 
worie a weekly &st passenger service between Quebec and Liverpool In the 
winter, together with a frstgbt iMvice of neamcra 
General Lord Dundonald has iinmed oomna&d of too CsoadiaD 
MiUtU. 

I^ds Strathcona and Mount Stephen have together nude a magnlfUeat 
endowment » Ring Edward's Hospital Fund for London, produdAg it 
present 16,000 per annum, and Uk^ to boeaie In value. 

NewpovKDLAHD.^The revenue for the year ending June 30 last is tbe 
lerfSit on reonrd—vir., nearly |B,aoo,00©—exceeding chat of toe prevloos 
year by over $roo,o»e. 

Attomey-Gcaeml Horwood ho been appointed Chief Juidce, and Mi, 
Johnson Aesiicaot Judge. 

Tbe lebiadcr dahery bai beea above toe average. 

Iitwia.—A turploa of $115,000 Is announced for the fiscal year 
ended lue Joae. 

The Imperial Govemmeoc baa placed tbe sum of £10,00^ at the 
dlspoMl of toe Colonial Govern neot to enable It to rothf advances to toe 
sugar estates, in otder to ensure toe conKnuiucosof cuMvation and toe 
paynrent of an adeqoate rate of wages to the labourers pending ah* coming 
into operation of toe Bruiaels Cooveution In Saptember, 190s. The 
Jaasaica Chamber of Commerce bas condemned toe Imperial Government's 
neglect toe West Indies, and has resolved to tske no noHceof toe above 
grant in aid of tbs au^ industry. 

Anotoet eruption Of Moot Pcide occurred on August 3c, when 2,500 
peooDS were killed and many injured. 

Atrgn ut .ABia.—The Commoowealth revenue for last year amounted to 
1,304,800. 

Before leaving Bcisbane for England last July Lord HopetouD, in a 
lener to Mr. Deakio. bid fiirwsreU to the people of Australia, and expressed 
hii Ugh appreciatioa of the support, coosideratioD, and warn ffiendshipi. 
extended to Urn. 
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4^2 Summary of Evonis^ ^ 

Tbe Corcflistion /esimties were enAusitatjcally ewried out on August 9. 
NSW Soura WAL*s.-Good raia fell ia the Colony during AU|;|^ 

The value of the mineral product laat year was ;^d,ood,d35f WM a 
deoreatc of preceding year, The reveau^ 

the raUwayi for ihe year ended June 3 « atnounted 10 ;£^,m. 696 , 
and the expenditure to The balance, after paying ^orbng 

expenses, is ^i,4^t,3i7* The raveaue for the past financiiJ year 
amounted to ^iXri78.i&x, *n bereue of ;£z^3.9<^ ow the previoua 
year, 

Vicroata.—Tbe revenue of the paaf year, exclusive of ^*. 9 *«. 974 . 
which was reiuroed by the Commonwealth Ooverenent, amounted to 
^3,074,? 79, being au increase of ;^r4fi,as9 owr the preceding yw. 

WBSTtaw Austiulia.—A new Ministry baa been formed as follows; 
Mr James, Premier end Attorney-General; Mr. Kingatoni, CommiMmner 
of Eallways; Mr. Gregory, Minister of Mines; Mr. Jatcesoo, Comats- 
siOMt of Crown Unds; Mr. Eason, Director of Public Works; Mr. 
Gardener, Colonial Secretary and Treasurer. 

The revenue tor ibe financial year ended last June amounted to 
;r3,688,048, as compared with for the previous year. The 

Comraonwealih contributed ;^j, 559 ,»i. «"d tbc StaM 

South Australia. -The revenue for the past year ataounied to 
;^*,4j8,oeo, and the expenditure to 650,000. The toiel deficit 
amounted to ;^aj9>ooOi which is proposed to be met by the iKue of 
seven yestTreaaury bills, with an annual contribution to a sinking fond. 
The estimated revenoe for tbe current year amounts to *»d 

the expenditure to ^£3,461,800. , 

Task AHii.—Perl iement 1011 opened on July 25. Among the new 
measures proposed *«e a Constitutional EefoTm BilU LoesJ 
Bill, snd a SITl for the revision of tbe liquor lews, 

New Z1ALAH&—Tbc Budget showi that the gross public debt amounts 
to ^53,000,000. Tbc estimates for tbe cuReot year are, expenditure 
^5,9^7,063, and revenue £6,0^3, $oq. It Is proposed to raise 1 new 
loan of ;^i,7so,ooo, to be devoted to the construction of reifways, roads, 
bridges and telegraphs, and developing the goldfielde The Colony 
altogether is in a very^rosperous condition. The exports for last year to 
South Africa amounted to ;£75g»ooo, excluding tbe value of the honea of 
the cooiingent- _ ___ 

OiiViW.—Tbe deatha have been recorded during the test quarter of 
cbe following:—Genwal Alfred Pox Place, formerly of the Madwi Anny 
OCurnoo! field force 1839. and Mutiny) ,•—Colonel Sir F. J, ^n, s.C.i. 
•fiiutlny),--Coloticl E, H. Bingham, i.c. 8 , <A|Aan war 18784^ Mitral 
relief force 1895, North-west Frontier 1896)LiutenanOColood D. W, 
Deane Combs, w.d., r.«-8.Ma)or R. Blakeney, late of the 48* Foot 
(Crimea, Mutiny campaign) y—Ma)o^General Sit Panels ScoKi K.C,i,, 
K.C.K.6. (Crimea, Mutiny campaign, Ashanti war) ,wMajot-t^eal John 
Bates, late of the Indiam Army (Sind campaign r 843 , Rewa Kanta op^ 
tioBs i8s8) ?—Colonel G, B. Farringcor, late Madras Staff Corps 
• m«bG^nel John James Meade, Calcucta Volunteer Rides;—Sir James 
Bellfirt Sfohey, c.8.1,, k.c.i,e., late member of CoundJ, Bombayy— 
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Mijw E. H. & Borer, lodiac Stiff Corps, AuUttot Poliric*i Ageot *t 
wndtr Abbai ;—Colonel C. H. Batchard, c.i., late Bengal Staff Ccipa 
(Panjtb wmpaign 164 ^ 9 . B«>ri P«s 2855, MiJijny),>-Mr. W. Copeland 
tapper, Beo^ CivJ Se^ce (retired) ;-aptaln Percj Beale, fonnerly of 


pIoy,>^tjrgeon-Geocral Grabame Auchinleck (Burmese war iSeo-ee. 
Euiiiftai expeiiien 1858, Mutiny campam) ;-Mr. Henry Dunnrog 
Macleod, an auibonly on banking and kiodr^ lubjeci*, and a valued 
wniribuiw to ihu ^ww.wRer. H, C. Parker, an Indian ebaplaio 
Burma expeditionary force)Admiral Mark Robert Pe^ell 
aS^ 1854*55) i—General Mark Walker, K.C.B., v.c, (Crimea, Cbioa 
1860, etcO ^Thc Sulun of Zaniibir, Hamud bin Muhammad bio Said, 

Forreat, late Bdrieh Conaol at Amoy, China : 
^rjelManhal Marqnn Saigo, a dUiinguiihed Japaneee itaicaiptpj— 
Thomt* Dundaa, late of the regiment Kaffir war tSsa-tj) ; 

—Mr, Andrew Yule, formerly of CalculU and founder 0/ the hou« 0/ 
Vule and^,—Hcutenant-colonel H. R. Grindlay, late of tbe atie 
ijooaef <Panjab campaign 1845 Mutiny);—Mr. Jamee Nerile 
MflQuaen, formerly of the Benpl police ;-Mr. Algernon Uventherpe, 
Under.*ecre«ry ?.w.D,, Burma ;-Mr, G. F. Adami, p.w.d. ;-Sjrdax Khan 
Bahadur Dorabji PudduDUi, bead of the Pan! community in Poona; 

Foreatle^Waike^ Ajaritint Ad)« 4 aot*General to the Force io 
£g^ (Becbuaoaland 1884*85, Burmese expedition r88i-8a, Chltral relief 
force) ;-^Ujo^G•waI Toieph Reay, Bengal Staff Coipe (Sonfhal cam* 
paign 2855)Lord Wiifiam Caoifield Gerard (Haul iSSiioeo) 
WDtoc-CoJoual A. 8. Harvey, formariy of the Royal Artillery (Chma, Taku 
forte),*—H H. tbe Mabansi of VizlanagramLieuteoaBt-Genertl Sir 
Edward Newdigaie-Newdeare, former^ of the Rifle Brigade (Crimea, 
camwgn 2879) i-Mr. Frank ^bert Stanley Cofllar, l.&t.j— 
Mft Alta wfciaaoD, chairman of the Indian Mining AwoejarioBh— 
Bwmi Vtvekenandi, a lelkioui ceacber ;-Rev. James Francii Browne, 
formerly Archdeacon of hodtai y-Colooel Howell Gunteri, for many 
wars a G^^n Inatxuctor in IndiaMr. Alexander Michie, a weit 
fcmwa wthority tax Cbinaand the Far East, and an eiteemed contributor 
to thia ^ww,*—Major-General Keonett G«gg Hendereon, ca (Mutiny 
caapti^, China 2880, Nile expedition 1884 8O General Lucai Meyer, 

■ ;^inent Boer politicianThe Hon. H^owaid Speoaler, formerly 
SoltotoaGeoeral ia Vl<ttrle;-Mr. Robert J. ComwilUi Lord, j.c.e„ Sx 
Haidirabad, SindLieuieoaW-Colonel G- Sheppard Harvey, formerly of 
the Royal Artillery (China expeditionary force i8do) NawabSlr Khurahid 
»?"• a.c.ijfc, iffAsKMc/* Vmra, Amir^i-JCs^ir, a premier noble of 

Haid^bad Deccan ^-lieutenant-CoIonel B. F. Holme, commanding East 
Kent RegiMt ID Burma (Egypt, Malay Peninaula, Nile campaign 1884^5, 
Ow^relief force 1895, North-Weit Fronricr iSpy-pS, lut Boer war) 

Mr. Stephens, t Queensland poet,*—Major-General Charles F.C. 

l^b, of tbe Bengal Staff Corps (Mutiny);—UeuiensDt-Colooel W. H- 
Hunhr (Hunter Bey), io tbe Bahr-el-Ghaeel (Egyptian war 1882, Easara 
expediaop 2891, Sedan campaigo 1898);—Captain John Grant Malcolm- 
son, r.c., K.v.o,, His Majes^s Honourable Corps of GeoUemen-at-Aros. 
formerly of the 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry (Pewan expeditionary force 


,* • •mw kWfc. luwaiiur, 

^oej, Crimea);—Mr. George F. V^-dod, of the West Africa Police 5— 
Coiottri Gregory Colquboun Grant, formerly of the Indian Staff Corps 
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Summa^ <if 


and Utt Jo^ at Kancbi (Obuia&deit 0^ force i859)^UetttaaaB»< 
Colosel Williim T^lor, Ute of* the fiLC^ ArtOiery <)^pi Borne 
)Hjeaara2 


i3S6>M;-—tdijoHSeotfal Hecijr Scbew, ca, 

Gesefu M Forti6cattoiu» New Z«tlJAd >--hCajor-G«Genl Sit J. M. 
Uii^od, SLt. (Cbiae war i357'59> (^ada FeoUe raid, G^ypt 
Nile exp^itioa zSSh) ,—Sir Rob^ Hezny BaTiei, K.ae.T., ftLi. ({.&•./> 
—Major>0«QefaJ Alotaoder JeoMas, Ute of the aod Uadrai Native 
X&fanay (BuroMie war ^Sugeoa Lieuceoant*Colonel Robert 

Tecnple WrifbCi Indian Lwdicat Service (rMired)^Tbe Rem. Joaeph 
Eloyil fiMToerl^ Xieuteoant-Govereor of the Noi^Wwe Territoriei 
Kfuo(4}eeeral Fracda John Hercy (Crimea) j hlr< 0. W, Chambiftala, 
Indian Civil Service (retired) i^Mr. K. Kalyananndarv) Alyar, a 

S dneot cidsen of Tanjore and aoffietiae member of the Midiw 
iladvt CooncU h-Lleuteoan^okmol F. W. Knlsfat. a dMnpiiahed 
e» of the Indian Armji, late Of (he B9m6a7 Stan Corpa (ruajah 
i 84S>49, Mutinf campaign iSsft'SPr AbTialnla t3d7-53)i—Major F. 
Ploixtiof, Ute of Che Royal Hone Artillery and Amy Veterinary 
Dapattment (Afghan war i879»8o) ^—Colonel C Oldfield mAolena, 
C^okaadani 5ch Bombay InUnoy (A^an war i $79*30, Gurrneee aoMrii* 
doc i 8$5'87),‘—Coronal LambarC, Cantonaunt U^iuare (A^baa 

campaign 1S7M0, Haaara expedtrioo i8S$) ;>^M^or*(3onera] J. A Steel, 
Bengal Staff Corpi (MuUiiy campaign) ^Ui^or RjcbaH Benioo 
Andrewi, of Che HooounWe "JUPt India Cofnpany’a larvloa {--Capuln 
H.B. Neave, mBactalion Royal Watwickahire Regiment, ihot at Belgaure, 
MadrtB ;'~Admjral John EgliDtoo Mon^reerie, c>i. (China ($54);— 
Captain T. W. K. Rarv^, a.tf. {^pa Coact Caide xf54, Cbioa i$<^ 
i8do)j—MaJor GeaeraJ William slUot-Monoo, formerly of the R.£.» 
Sligiii (Punjab campaign iM'49) r-Lieub^Colonel J. F. Glrardot, 
formerly of me 4^d r«ot(£a9r war tlse-gj);—tbe Hoccurable Arthur 
Child, Chief Juince of Sl Luda Mr. Oeorge Palmer, ibrmerlT of the 
Be&al Civil Ser^ T-^hah AbmadnUah, resmd jodf* Vnlled 
PronneaDr. Svarwa. RulNtv U Mmmy Mr. Alexander 

Sntbalaad, Reglitrar of the Uaireiitty^Mhournei—Dt T. A J. Van 
Aech Van Wy!^ Dutch lAnbeer fbr the Colonieithe Abbd Delapart an 
emloeat ar^UMMUt of Ageria?—>^dy Macarto^, wilh of Sir M*i»(a^> 
Macartney, Councillor and Em' 

London. 


tngUib Secretary to the f^lneae LegadorTln 


ERRATA 

In Mr. Forrect’e article on ‘*Tbe famine Commlnion," h our July 
i$sue,>r *• Cantley ** rW '* Caiicl^,’* and on p. 10, laat line bat two, rvs^ 
“ ^ ono'' iftstmd 0/ *' o ao." 
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